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Ihe Montefortino Helmet.. 

For over a hundred years those classical bronze helmets with a 
projecting peak at the rear to protect the wearer's neck and with'a 
rounded conical or hemispherical bowl have been known to scholars by 
the descriptive term ‘Jockey Cap', helmets, items which they so 
closely resemble. H. Russell Robinson (1975, 13.) having regard to 
the great variety of forms that are encompassed by this general 
classification "thought it necessary to provide a  typological 
classification to define those helmets known to have. been used by the 
Romans." In doing so he divided the Jockey cap forms into two types, 
the Montefortina and the Coolus types. The Montefortino helmet being 
named after the Celtic cemetery of Montefortino near Ancona in Italy, 
where twelve helmets of this type were found by Brizio in 1899. The 
Coolus helmet is eo called since the first finds of this type and 
indeed the majority of them, were found in the Coolus/Marne region of 
France. A further division of Robinson's typology is necessary when 
dealing with the bronze Imperial Roman helmets of the 1st Century A.D. 
which do not represent a straight development of this form and as such 
will be dealt with in the appropriate section (Chapter 10.). 

In any attempt to elucidate further the problems of Italic and 
Roman bronze helmets of this form during the period from the Sth 
Century B.C. to the 1st Century A.D. Robinson's invaluable work must 
provide the starting point. Since the terms Montefortino and Coolus 
are well established and in common usage it is indeed prudent to 


continue using them even though the examples found at the type site of 
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Montefortino are in no way typical of the vast majority of. the 
surviving bronze helmets of this form. 

The Montefortino itself was perhaps with the exception of the 
Greek Corinthian and the Etruscan Negau, the most popular and was 
certainly the most long lived helmet in the ancient world. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty examples . survive. It. first appears in the 
archaeological record in Italy sometime at the end of the 5th century 
B.C. and from then on apparently remained in constant use in all parts 
of the peninsula, especially with the Roman Army, until well into the 
1st Century A.D. Indeed it became the standard Italian helmet in the 
2nd and 1st centuries B.C. 

The Bronze Montefortino Helmet. 
Definition. 

The Montefortino helmet is characterised by a rounded conical bowl 
which termínates at the top with a crest-knob. At the base the bowl 
swells out to give a thickened rim which can either be decorated or 
undecorated. This rim is drawn out at the rear to form a small 
sloping and projecting neck-guard. As the form develops this is 
gradually increased in depth and flattened out until it reached its 
fully developed form in the 1st Century A.D. Although there are iron 
Montefortino helmets known from this period, these are undoubtedly of 
Celtic manufacture and are found exclusively on Celtic sites (e.g 
Montefortino itself, Tomb 14 at Monte Tamburino, tombs X and XIX at 
Filottrano, and grave 263 at Giubiasco.). Where bronze helmets do 
occur in Celtic graves or contexts e.g. at St Laurent des Arbes 
(Barroul and Sauzade 1969, 15-89.), Tomb 953 at Benacci Casaselvatica 


di Berceto (Frova and Scarani. 1965, 120, pl. LXXI.) and in tomb XXV 
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at Montefortino itself (Brizio 1901, 617-791.), they do so almost 
certainly as imports or booty. All known Boman and Italic items are 
made from bronze. Consideration of the iron Montefortino has been 
omitted not only because it has been so ably covered by Dr Ulrich 
Schaaff  (1974.) but also because it is only relevant to the 
development of the bronze Italian variety in that 1t provides the 
initial inspiration for the form and thereafter the Italian and Celtic 


forms develop in divergent ways. 
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FIG. 123 


Crest- knob 


Cable 


Chin-strap fixture 


A MONTEFORTINO HELMET 
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Table 1: Montefotino Helmets. 


No: Museum à Inventory No,: Cat, : Dimensions: 


1, 


LT‘ I PP TOY, 


Museo di Civico 
Bologna, R144, 


British Museun 2727 
47,8,6,1594, 


British Museun 
51,8,13,46, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 94404, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 1629, 


Museo Nazionale — 
Perugia 324 B1325, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 56/36/1, 


Musée du Louvre 
1122 MNC, 1030, 


Musée du Louvre, 
C6766 (1120), 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 9670, 


Metropolitan Museum 
New York, 08,2,1, 


Gernanisthes Museum 
Nuremburg, 


Museo Nazionale Parma 
No Inv, No, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 
2421, 


Museo Guarnacti 
Volterra, 756, 


Real Arneria Turin 
A,93, 


(90) 


(189) 


(190) 


(132) 


(133) 


(347) 


(348) 


(331) 


(332) 


(378) 


(281) 


(293) 


(337) 


(244) 


(427) 


(406) 


200 239 155 
202 245 215 
170 220 175 
222 220 190 
200 227 185 
180 210 100 
185 220 180 
260 230 175 
200 225 170 
200 240 160 
200 227 185 
180 210 176 
210 230 170 
190 224 195 
208 268 190 


164 227 162 
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Provenance, 

Tonba di Benacti near 
Bologna , Italy, 

Unknown, Italy, 

St, Foy de Lyons, France, 
Populonia, Italy, 

Near Florence, Italy, 
Montelute near Perugia, 


Italy, 


Santa Giuliana, near 
Perugia, Italy, 
Ancona, Italy, 


Ceneteri, Italy,, 

La Peschiera, Todi, Italy, 
Sicily, 

Italy, 

Berceto near Parma, Italy, 
Italy, 

Gherando Ghirandini near 


Volterra, Italy, 


Italy, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat,: Dimensions: 
lino d c Ni. ol cM AAA 


Museo Civito di 
Bologna, R7, 


Bibliothbque Nationale 
2020, 


Bibliothèque Nationale 
Paris, 2019, 


British Museum 
2840,1873,8,20,226, 


Badisches Landesmuseum 
Karisruhe, 430, 


Metropolitan Museum 
Mew York 6,R,500, 


Metropolitan Museum 
Nev York 08,258,13, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 326 R1317, 


Musée du Louvre, 
C6677 (1119), 


Museo Archeologico 
Locri, 


rm 
N 


Schloss Erbach, 256, 


ro 
20 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 
2423, 

29, Whereabouts unknown, 
In Museo Kircheriano 
Rome in 1896, 


30, Museo Archeologico 


Florence, 70841, 


31, Museo Nazionale 


Naples, 5744 


32, Museo Nazionale 


Naples, 5745 


33, Burg Rheinstein bei 


Bingen Museum, 


(91) 


(317) 


(318) 


(191) 


(157) 


(282) 


(283) 


(349) 


(333) 


(171) 


(126) 


(245) 


(446) 


(134) 


(271) 


(272) 


(105) 


210 230 178 


210 243 191 


190 243 191 


225 245 170 


187 235 195 


195 255 175 


220 245 180 


180 220 190 


180 225 182 


225 240 190 


193 235 199 


200 227 178 


186 243 - 


175 215 180 


160 229 186 


175 225 186 


195 224 - 
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Provenanace, 

Benacci near Bologna, Italy, 
Italy, 
Italy, 
Apulia, Italy, 

Apulia, Italy, 

Siacca, Sicily, 
Piraeus, Greece, 
Monteluce near Perugia, 
Italy, 

Italy, 


Gerace Marina, Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Talamone, Italy, 
Pietratbondante, Italy, 
Pietrebbondante Italy, 


Italy, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat, : Dimensions: 
orne MO BRUN. ERU, ES AMA HORN REOR UN 


34, Museo Nazionale 
Paestum, 
35, Musée du Louvre 
C6728(1118), 
36, Musée du Louvre, 
(7228 (1123), 
37, Musée du Louvre, 
C6677 (1119), 


38, Whereabouts unknown 


. Collection Renzetti, 


39, Staatlithe Museen 


Berlin L,73 


40, Trier Landesmuseum 


3924, 


41, Museo Stibbert . 


Florence, 3875, 
42, Museo Gregoriano 
Etruso Vatican 12318, 


43, Museo Civico La Spezia 


No Inv, No, 
44, British Museum 2728, 
1867,5,8202,3, 


45, Museo Nazionale 


Perugia 1014, 


46, Museo Nazionale 


Perugia, 362 81286, 


47, Museo Nazionale di _ 


Villa Giulia, 51240, 


48, Staatliche Museen 


L,72, 


49, Museo Archeologico 


Florente, 70840, 


50, Museo Archeologico 


Florence, 70517 


(300) 


(334) 


(335) 


(336) 


(447) 


(76) 


(401) 


(138) 


(418) 


(162) 


(192) 


| (350) 


(351) 


(379) 


(77) 


(135) 


(136) 


180 225 190 


150 225 187 


180 222 168 


150 230 180 


171 241 - 


184 236 185 


Fragmentary 


192 220 178 


180 230 195 


Flattened 


196 225 186 


185 230 180 


170 220 200 


160 230 170 


164 218 188 


170 230 175 


180 225 190 
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Provenanace, 

Paestum, Italy, 

Italy, 

Cerveteri, Italy, 
Cerveteri, Italy, 
Vetulonia, Italy, 
Istria, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Rene, Italy, 

Pegazzano near La Spezia 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Monte Tezio, Perugia 
Frontone near Perugia, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Acquaviva, Sicily, 


Talamone, Italy, 


Orvieto, Italy, 


No: Museum & Inventory No.: Cat,: Dimensions: Provenanace, 


A AI A. | A SEA RE) AA A IER 


51, Metropolitan Museun 


52 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


New York,08,2,3, 


Los Angeles Museum of 
Art, 50,37,19, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 5,30, 


Musée de l'Armée Paris, 
C2, 


Musée de l'Arnée Paris 
Ci, 


Museo Nazionale Chieti 
10782, 


Staatliche Museen 
Berlin, Fr 1020, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 
2416, 


Whereabouts unknown, 
Sold Sotheby's 4,4,77, 


Société Archéologique 
de Montpellier, 


Musée de Clermont 
Ferrand, 


Musée Borély Marsailles 
2308, 


Majorca Museum 
No Inv, No, 


Musée Calvet Avignon 
Musée DesAnt, Nat, St, 
Germain en Laye, 


Civic Collection 
Polydrosso Thesprotia, 


(284) 


(201) 


(419) 


(307) 


(308) 


(112) 


(78) 


(246) 


(448) 


(248) 


(113) 


(229) 


(222) 


(33) 


(385) 


(354) 


184 222 178 


172 227 165 


168 230 190 


191 226 193 


195 223 192 


180 220 175 


185 228 189 


178 227 186 


210 225 183 


170 250 210 


180 220 180 


183 256 182 


200 220 201 


210 250 190 


171 225 - 


167 245 188 
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Italy, 


Perugia, Italy, 


Vulci, Italy, 


Italy, 


Lyons, France, 


Chieti, Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Ses Paisses, Majorca, 


St Laurent des Arbres, 


France, 


Lyons, France, 


Thesprotia, Greece, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat,: Dimensions; 


67, Private collection 
Majorca, 


Museo Nacional 
Arqueologico Madrid, 
No Inv, No, 


68, 


69 


Museo Arqueologico 
Albacete No Inv, No, 
70, Museo Nacional 
Arqueologico Madrid, 
No Inv, No, 


71, Museo Nacional 
Arqueologico Madrid, 


No Inv, No, 


72, Museo Navale Romano 


Albenga, 418(F), 
73, Museo Arqueologico 
Anpurias, No Inv, No, 


74, Museo Arqueolagico 
Ampurias, No Inv, No, 

75, Museo Arqueologico 

Ampurias 

76, Museo Arqueologiro 

Ampurias 


77, Museo Arqueologico | 


Ampurias 


78, Hermitage, St, 


Petersburg 50H) 
78, Museo Civico Bologna, 
714, 
80, Castel $, Angelo Rome, 
2029, 


81, Vhereabouts unknown 


82, Museo Nazionale 


Ancona 2140 


(223) 


(212) 


(6) 


(213) 


(214) 


(7) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(391) 
(92) 
(368) 
(449) 


(31) 


- 225 - 


174 252 - 


200 300 200 


Fragnentary 


Fragnentary 


s. 


Fragnentary 


Fragnentary 


‚Fragnentary 


Fragnentary 
Fragnentary 
205 264 167 
215 235 195 
223 262 222 
230 260 220 


252 244 190 
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Provenanace, 


San Gelabert de Dalt, 
Majorca, 


Almeria Villaricos, Spain, 


Albacate, Spain, 


Almeria Villaricos, 


Almeria Villaricos, 


Albenga, Italy, 


Ampurias, Spain, 


Ampurias, Spain, 


Ampurias, Spain, 


Ampurias, Spaín, 


Ampurias, Spain, 


Bolsena, Italy, 


Casa Palloti near 
Bologna, Italy, 
Italy, 

Sanzeno nell'Anaunia, 


Italy, 


Montefortino, Italy, 


Spain, 


Spain, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat,: Dimensions; Provenanace, 
RE E DERE PIA IA. | SOARES , PAEA TUR AI AA 


83, Museo Civico Crenona 
ST 11055 317(332) 


Museo Nazionale di 
Villa Giulia, 63208, 


84, 


Badisches Landesmuseum 
Karisruhe, 437, 


Staatliche Muse 
Munich, 69, 


Schloss Erbach, 150 


co 
co 


Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento C1648, 


co 
uo 


Museo Nazionale _ 
Agrigento C1651, 

90, Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento C1649, 
91, Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento C1650, 


92, Rönisch. Germanisches 
Zentral Museum Mainz, 
0,12897, 
93, Rünisch. Germanisches 
Zentral Museum Mainz, 
0,39459, 


94, Museo Civico Lodi, 


I, 


Museo Nazionale 
Taranto No Inv, No, 


95 


96, Museo Arqueologico 


Valladolid 10,533, 


97, British Museun 


2726,1975,6,3,1 


98, Museo Stibbert 


Florence, 2874, 


(118) 


(380) 


(158) 


(251) 


(127) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(219) 


(220) 


(172) 


(398) 


(407) 


(193) 


(139) 


250 260 220 
220 245 198 
230 240 215 
225 226 183 


215 254 187 


234 255 195 
239 262 210 
228 255 210 
261 240 204 


223 234 194 


215 240 - 


250 220 222 
255 246 - 
205 260 190 
200 235 215 


200 220 - 
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Pizzeghetone near Cremona 
Italy 

Vulti, Italy, 

Canosa di Puglia, Italy, 


Rieti, Italy, 


Italy | 


Heraclea Minor, Sicily, 


Heraclea Minor, Sicily, 
Heraclea Minor, Sicily, 
Heraclea Minor, Sicily, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Cascina Marina near 
Italy, 


Lodi, 
Taranto, Italy, 

Pago di Gorrita, 
Valladolid, Spain, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat,: Dimensions: 
A Me Be ee a uen 


99, Collection Leopardi 
Penne No Inv,No, 


100, Real Academia de la 
Historia Madrid 


101,StaatlichesMuseun 
Berlin L,74, 


102, StaatlichesMuseun 
Berlin 1,89, 


103, Museo Civico Cremona 
3181331) 


104 Museo Civito Cremona 
320(329) 


105 Museo Nazionale di 
Villa Giulia, 63205, 


106 Museo Navale Romano 
Albenga, 414(B), 


107 Uhereabouts unknown, 


108 Whereabouts Unknown 


109, Museo Regional Lagos 
No Inv, No, 


110 Museo de la Sociedad 
Arqueologico Luliana de 
Palma Majorca, 


111 Niederrheinische 
Museum Duisburg, 71:36, 


112,Rijksmuseun Nijmegen 
XX1,L,3, 


113 Ashmolean Museum 
742,1884, 


114 Gemeentelijk Museum 
Roermond No Inv, No, 


115, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna, 


(339) 


(215) 


(79) 


(80) 


(119) 


(120) 


(381) 


(8) 


(450) 


(451) 


(161) 


(203) 


(125) 


(285) 


(298) 


(363) 


(426) 


200 220 - 

191 235 206 
202 247 204 
213 287 215 
210 235 190 
200 240 195 
190 232 214 
Fragmentary 
180 220 - 


204 234 - 


190 214 202 


198 218 - 


193 218 198 
190 242 208 
208 258 208 
174 235 204 


192 255 = 
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Provenanace, 

Loreto Apruntino, Italy, 
Quinta Redonda, Spain, 
Vöcklabrück, Austria, 
Italy, 

Cremona, Italy, 
Castelnuovo Bocca 
d'Adda, Italy, 

Italy, 

Albenga, Italy, 

Los Castellones de Ceal, 
Spain, 


Cabecico del Tesoro, Spain, 


Aljezur, Portugal, 


Llubi a Inca, Majorca, 


Vardt Luttingen, Germany, 
nic Tengen, Holland, 
Italy, 

Buggenum, Holland, 


Fliegenhöfle near Dane, St. 
Kanzian Istria, 


Po sn O O OZN 


No: Museum & Inventory Na,: Cat,: Dimensions: 
A sli die ie A AAA A 


11€ Landesmuseun Münster 
0,395, > 

117, Museo Civico Cremona 
319(330), 


118 Staatliches Museum 
Berlin L.76, 


119 Staatliches Museum 
Berlin 1,75, 


120 Museo Arqueologico 
Ampurias, No Inv, Na, 


121,Staatliches Museum 
Munich Mo, Inv, No, 


122, Vhereabouts unknown 


:123 British Museum 2725 
81,7,25,2, 


124 Whereabouts Unknown 


Taylor Collection 1913 


125 Museo Civico 
Alessandria, 635, 


126 Collection Leopardi . 
Penne No Inv,No, 


127 Museo Navale Romano 
Albenga, 416(D), 


128, Museo Navale Romano 
Albenga, 417(E), 


129 Museo Navale Romano 
Albenga, 413(A), 


130 Museo Navale Romano 
Albenga, 415(C), 


131 Musée Archeologique 
Narbonne No Inv, No, 


132 Musée Archeologique 
Narbonne No Inv, No, 


(254) 


(121) 
(81) 
(82) 
(23) 
(252) 


(452) 


(194) 
(453) 
(17) 
(340) 
(3) 
(10) 
an 
(12) 
(278) 


(276) 


160-253 212 


210 232 215 
204 225 198 
193 246 210 
Fragnentary 
13] 270 - 


225 28] - 


204 240 210 
225 228 ^ 
197 252 215 
177 244 - 
* 240 = 
Fragnentary 
- 200 200 
Fragnentary 
1e4 230 200 


Fragnentary 
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Provenanace, 


:Dffen, Germany, 
Crenona, Italy, 

The Kulpa , Sissek, 
Yugoslavia, 


The Arno, near Florente, 
Italy, 


Anpurias, Spain, 


Turkey, 


The Domus Flavia, Rome, Italy, 


Italy, 
Alcaracejos, Spain, 


‘Villa de Fora near Alessandria, 
Italy, 


Monteneredomo, Italy, 
Mbenga, Italy, 


Albenga, Italy, 


Albenga, Italy, 


Albenga, Italy, 


Gruissan 1'Aude, France, 


Gruissan l'Aude, France, 


No: Museum & Inventory No,: Cat,: Dimensions: Provenanate, 
A A A Me di MES A ER AIR 


123 Rónisch. Germanisches (221) 183 234 202 Italy, 
Zentral Museum Mainz, 
0,396714, 


134 Vhereabouts unknown, (454) 191 220 200 Italy. 
Sold Sotheby's 7,5,82 


135 Museo Gregoriano (420) 160 230 175 Italy, 
Etrusco, Vatican 12315, 


136 Vhereabouts unknown, (455) 175 220 170 Italy, 
Sold Christies 21,11,78 


137 Pesaro Museum (352) 190 203 203 Italy, 
No Inv, No, 


138, Vhereabouts unknown, (456) 171 213 180 Italy, 
Sold Christies 31,10,84 


139 Rijksmuseun Nijmegen (286) 181 272 205 Pannerden, Holland, 
BE, XIV, 8B,27, 


140,Castel S, Angelo (369) 175 210 198 Italy, 
Rome, 2030, 
141 Museo Gregoriano (421) 195 255 215 Italy, 


Etrusco, Vatican 12316, 
142,Museo Nazionale Naples (273) 180 255 - Pompeii, Italy, 


143 Museo Civico Cremona (122) 188 328 188 Cremona, Italy, 
324 (325), 


mm 
——MÀ—— RS 
y 
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Distribution. 

There can be no doubt that the introduction of the Montefortino 
helmet must be accredited to the Celts. The ancestral form of this 
helmet but with a much elongated conical topknot, first makes its 
appearance in France and Austria in the late 5th century B.C. examples 
notably coming from Somme Tombe in France, Durnberg bei Hallein and 
Hallstatt in Austria. 

In the early 5th century the Celtic armourers seemed to have used 
both bronze and iron for their helmets but by the end of that century 
iron is in complete ascendancy. It 1s these iron examples which are 
much closer in form and shape to those later helmets which are 
generally accepted as the true Montefortino. It is in its iron form 
that the true Celtic Montefortino helmet first makes it appearance in 
the Italian Peninsula at the very end of the Sth century and the 
beginning of the 4th century B.C. 

Iron Celtic Montefortino helmets have been found all over north and 
east Italy, especially around Bologna, Perugia, and Ancona, but most 
importantly at the great Celtic cemetery site of Montefortino itself 
which gives its name to this type of helmet. It was excavated in the 
late 1890s by Brizio (1899, 617-791.) who found at least six complete 
examples and fragments of many more, all of which are now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Ancona. Other iron helmets of this date. were found at 
the cemeteries of Monterenzo, Numana and Filottrano (Baumgärtel 1937, 
231-286.). Peter Connolly (1981, 99.) suggested that these helmets 
were brought into Italy by the Senones within whose territories the 


majority of these finds have been made. The evidence for this, 
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however, is far from conclusive but what is beyond doubt is that the 
introduction and dissemination of the Montefortino helmet was as a 
direct result of the Celtic incursions into the Italian Peninsula. 

By the end of the 5th and the early 4th centuries B.C., bronze 
Montefortino helmets made by Italian craftsmen were in widespread use, 
but apparently confined to an area of Northern Central Italy roughly 
equivalent to modern Tosco Eniliano centring around Bologna, Florence, 
Perugia and Cerverteri. (figs. 124 and 125 nos: 1, 4, 5, 6, 9, 17 and 
78.). A number of these helmets (nos. 4, 17 and 78,) although found 
in Celtic tombs have Etruscan inscriptions which therefore presupposes 
that they were booty rather than Celtic imports. 

The later 4th and early 3rd centuries B.C. saw a much wider 
distribution with a concentration stretching from Umbria, again 
centred on Perugia (fig.124) (Nos. 7, 24, 26, 45, 46, 47 and 52.) 
through southern Etruria (Nos: 30, 36, 37, 38, 49, 50 and 53.) the 
Abruzzi (No. 56) and even into Campania, (Nos.20, 21, 31, 32, 34 and 
85.) and Sicily (Nos. 11 and 22 and 88-92.). There is also a very 
high concentration of Montefortino helmets in the Po Valley, (Nos. 15, 
83 103, 104 and 117.) which date between the last quarter of the 3rd 
century and the first quarter of the 2nd century B,C. which, Coarelli 
(1976, 171-172.) equates with the campaign against the Insubres, 
between 223-221 B.C. Thus by the end of the 3rd century B.C. the 
Montefortino helmet had spread throughout the whole Italian peninsula 
and one of the main agencies of this distribution was the Roman Army. 

The spread of this type of helmet into Southern France and Spain 
also occurs in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. almost certainly asa 


result of Roman expansion and a small amount of local copying 
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((fig.125) Nos: 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 and 65, 67- 70, 72-77). By the 
end of the 2nd and the beginning of the ist centuries B.C. Roman 
Montefortino helmets are even found in the upper Allier and Rhone 
valleys. 

Finally, with Caesar's campaigns in Gaul and Germany and the later 
Imperial campaigns, these helmets were spread throughout Western 
Europe up to the Rhine frontier. (Nos 111-116 and 139.) Their spread 
into Greece and the eastern Mediterranean is less clear due to the 
lack of extant and published examples. However there is a helmet 
(No.23), supposedly found in a well near the Pireaus and a further 
group of three helmets Nos 39, 66 and 118, from 'Thesprotia in 
northern Greece, Istria and Sissek in Yugoslavia respectively, which 
probably date from either the end of the Second Punic War, the First 
Kacedonian Var or from the Civil Wars. The spread of the Montefortino 
helmet therefore acts almost as a barometer of Roman troop movements 
and the expansion of the Roman Empire and its dissenination can be 


directly attributed to the Roman Army and its military success. 
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FIG. 124 


Distribution of Montefortino helmets of Types I-IV 
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Key to distribution maps. (figs, 124 and 125) 
1,  Benacci near Bologna, Italy, 

3, Sainte Foy les Lyons, France, 

4, Populonia near Florence, Italy, 

5,  Monteluce, Perugia, Italy, 

7, Santa Giuliana, Perugia, Unbria, Italy, 
8, Ancona, Marche, Italy, 

9, Cerveteri Italy, 

10, Todi, Italy, 

13, Berceto near Parna, Emilia Rok Ghi; Italy, 
15, Gherando Ghiradini, Volterra, Italy, 
17, Benacci near Bologna, Italy, 

22, Siatta, Sicily, 

23, Piraeus, Greece, 

24, Monteluce, Perugia, Umbria, Italy, 
26, Locri, Italy, 

30, Talamone, Italy, 

31, Pietrabbondarte, Italy, 

32, Pietrabbondarte, Italy, 

34, Paestum, Campania, Italy, 

36, Cervéteri, Italy, 

37, Cervéteri, Italy, 

38, Vetulonia, Italy, 

39. Istria, Yugoslavia, 

42, Rome, Italy, 

43, Pegazzano near La Spezia, Italy, 
45, Perugia, Italy, 

46, Necropoli del Frontone, Perugia, Umbria, Italy, 
48, Acquaviva, Sicily, 

49, Talanone, Italy, 

50, Drvieto, Tuscany, Italy, 

53, Vulci, Italy, 

55, Lyons, France, 

56, Chieti, Abruzzi, Italy, 

61, Matres de Veyres, Frante, 

62, Marseilles, France, 

63, Ses Paisses, Majorca, 

64, St, Laurent des Arbes, France, 

65, Lyons, France, 

66, Thesprotia, Greece, 

67, San Gelabert de Dalt, Majorca, 

68, Alneria Villaritos, Spain, 

69, Albacete, Spain, 

70, Almeria Villaricos, Spain, 

71, Almeria Villaricos, Spain, 

72, Albenga, Italy, 

73, Anpurias, Spain, 

74, Ampurias, Spain, 

75, Anpurias, Spain, 

76, Anpurias, Spain, 

77, Ampurias, Spain, 

78, Bolsena, Italy, 

79, Casa di Palloti, Bologna, Italy, 
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Sanzeno nell'Anaunia, Italy, 
Montefortino, Marche, Italy, 
Pizzighettone, Lombardy, Italy, 
Vulci, Tuscany, Italy, 

Canosa di Puglia, Puglia, Italy, 
Rieti, Italy, 

Agrigento, Sicily, 

Harbour at Agrigento, Sicily, 
Harbour at Agrigento, Sicily, 
Harbour at Agrigento Sicily, 

Lodi, Italy, 

Taranto, Italy, 

Valladolid Pago de Gorrita, Spain, 
Loreto Apruntino, Italy, 

Quinta Redonda, Soria, Spain,, 
Vöcklabrück, Austria, 

Crenona, Lombardy, Italy, 
Castelnuovo, Lombardy, Italy, 
Albenga, Italy, 

Los Castellones de Ceal Jean, Spain, 
Murcia Cabecico del Tesoro, Spain, 
Aljezur, Portugal, 

Llubi a Inca, Majorca, 

Vardt Luttiigen, Germany,, 

Vaal at Millingen near Nijmegen, Holland, 
Buggenun, Limburg, Holland, 
Fliegenhóhle near Dane St, Kanzian, ‘lstria, 
Lippe near Múnster, Germany, 
Cremona, Lombardy, Italy, 

River Kulpa near Sissek Yugoslavia, 
River Arno Tuscany, Italy, 
Ampurias, Spain, 

Domus Flavia, Rome, Italy, 
uM 
Montenerodono, Italy, 

Albenga, Italy, 

Albenga, Italy, 

Albenga, Italy, 

Albenga, Italy, 

Harbour at Gruisson l'Aude, France, 
Harbour at Gruissan l'Aude, France, 
Vaal at Pannerden near Nijmegen, Holland, 
Pompeii, Campania Italy, 


Adda at Pizzeghetone near Cremona, Lombardy, Italy, 
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FIG. 126 


Manufacture. 

Most bronze Montefortino helmets were raised from one sheet. The 
processes involved are similar to those already described (See chapter 
1.) The smith would "hollow" the sheet and after reannealing, work the 
metal into a rounded cone, by raising it over a domed headed stake to 
the required depth of the helmet bowl, leaving an allowance at the 
apex to form the crest-knob. Concentric hammering would ensure an 
even thickness and a symmetrical bowl. As the metal thickened towards 
the bottom it formed the lower rim. The metal at the apex of the bowl 
would be drawn up by. "swelling" the metal with consistent and 
concenctric hammer blows over a very small area on the inside of the 
bowl. This being completed, the armourer would proceed to "raise" the 
crest-knob by drawing in the swelling to produce a neck and then to 
form the hollow crest-knob on a thin round headed rod-like stake. The 
small projecting neck-guard was produced by drawing the metal outwards 
at the back. When the basic form had been achieved, the lower rim 
would need to be finished by evening up the upper line and trimming 
back the excess. This would then be "caulked" with a hammer to give it 
a strong even thickness. On helmets of Type, IV (See section on 
development) this edge was left squared up but on all other forms, 
with the exception of type IX where the edge is hardly thickened at 
all, it was given a round or oval section ta a lesser or greater 
extent. 

The decoration would have been added by chasing with punches or a 
graver and adding grooves with an assortment of files. Quite often 
on helmets of the later 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. the decoration was 


added simply with a file. At the end of this process holes would be 
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drilled or punched into the neck-guard, through. which was riveted a 
double looped chin-strap fastening, and into the sides of the helmet 
bowl to hold the cheek-piece hinges (the manufacture of these items 
will be discussed later.). Finally the crest-knob would have been 
filled with lead to hold the crest pin and the lining added. Since 
there are no traces of stitching holes, it must be assumed that 
linings were glued into the helmets. 

Not all Montefortino helmets were made in one piece. There are two 
groups, types X and XII (Table 1 Nos. 77, 135-8 and 139-142.), that 
have their bowls and crest-knob made separately, the latter being 
applied afterwards. These take two forms. In the case of helmets 77 
and 139-142 the crest-knob is a separate casting which is soldered to 
the finished bowl. However in the case of helmets of type X the 
Celtic practice of riveting the crest-knob through the apex . of.. the 
bowl has been adopted. 

There are three Montefortino helmets, which bear stamped marks that 
can only be interpreted as maker's or armourers narks. They all cone 
from Italy and are of types VI, VII and IX respectively, and as such 
date to the end of the third to the first centuries B.C. These marks 
are quite unlike the  .. usual Etruscan or Roman inscriptions on 
equipment, which are usually just incised or executed in pointillé 
work (as on helmets 1, 4, 42, 49, 54, 83, 85, 105, 111, 114, 115, 118 
and 140.) and give the owner's name and occasionally his unit, but are 
actually countersunk into the bronze with a die. They are similar in 
nature to cutlers' marks of the same period. That this was done at the 


tine of manufacture can be seen by the fact that the stamp on helmet 
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No.86 from Rieti overlies part of the decoration on the neck-guard, 
but is itself overlain by another part. (pl. 1b) 

The first of these three helmets No. 86, now in the Staatliche 
Museen, Munich Inv. No. 69., bears a stamp Q COSSI Q(f), ‘of Quintus 
Cossius son of Quintus'. This is interpreted by Coarelli (Coarelli 
1976, 162.) as an owner's mark, but for the reasons already listed, 1t 
ds without doubt the stamp of a private artisan or entrepreneur. 
Indeed the cost of preparing a die to mark a single individual's 
helmet would be prohibitive as well as unnecessary . The helmet can 
be dated by the style of the stamp to the period between the end of 
the third century and the beginning of the second century B.C. The 
two other helmets, Nos. 99 (pl. 1a) and 123 (pl. 2a), which bear 
similar countersunk marks, which may refer to the same man e.g. 
Fron(to), respectively a monogram FR and a stamp reading (?)RON, date 
from the middle of the second century to the first century B.C. The 
fact that any armourer would go to the extent of having a stamp made 
for this purpose would seem to imply considerable and large scale 
production by individuals or groups of individuals possibly in 
fulfillment of quotas or state contracts, for instance Livy tell us 
(Book XXVIII, 45, 14-20.) that in 205 B.C. Publius Cornelius Scipio 
required Arretium to produce three thousand helmets for his campaign 
in Africa. 

At the end of the second century B.C. a new technique was adopted 
in the production of the Montefortino helmet 1.e. the process of 
spinning (see chapter 1 on Manufacture). Two Republican helmets show 
traces of spinning, helmet No. 141, now in the Museo Gregoriano in the 


Vatican, and helmet No. 131, from an early first century B.C ship 
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wreck at Gruissan now in the Musée de Narbonne. These exemplify the 
two approaches to the application of this technique. Helmet No. 141 
has a separately cast crest-knob but the bowl is spun whereas helmet 
No. 131 was manufactured with an integral crest-knob. Both of these 
helmets have hemispherical bowls. However it is possible to spin the 
basic slightly conical oval bowl, excluding the crest-knob, of a 
Montefortino helmet on a lathe over a wooden former and it is 
therefore possible that some of type XI were made in this manner. This 
requires a very skilled worker indeed, and no known Montefortino, with 
the exception of one Augustan helmet from Nijmegen (Table 1 no. 139.), 


would seem to have been made in this fashion. 
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FIG. 127 
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Table 2: Typology. 


No, :Crest-knob: Decoration on Bowl; Neck- Bowl: Bowl: "Type 

Mouldings guard Forn Height 

e 

1, & x x t tt + x t I, 
2, 4 x x f x + + x I 
Qi. A eos x x x x x D I, 
4, | x x x x * of x I, 
5, X x x x x tok x I, 
EX t t Eo t t x I, 
7, x x x t tt toi x I, 
8, * t x x x * f x I 
9, t x x tot tof x I 
10, f * x x + x x I, 
Mx x f + Xx + x t I, 
12, f t x t tt + t x I, 
13, x f x + KE + f t I, 
14, x x t x x + f x I, 
15, f t f t tt t t x X. 
16 a æ a o e t tt t X t D I 
17, x $ x x t x t Il, 
18, f % x t tf x x t iI, 
19, $ £ t + tt t x t II, 
20, f x x + tt tí x x IE, 
21, f f t rt tt x x x IE 
22, X x x x x x t x Il, 
23, * x x t tt x x x Il, 
24, X k f % Xx t t x II, 
25, x x x x x x t IT; 
26, X t t t x x x x Il, 
27, X x t x x x x x IT, 
28, x x x t t x x II, 
29, t t x tt X t - - - U 
30, % + t * III, 
31, f x t tt "2 x III, 
32, % x tot * IIl, 
33, x x x toi x III, 
34, x x x IT, 
35, x x * II, 
36, t x + © f III, 
37, X x to XK * t * III, 
38, * : x x > «HI, 
39, f x t x tot x Itt, 
AD em mms tt x t III, 
41,t * f x LI x E x III, 
42, x. . + f x HT, 
42, X £ X ttt i + - - - II 
44, % x t tt tt x IV, 
45, X X x x x + + x IV, 
16, X x t tt kot £ IV, 
47, % x x t kot x IV, 
48, X t x t + x * IV, 
49, * f x H x x x IV, 
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No,:Crest-knob: Decoration on Bowl: Neck- Bowl: Bowl; Type 


Mouldings guard Form Height 
50, f * f E: t £f x IV, 
51, f X X x + f f IV, 
52, f x kt t + ; x IV, 
53, * x + x ¢t ro: t IV, 
54, f x x tox t f t IV, 
55, f x 4t ££ + x f IV, 
56, X x + x k + x x IV, 
57, * x + x + t x IV, 
58, f * x x + f t IV, 
t9, f X t x of f : £ IV 
60, * f t tf * t x n 
61, kt x x x x x V, 
62, f x x x k x x V, 
63, tt t * f tt of x V, 
64, tt kk f x x t V. 
65, f x tt t X x V, 
66, f x tt kt x x x V, 
67, ------ t tt x + - = = V, 
68, X x tt x X t Sec Cog y 
69, * t x tt f t x x V. 
70,------ XL x x f - 9 = Y, 
Mr --- x * * x =- dec 5 
TD, X t * x e - - Y 
733, - -- --- x x x e WV, 
MU, ------ x X x - N 
75, -- ce eee st x x x mU ue. ei: 
76, ------ x x x x sop 18, ZEW; 
27. + X Í t t i > y 


70, tx r TE t t t VI, 
79, xx t ftoi t t f VI, 
80 tt tof t i tt VI, 
e, tt t ot t t ii VI, 
82, tt t + t t £o VI, 
$82, ++ toi t t txt VI, 
84. ++ t t t t toi VI, 
95, tł - _ t tt VI, 
86, ++ ood t tt VI, 
9, tt tx t x t t VI, 
88, ft tt t t tt VI, 
89, ------ t t t tt VI, 
90, ------ k t x tx VI, 
3, tt x t t t tt VI, 
92, tt tt tt t tt VI, 
93, tt t t x k= = - VI, 
94, tt tx t txt VI, 
95, tt oti x tt VI, 
96 tt i t t t t VI 
97, tt k t TT" + VII, 
98, tt r 2 kk % t VII, 
99, t ox tt t t VII, 
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No,;Crest-knob; Decoration on Bowl: Weck- Bovl: Bowl: Type 


Mouldings guard Form ` Height 
e 
100, tt x x tt t x VIT. 
101, tł x xk x t VIT, 
102, Xf x tí xx x x VIT, 
103, tt x x tt x x VIT, 
104, £f x x tk x t VIT, 
105, tt x tt x £ VII, 
106,2 ===> x tt k - =- =- VII 
107, x tk x x VII, 
108, tf x EMI: x e € VII, 
109 Y x ir x t VII 
110, E: 222020: x VIII 
m, c x + £f f x VITI 
112, x eer k £ Li VIII 
W3, £f tito t f x VIII 
114,£ x t x t. VIII 
M5, t eee t f x VIII 
M6, x tee xx & VIII 
117, tł t + ti t fi t VIII 
118,£ xk xx t f x VIII 
9, x eee f x x VIII 
120,- - ---- * ff x es SO NTH 
121,----- eer 1 x VITI 


128, + f tf tł t IX, 
124, x t t + x IX, 
125, + Ert f x IX, 
1206, + t tt t x IX, 
127,3 --- È hE i - = IX, 
128,- - - -- k łk of - - c I 
129,----- t tt t - - - IX 
130,2 - - -- Y tt t - - - I 
131, x t kk t x IX, 
132,- - - - - È tk t - - -N 
133,- - - -- t tt t - - - I 
134 t t ftot t IX 
135,% ttt x i.t t a 
136, x t t t Y, 
137, t t x x X, 
A A AA re it 
139, t t tt x x XL, 
140, & 2 x tk t t XI, 
141, * : 00 > k £ x XI, 
HA Ro. nuce E Lad À CES 
143, f k t fo x XII, 


Key: H- Hemispherical; C- Conical; T- Truncated Conical: D- Decorated; A- Applied; 
Di- discoid; Te- Thick cable; c- Cable; In, Lines- Incised Lines; HB- Herringbone 
patterns Dg- Dgee Moulding; Pm plain Moulding; N- No decoration, L- long; S- Short; 
F- Flat; B- Bulbous, 
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Table 3: Dating. 


No,: Context: 


1, 


c,390 B,C,: dated by 
ceramics and associated 
grave goods, 


Unknown 


Unknown 

C, 400-350 B,C,: dated by 
Etrucan Inscription and 
associated grave goods, 
Unknown 

¿th century B,C,: dated 
by associated Attic red 
figure vares, 


End of 4th century B,C.: 
dated by grave goods, 


Unknovn but probably 
late 4th or early 3rd 
century 8,C, 

Unknown 


350-300 B,C,: dated by 
associated ceranics, 


Unknown 
Unknown 


350-300 B,C,: dated by 
associated ceranics 


Unknown 


Unknown 


Unknown 


c,390 B,C,: dated by an 
Etruscan inscription and 
associated grave goods, 


Provenance! 

Tomba di Benacei near 
Bologna, Italy, 

Unknown, but said to be 
fron Italy, 

Sainte Foy des Lyons 

A tomb in the Necropolis 
di Populonia, 


Unknown, but said to be 
fron near Florence, 
Tonb in the Necropolis 
di Monteluce near 
Perugia, 


Grave find, Necropolis 
Santa Giuliana, Perugia 


Grave find from Ancona 
Grave find, Cervéteri 


Tonb VI La Peschiera 
necropolis, Todi, 


Sicily 
Italy 


Gallic grave at 
Casaselvatica di Berceto 


Italy 


Tonb VII Gherando 
Ghirandini near Voltera 


Italy 


Benatci Metropolis near 
Bologna, Italy 
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Suggested 


c,390 B,C, 


400-300 B,C, 


400-300 B,C, 


400-350 B,C, 


400-350 B,C, 


400-350 B,C, 


330-300 B,C 


. 350-290 B.C, 


400-350 B,C, 


350-300 B,C, 


400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B.C, 


350-300 B,C, 


400-300 B,C, 


400-300 B.C, 


400-300 B,C, 


390-50 B,C 


No,: Context: 


18, 


31, 


32, 


.33, 
34, 
35, 
36, 


37, 


Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 


End of 4th century B,C.: 
dated by grave goods, 


Unk novn 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Grave find c, 260 B,C 


must predate the battle 
in 225 B,C, 


Sanctuary find must post- 


date the founding of the 
settlement 
century B,C, 


Sanctuary find must post- 


date the founding of the 
settlement 
century B,C, 
Unknawn 
Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 


Unknown 


in the late 4th 


in the late 4th 


Provenance: 

Italy, 

Italy 

Apulia, Italy 
Apulia, Italy 
Siacca, Sicily 

Fron a vell between 
Daphne and Piraeus 


Greece, 


Grave find, Necropolis 
di Monteluce, Perugia 


Italy 
Gerace Minor, Italy, 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 


4 


Grave find at Talamone 


Pietrabbondante, Italy 


^ 


Pietrabbondante, Italy 


Italy 


Paestum, Italy . 


Italy 
Grave find, Cervéteri 
Grave find, Cervéteri 
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Assigned 

400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B.C, 
400-300 B,C, 
400-200 B.C, 


400-200 B,C, 


350-300 8,C 


400-300 B.C, 
400-300 B.C, 
400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B,C, 
350-250 B,C, 
300-250 B.C, 


300-200 B.C, 


300-200 B,C, 


300-200 B,C, 
300-200 B,C, 
300-200 B,C, 
350-250 B,C, 


350-250 B,C, 


No, : Context: 


38, 
39, 
40, 
41, 


42, 


43, 


44, 


45, 


46, 


47, 


48, 


49, 


50, 


51, 


52, 


53, 


Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown but inscribed 
Aurelius Victorinus MIL, 
COH XII URB, so must post 
date the founding of the 
Urban Cohorts in 27 B,C, 
Ballic grave find dated 
by associated grave goods 
to the second half of the 
4th century B,C, 

Unknown 


¿th century B,C,: 
dated by grave goods, 


End of 4th century B,C.: 
dated by grave goods, 
Unknown 


Unknown 


Grave find c, 260 B,C 
must predate the battle 
in 225 B,C, 

Mid, 4th century B,C, 
Tonb: dated by Apulian 
red figure vares, 
Unknown, 


Unknown, 


Grave find 4th century B,C 


Provenante: Assigned 
Vetulonia , Italy 350-300 B,C, 
Istria, Yugoslavia 250-150 B.C, 


Italy 300-200 B.C, 
Italy 300-200 BC, 
Rome, Italy, post 27 B.C, 
Pegazzano La Spezia, 350-300 B,C, 
Italy, 5 
Unknown, but said to be 300-200 B,C, 
fron Italy, 

Grave find, Necropolis 380-330 B,C 


Monte Tezio nei Dintorni 
Perugia 


Grave find, Necropolis 
del Frontone, Perugia, 


350-300 B.C 


Italy 400-300 B,C, 
Found between Acquaviva 400-200 B,C, 
and Montepulciano, 

Sicily, 

Grave find at Talamone 300-250 B,C 
Tonb of the Seven 350-300 B,C, 
Rooms at Orvieto 

Italy 850-250 B,C, 


Said to be Perugia, 
Italy 


350-200 B,C, 


Vulci must predate the 
fall of Vulci in 280 B,C 


350-280 B,C, 
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No, : Context: 


54, 
55, 
56, 
57, 
58, 
59, 
60, 
61, 
62, 


63, 


64, 


65, 
66, 


67, 


68, 


69, 


70, 


71, 


Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 
Unknown, 


Cremation: dated to the 
the 2nd century B,C, 


Varrior grave: dated by 
by associated teramics to 
Ist century B,C, 


Unknown, 


Unknown, 


Unknown, 


t 250 B,C, Before the 
destruction of the site 
in the 2nd Punic Var, 


Grave find containing 
naterial dating to the 
late 3rd and early 2nd 
centuries B,C, 


t 220 B,C, Before the 
destruction of the site, 
in the 2nd Punic War, 


t 220 B,C, Before the 
destruction of the site, 
in the 2nd Punic War, 


Provenance: 
Italy 

Said to be Lyons 
Chieti 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Unknown 

Unknown 


Ses Paisses, Majorca 


$t Laurent des Arbres 


Said to be Lyons 


Thesprotia, Northern 
Greece, Possibly 
associated vith the 
arny of Pyrrhus c, 280 


San Gelbert de Dalt, 
Majorca, 


Tomb 560, Almeria 
Villaricos, Spain, 


Iberian necropolis at 
Albacte, Spain, 


Grave find, Almeria 
Villaricos, Spain, 


Tomb 1080, Almeria 
Villaricos, Spain, 
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Assigned 

350-300 B.C, 
350-250 B,C, 
350-250 B.C, 
400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B,C, 
400-300 B.C. 
300-250 B,C, 
300-250 B,C 
300-250 B,C 


200-100 B,C 


100-60 B,C, 


300-200 B.C, 
300-250 B,C, 


300-200 B.C, 


300-220 B,C, 


300-200 B.C, 


300-220 B,C, 


300-220 B,C, 


No,: Context: 


72, 


73, 


74, 


75, 


76, 


77, 


70, 


79, 


80, 
81, 


82, 


83, 


84, 


85, 
86 


87, 


c,80-70 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora ett, 


Cremation Burial: Late 2nd 
century B,C, 


Cremation Burial: Late 2nd 
century B,C, 


Cremation Burial: Late 2nd 
century B.C, 


Cremation Burial: Late 2nd 
century B,C, 


Crenation Burial: Late 2nd 
century B,C, 


Early 3rd century B,C,: 
dated by an Etruscan 
inscription AMIOVM (SUOINA) 
and associated ceramics, 


3rd century B,C dated by 
associated ceramics, 


Unknown, 
Unknown, 


Late 4th or early 3rd 
centuries B,C, Must pre- 
date they expulsion of the 
Senones in 282 B,C, 


Last quarter of the 

3rd century B,C,: dated 
by an Archaic Latin 
Inscription, 


Late 4th or early 3rd 
tenturies B,C, Must 
predate the fall of Vulci 
in 280 B,C, 

Unknown, 


Unknown, 


Unknovn, 


Provenante: 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Italy, 


Grave No, 10 Necropolis 
at Ampurias, Spain, 


Grave No, 13 Netropolis 
at Ampurias, Spain, 


Assigned 


100-50 B,C, 


150-100 B,C, 


150-100 B,C, 


6rave No, 110 Netropolis 150-100 B,C, 


at Ampurias, Spain, 


Grave No, 31 Necropolis 
at Ampurias, Spain, 


Grave No, 7 Necropolis 
at Ampurias, Spain, 


Grave Find from Votive 
Necropolis at Bolsena, 
Italy, Must predate the 
Roman capture of the 
site in 264 B.C, 


Casa di Palloti near 
Bologna, 


Italy 
Sanzeno nell'Anaunia 


Tonb XXV Montefortina 


The Adda at Pizzeghetone 


Tomb at Vulci 


Canosa di Puglia, 
Rieti, Italy 


Italy 
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150-100 B,C, 


150-100 B,C, 


300-270 B,C, 


275-250 B,C, 


300-250 B.C, 
300-250 B,C, 


300-280 B,C, 


225-200 B,C, 


300-280 B.C, 


250-200 B.C, 
200-150 B,C, 


350-250 B.C, 


No, : Context: 


68, 


89, 


90, 


91, 


32, 


93, 


94, 


95, 


9 


ge 


97, 
98, 
99, 


100 


101 
102 


103 


' 


Mid 3rd century B.C, 
Battle in harbour during 
first Punic Var 264-1 B,C, 


Mid 3rd century B,C, 
Battle in harbour during 
first Punic Var 264-1 B.C, 


Mid 3rd century B,C, 
Battle in harbour during 
first Punic War 264-1 B,C, 


Mid 3rd century B,C, 
Battle in harbour during 
first Punic Var 264-1 B,C, 


Unknown, 

Unknown, 

First half of the 3rd 
century B,C, : dated by 
associated grave goods, 
Mid 3rd century B,C, 


Battle in harbour during 
first Punic Var 264-1 B,C, 


Grave find dated to the 2nd 


century B,C by ceranits 
Unknown, 

Unknown, 

Unknown, . 


Vhen discovered the helmet 
contained two silver bowls 
holding Ist century B,C, 
autonomous Spanish silver 
coins, Which date the find 


- to 75-73 B.C, — 


An undated grave find, 


Unknown, 


Provenante: 
Shipwreck in the harbour 


of Heraclea Minor, 


Shipwreck in the harbour 
of Heraclea Minor, 


Shipwreck in the harbour 
of Heraclea Minor, 


Shipwreck in the harbour 
of Heraclea Minor, 

Italy 

Italy 

Gallic tomb at Cascina 


Mairana near Lodi, 


From the harbour of 
Taranto, 


Pago de Gorrita 
Valladolid, Spain, 
Italy 

Italy 

Loreto Apruntino, Italy, 


Quinta Redonda, Soria, 
Spain, 


Vörklabrück, Austria, 


Italy 


Unknown: Possibly associated Cremona, Italy, 


vith the canpaign against 


the Insubres in 223-221 B,C, 
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hssigned 


270-250 B,C, 
270-250 B.C, 
270-250 B,C, 
270-250 B.C, 


275-200 B,C, 
275-200 B,C, 


275-250 B,C, 
270-250 B,C, 


200-100 B.C 


200-100 B,C, 
200-100 B,C, 
200-100 B,C, 


125-75 B.C, 


200-150 B,C, 
200-150 B.C, 


230-200 B,C, 


No, ; 


104, River find: Possibly 
associated with the campaign 
against the Insubres in 223 


105, 


106, 


107 


108, 


109, 


110, 


n 


112 


113, 


114 


115 


116 


- 


117, 


Context: 


221 B,C, 


Unknown, 


c,80-70 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora etc, 


Grave Find in 2nd century 
B,C, Iberian necropolis 


Tomb 146 Cabecico del Tesoro 
dated to the late 3rd or 
early 2nd centuries 8,C, 


Unknown, 


Unknown, 


Unknown: but this helmet is 
dated by its inscription 
to the first third of the Ist 


century B,C, 


River find, 


the establishment of the 
Roman presence on the Waal, - 


Unknown, part of the 
Castellani Collection, 


River find: Inscribed KAP 
(Legionis) XIII, This legion 
was formed in 9 A,D, and 
disbanded in 70 AD, 


Unknown although the helnet 
is inscribed in such a manner 
an early imperial date, 


River find although it must 
post date the establishment 
of a Roman presence on the 
Rhine c,50 B,C, 


Unknown: Possibly associated Cremona, Italy, 
vith the campaign against 
the Insubres in 223-221 B,C, 


River Adda near Castel- 
nuovo Bocca d'Adda, 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Los Castellones de Ceal, 
Cabecico del Tesoro 
Aljezur, Portugal, 

Grave find at Llubi a 


Vardt Luttingen near 
Yanten, Germany, 


The Vaal near Millingen 


Probably Italy, 


The Maas near Buggenum 
Limburg, Holland, 


Fliegentóhle near Dane 
St, Kanzianlstria, 


River Lippe near Offen, 


Assigned 


230-200 B,C, 


200-100 B.C, 


100-50 B,C, 

200-100 B.C, 
200-100 B,C, 
200-100 B.C, 
150-100 B,C, 


100-50 B,C, 


10-50 A,D, 


100 B,C, - 
60 A.D, 


8-70 A.D, 


230-170 B,C, 


No, : 


118, 


119, 


120, 


121, 


122 


— 
N 
n 


— 
r» 
~ 


— 
w 
-— 


Context: 


River find: Inscribed 


Provenante: 


River Kulpa near Sissek, 


SCIPCIO) IMPCERATOR) the most Yugoslavia, 


likely general being P, 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
This vould probably date the 
helmet to 49-48 B,C, 

River find, 


Cremation Burial: End 2nd 
century B,C, 


Unknown, 
Pre 69 A,D, found beneath 
the Domus Flavia, Rome 


Unknown, part of the 
Meyrick Collection, 


Found in a Mine shaft 
near Alcaracejos, 


Unknown, 


Unknown, 


£,80-70 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora etc, 


c, 80-70 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora etc, 


c,80-70 B.C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora etc, 


c,80-70 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora ett, 


c,50-10 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora ett, 


c,50-10 B,C: Shipwreck dated 
by associated amphora etc, 


Unknown, 


Unknown, 


The Arno near Florence 


Grave No, 7 Necropolis 
at Ampurias, Spain, 


Turkey, 

Rome beneath the Domus 
Flavia in Rome 
Probably Italy, 
Alcaracejos, Córdóba, 
Spain, 


Forum Fulvii near 
Alessandria, Italy, 


Montenerodamo, Italy, 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Italy, 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Italy, 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Italy, 


Shipwreck at Albenga, 
Italy, 


Shipwreck in Grand Basin, 
B Grussan L'Aude, France, 


Shipwreck in Grand Basin, 
B Grussan L'Aude, Frante, 


Turkey, 


Probably Italy, 
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Assigned 


c,50 B.C, 


150-50 B,C, 


150-100 B,C, 
100 B,C,- 
50 A.D, 
100-30 B,C 
150-50 B,C, 
100-50 B,C, 


100-50 B,C, 


100-50 B.C, 
100-50 B,C, 


100-50 B.C, 


: 100-50 B,C, 


50-10 B,C, 


50-10 B,C, 


100 B,C.- 
50 A.D, 
100-50 B,C, 


PP ne, 


No,: Context: Provenance: 
135, Unknown, Italy 

136, Unknown, Italy 

137, Unknown, Northern Italy, 
138, Unknown, Italy 


139, River find, But must post The Vaal near Pannerden 
date the establishment of Holland, 
the Roman presence on the 


Vaal, 
140, Unknown, Italy, 
141, Unknovn, Italy, 


142, Unknown, but from Pompeii so Pompeii, Italy, 
nust predate the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D, 


143, River find: From the Adda Pizzeghetone near 
near Pizzeghetone Cremona, Italy, 


Assigned 
300-200 B.C, 
300-200 B.C, 
350-300 B,C.. 
300-200 B,C, 


10-50 A,D, 


c, 100 B,C, 
c, 100 B,C, 
50 B,C - 50 
A.D, 


t, 50 AD, 


IC aa e MM W O WA RZE EE RC CD cd 
tel 
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Typology. 

Approximately two thirds of all known Montefortino helmets were 
found either in or before the 19th Century, when little or no accurate 
records were made of their context or associated objects. In the 
following typology a very great deal of importance has been given to 
the dated examples found in the 20th Century and their place within 
it. The typology has been based upon a stylistic evolution of the 
form, size and shape of the helmet bowl, its decoration, crest-knobs 
and cheek-pieces, as well as to the general standard of manufacture 
and finish. 

Although Russell Robinson (1975, 17-18.) and Coarelli (1976, 157- 
173.) both attempted to create a basic typology they did little more 
than skim the surface of the problem and produced only four basic 
groupings. Robinson divided the bronze Montefortino from its 
introduction into Italy at the beginning of the 4th century B.C. to 
lts final disappearance in the second half of the 1st century A.D. 
into four broad categories, types A-D. His typology itself is based 
on only thirteen examples which, with the exception of some examples 
Of types C and D, are undated. Vhilst his assumption that the 
decoration and the standards of manufacture of these helmets decline 
over time is correct, Robinson totally ignores those helmets of 
Etruscan manufacture fitted with trefoil  cheek-pieces and the 


variations in bowl height, shape and, except in its decline, 


decoration. 
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Coarelli on the other hand concentrates on typology of the 
Montefortino helmet from the 4th to the end of the 3rd centuries B.C. 
He not only suggests that the early iron examples are of Italian 
origin but includes these in his typology as form A. 

Neither scholar attempted to examine the majority of known helmets 
in any great detail, 1f at all, and therefore their groupings are too 
large and inflexible. It is possible, based upon the close examination 
Of the stylistic factors mentioned above and the dated examples, to 
construct a basic developmental sequence and to divide it into twelve 
distinct types. 

Type I.. (Nos. 1-16.) 4th Century B.C. 

Helmets of type I are all made in one piece and characterised by a 
hemispherical bowl with a short neck-guard of half round section. The 
lower edge is considerably thickened and has a rim of rounded 
section, (5-9 mm thick). The crest-knob is invariably of a 
hemispherical form. These are decorated with a double layer of 
upward facing scale pattern and a rosette at the apex consisting of 
nine to thirteen petals arranged around the opening. The lower edge 
of the helmet bowl is thick and decorated with a broad cable pattern, 
which has been deeply chased and filed. This 1s surmounted by four 
or five bands of fluted mouldings, some of which, but never more than 
two, are decorated with an incised herring-bone pattern. All the 
decoration on helmets of this type incorporates an ogee moulding near 
its base and is carefully executed and deeply chiselled. On fifteen 
1.e. ninety-five percent of the surviving helmets of this type the 
decoration around the base of the helmet consists of a thick cable 


pattern at the bottom surmounted by a narrow moulding decorated with 
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an incised herring-bone pattern. This in turn is surmounted by a 
broader plain ogee moulding over which are three narrow mouldings, the 
first two are plain and the third decorated with incised herring-bone 
work. 

The cheek-pieces, where present, are of a bicuspid form, and are 
thick with a raised rim around the edge. The cusps are shallow and 
not greatly exaggerated. Their hinges are held to the bowl by two 
rivets. The chin-strap studs are 'L' shaped and of type A. They are 
riveted to the inside face of the cheek-pieces so that they hang 
below their lower rear edge. 

Type II 4th-3rd Centuries B.C. (Nos 17-29.) 

Helmets of type II are characterised by a moderately high (180-220 
mm.) bulbous bowl made in one piece. This is drawn down at the rear 
to form a short neck-guard of a half round section. The lower edge 
of the bowl is oval in section and is finished by either a thick or a 
narrow cable (3-9 mm.). The majority of helmets of this type have a 
hemispherical crest-knob although two examples (Helmets nos. 17 and 
28) have truncated conical ones. The hemispherical forms are 
decorated with a simple rosette or the more usual rosette and scale 
pattern, whereas those of a truncated conical form are decorated 
with three layers of a "brick-like" pattern.. 

The lower edge of most helmet bowls of this type are decorated with 
a thick cable pattern surmounted by up to four bands of fluting. 
Like the helmets of the proceeding form most of the helmets of this 
type are enbellished at their base by a thick cable surmounted by a 
narrow moulding decorated with an incised herring-bone pattern. This 


in turn is surmounted by a broader but plain ogee moulding above which 
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are three narrow mouldings, the first two of which are plain and the 
third decorated with incised herring-bone work. 

Vhere they survive these helmets are equipped with cheek-pieces of 
a bicuspid form. These are either of the form that is thick with a 
raised border or thin with raised central portion. The hinges for the 
cheek-pieces are always secured to the bowl by two rivets. 
Type III. (Nos. 30-43.) 4th-3rd Centuries B. C. 
As with the preceeding type, helmets of type III are made from a 
single billet of metal. They are characterised by a slightly bulbous 
hemispherical bowl of medium height (150-194 mm.), with a short neck- 
guard of a half round section. The rin around the lower edge of the 
helmet is moderately thickened (5-9 mm. wide). The bowl is surmounted 
by a hemispherical crest-knob which is either plain or decorated with 
one or two incised lines encircling it, or as in the case of helmet 24 
with a simple rosette, The bowl of the helmet itself is decorated 
around its bottom edge by fluting and incised lines numbering between 
two to five rows.  Vhere they survive these helmets are equipped with 
cheek-pienes of a bicuspid form. These are thin with a raised central 
portion. The hinges for the cheek-pieces are always secured to the 
bowl by two rivets . 
Type TY. 4th-3rd Centuries B. C. (Nos. 44-59.). 
These helmets are made in one piece and have a moderately low 
hemispherical bowl (168-196 mm. high). At the rear they have a short 
neck-guard of-half oval section. The lower edge of the helmet bowl is 
quite thick (7-4 mm.), but flattened and angular. 
The crest-knobs of these helmets are always of a slightly flattened 


hemispherical form and decorated by a large plain rosette. These 
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helmets are unusual in that at this relatively early date their rims 
are not decorated with a cable pattern but instead up to six or more 
lines of fluting, usually accompanied by two lines of incised herring- 
bone. pattern and in some instances by a tongue or scale pattern 
around the base (Helmets Nos.44, 50 and 54.0. In this they resemble 
helmets of Type III. 

The cheek-pieces which accompany this type of helmet are of a 
trefoil form and are made from two sheets of bronze sandwiching a 
plate of iron or lead. The outer sheet of bronze is decorated with 
three embossed bosses surrounded by concentric circles, up to five in 
nunber. The hinges of these cheek-pieces are always attached to the 
helmet bowl with two rivets. 

Type Y, 3rd - 2nd centuries B.C. (Nos. 60-77.) 

Helmets of type V are all manufactured in ane piece and have low, 
slightly bulbous, hemispherical bowls. At the rear these are drawn 
down to form small sloping neck-guards withahalf oval section. The 
lower edge of the bowl is thin and only slightly thickened (3-2 mm.). 
These helmets are always equipped with hemispherical or truncated 
conical crest-knobs which are decorated with a roughly incised scale 
pattern of one or two rows. The bowls of these helmets are invariably 
decorated with a narrow poorly executed cable pattern around the rim. 
The neck-guard in almost all cases is decorated with a wave pattern. 
Above this are two lines of herring-bone or stippled decoratian. 

There are no cheek-pieces surviving on a helmet of this type, but they 
would have probably been of the usual bicuspid form and although the 
hinges on all these helmets are missing they were originally attached 


with two rivets. 
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In general the shape and finish of this group of helmets is 
inferior and the decoration crude. Since all these helmets share these 
characteristics and many were found in native Spanish and Gallic 
graves, 1t 1s possible that some are native copies rather than exports 
from Italy since Italian workmanship of the same period is far 
superior. 

Type VI. 3rd - 2nd Centuries B.C. (Nos. 78-96.). 

| These helmets are characterised by a high conical, one piece bowl. 
They are generally considerably larger in all respecte than the 
previous forms. They have deep flattened  neck-guards of half oval 
section. The lower edge of the helmet bowl is thickened to produced a 
moderately thick rim (3-6 mm). This type of helmet is always 
equipped with a truncated conical crest-knob which is decorated either 
with two rows of scale pattern and a rosette on the top or more 
simply, as in the case of helmet No. 85, with incised triangles. The 
helmet bowl itself is decorated with a narrow cable surmounted by up 
to six rows of fluting including two or more rows of incised herring- 
bone pattern. 

The cheek-pieces are of an exaggerated bicuspid form and very 
thick. They are always fitted with a chin-strap stud of type B which 
is riveted directly through cheek-piece. The hinges on these helmets 
are attached by two rivets. 

Type VII. 3rd - 2nd Century B.C. (Nos. 97-109.). 

Helmets of type VII have moderately high straight sided bowls (190- 

210 mm.). At the rear the bowl is drawn out to form a short neck- 


guard of half oval section. The lower edge of the helmet bowl is 
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considerably thinner than on the previous form (c.4 mm.) and slightly 
flattened. 

These helmets are always made in one piece. The  crest-knobs 
associated with this type of Montefortino are of a truncated 
conical forn. Only half of these are decorated (Helmets: 97, 98, 
101, 102, 103, 105 and 108) and this takes the form of incised scales 
or triangles. These helmets are decorated with a much reduced cable 
sometimes accompanied by one or two plain bands delineated by incised 
lines (Helmets: 97, 98, 100, 102 and 103). The remainder (helmets 
Nos. 99, 101, 104, and 106-109) are decorated with a very re cable 
executed with simple file cuts. In general the helmets are still 
well made. 

Unfortunately no cheek-pieces survive on any of these 2nd Century 
B.C. examples but they would probably have been of the. moderate 
bicuspid form depicted in contemporary art such as the tomb frescoes 
from the Esquiline in Rome and a Samnite tomb at Nola.. The hinges for 
these cheek-pieces were attached to the bowl by two rivets. 

Type VIII. Late 2nd Century B.C. - early 1st Century A.D. (Nos. 110- 
122.). 

These helnets are made in one piece and have a bulbous bowl, with near 
vertical sides, which slopes sharply at the top into a flattened apex. 
At the rear the bowl is drawn out to form a deep sloping or flattened 
neck-guard. The bottom edge of the bowl is thickened but is of a 
considerably thinner section than on the previous types (2-4 mm.). 
The workmanship of these helmets is less assured although the crest- 
knob is always made in one with the helmet bowl. This type of helmet 


is equipped with either a  hemispherical, conical or truncated conical 
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crest-knob. This is invariably plain. The majority of helmets are 
undecorated simply having a rounded rim, although on helmets nos 111, 
114 and 116 this is decorated by a faintly incised cable which only 
encircles the front of the rin leaving the neck-guard rim plain. 

Yo cheek-pieces have been found associated with a with a helmet of 
this type, but they would have been of a similar bicuspid form to 
those postulated for the previous type. The hinges for these were 
attached by two rivets. 

Type IX. 2nd Century B.C.- ist Century A.D. (Nos. 123-134.) 

Helmets of type VIII are characterised by a high one piece bulbous 
bowl which is drawn down at the rear to form a moderately deep sloping 
but flattened neck-guard. The crest-knob is worked in one with bowl 
and is invariably undecorated. It is of either a truncated conical 
or discoid form. The helmet bowl is undecorated and although its 
lower edge is slightly  thickened (3-2 mm.) it has no moulding and 
is simply flattened. In general the workmanship is not accomplished 
and the finishing is poor. A number of the helmets have a battered 
and unfinished appearance, in some instances (Helmets 123, 126 and 
134.) the crest-knob has been raised off centre and the planishing has 
not removed the raising marks. 

Like the previous two types no cheek-pieces survive associated with a 
helmet of this form but contemporary depictions would indicate that 
they were of a bicuspid type. The hinges for these cheek-pieces were 
however only attached by a single rivet and are usually made from 
reused scrap. Taken in conjunction with the battered apppearance and 
the poor finishing this can be seen as a further indication of the 


decline in workmanship. 
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Type X. Undated (Nos. 135- 138). 

These helmets mark a break in the manufacturing tradition of the 
bronze Montefortino. They are not made in one piece but have 
separately manufactured crest-knobs which are riveted to a one piece 
bowl. The inspiration for this method of manufacture is without 
doubt the iron Celtic Montefortino helmets of the 4th to the 2nd 
centuries B.C. which all share this type of fixing for their. crest- 
knobs. The bowls of the helmets thenselves are moderately high and of 
a slightly bulbous hemispherical form. They are drawn down at the 
rear to form a short sloping neck-guard and are only thickened (2 mm.) 
by a plain moulding around their lower edge. . The neck-guard 1s 
delineated by a similar plain moulding which is accompanied by double 
incised lines on helmets nos. 136 and 138. The cheek-pieces are 
missing but were in the majority of cases held by two rivets. The 
strong Celtic influence on these helmets is obvious in the cheek-piece 
fixing of No.135 which has a single long iron hasp riveted to the 
inside of the helmet, which can be paralleled on Iron Celtic 
Montefortino helmets from Montefortino itself, Filottrano and Sanezo. 
Type XI, ist century B.C.- ist century A.D. (Nos. 139-142), 

Like the previous form these helmets are always constructed in two 
pieces and consist of a large bulbous bowl drawn down to form a deep 
flat neck-guard and a separately cast crest-knob, which is soldered 
on. The rim of the bowl is only slightly thickened (4-3 mm.). The 
separately cast crest-knob is always of a conical or truncated conical 
form. Both the helmet bowl and the crest-knob are devoid of 
decoration. No cheek-pieces have been found in association with a 


helmet of this type but they would probably have been bicuspid. The 
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hinges are made of reused scrap, and are secured to the bowl by one 
rivet as on helmet no. 141 or by two rivets as on the rest. 

In general the workmanship is inferior to the preceding types. 
In addition to the two-part construction these helmets exhibit the use 
of spinning in their manufacture. The finish of these helmets is 
poor. The shape of the crest-knob is inferior to all earlier models. 
The cleaning up process has not altogether removed the traces of 
hammering (helmets nos. 140 and 141.2), and in the case of helmet 
no.139, from Nijmegen, the marks of spinning. The crest-knob of 
helmet no. 139 has also not even been drilled, instead, a tube bronze 
feather holder has been soldered to its back and base. 
Type Xll. ist century A.D. (No. 143) 
There is only one extant example of a Montefortino helmet of this 
type. It was raised in one piece with a large bulbous hemispherical 
bowl, which has an outturned flange around its lower edge. This is 
drawn out at the rear to form a broad flat neck-guard. At the apex of 
the bowl is a plain conical crest-knob which is pierced to receive a 
crest-pin. The helmet is undecorated but well finished. One cheek- 
piece survives which is of a new and exaggerated, bicuspid form. It 
is flat and has no raised details, but has two semicircular cut-outs 
in ite front edge which are separated by a squared projecting cusp. 
The rear edge is curved but at its upper edge is a semicircular cut- 
out for the wearer's ear. This cheek-piece is similar to examples 
found on later Hagenau helmets and it is not difficult to see the 
Gallic influence. The hinges for the cheek-piece are unusual at this 


date in that they are only attached to the bowl and the cheek-piece by 


a single rivet. 
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Type I. 

1. Tomba di Benacci near Bologna, Italy. Museo di Civico Bologna. 
Inv No. R144. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by 
a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 126:1)  Peyre. 1965, 81-84.,  Coarelli. 1976, 
157-173. 

2. Italy. British Museum Inv No. 2727 47.8.6.1594.  Decorated: Thick 
cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader 
ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 126:2) 
Walters. 1899, 342. 

3. Sainte Foy des Lyons, France. British Museum Inv No. 51.8.13.46. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further narrow moulding. 
(fig. 126:3) Walters. 1899, 342. 

4, Tomb in the Necropolis di Populonia, Italy. Museo Archeologico 
Florence Inv No.94404, Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 
two narrow mouldings. Inscribed: 1VY17Ÿ7 (fig. 127:4) Unpublished. 
5. Near Florence. Museo Archeologico Florence. Inv. No. 1629. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. 
(fig. 127:5) Unpublished 

6. Tomb in the Necropolis di Monteluce near Perugia, Italy. Museo 
Nazionale Perugia Inv No. B324 B1325. Decorated: Thick cable pattern 
around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding 


and a further three narrow mouldings. (fig. 127:6) Messerschmidt. 


1932, 509-524. 
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7. Grave find from the  Necropolis Santa Giuliana, Perugia,. Italy. 
Museo Nazionale Perugia. Inv No. SG/36/1.  Decorated: Thick cable 
pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee 
moulding and a further three narrow mouldings. (fig. 128:7) 
Unpublished. 

8. Grave find from Ancona, Italy. Musée du Louvre Inv. No. 1122 
MNC. 1030. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 128:8) Ridder. de. 1915, 4. 

9. Grave find from Cerveteri, Italy. Musée du Louvre. Inv No. C6766 
(1120).  Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further narrow 
moulding. (fig. 128:9) Ridder, de. 1915, 4. 

10. Tomb VI La Peschiera necropolis, Todi, Italy. Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia. Inv. No. 9670. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around 
rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a 
further narrow moulding. (fig. 129:10) Unpublished. 

11. Sicily. Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art, New York. Inv. No. 
08.2.1 Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further three narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 129:11) Ricther. 1915, 416. 

12. Italy. Germanisches Museum Nuremburg. Decorated: Thick cable 
pattern around rin surmounted by:a narrow moulding, a broader ogee 
moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. - (fig.  129:12) 
Lipperheide, von. 1896, 214. 

13. Gallic grave at Casaselvatica di Berceto near Parma, Italy. Museo 


Nazionale Parma. No Inv. No. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around 
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rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a 
further narrow moulding. (fig. 130:13) Robinson. 1975, 17.,  Frova. 
and Scarani. 1965, 120. 

14. Italy. Museo Poldi Pezzoli, Milan. Inv. No. 2423 Decorated: 
Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a 
broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 
130:14) Frova. 1972, 97. Manasse. 1985, 38, No.37A, pl. 40. 

15. Tomb VII Gherando Ghirandini near Voltera, Italy. Museo Guarnacci 
Volterra. Inv No. 756.  Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 
two narrow mouldings. (fig. 130: 15) Unpublished. 

16. Italy. Real Armeria Turin Inv. No. A.93. Decorated: Thick cable 


pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee 


moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 131:16) 
Unpublisbed. 
Type IL. 


17. Benacci Necropolis near Bologna, Italy. Museo Civico di Bologna. 
Inv No. R7. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. Inscribed: À w..7mM [13 (fig. 131:17) Unpublished. 

18. Italy.  Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris Inv. No. 2020.  Decorated: 


Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a 


broader ogee moulding and a further three narrow mouldings. (fig. 
131:18) Blanchet. and Bandon. 1895, 600., Adam. 1984, 117, No. 
148. 
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19. Italy. Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris Inv. No. 2019.  Decorated: 
Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a 
broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 
132:19) Blanchet. aad Bandon. 1895, 600., Lipperheide, von. 1896, 
251, No. 353., Adam. 1984, 117. 

20. Apulia, Italy. British Museum. Inv. No. 2840.1873.8.20.226. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further three narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 132:20) Walters. 1899, 349. 

21. Apulia, Italy. Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe. Inv. No. 430. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. 
(fig. 132:21) Schumacher. 1890, 132. 

22. Siacca, Sicily. Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts New York. Inv 
No. G.R.500. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by 
a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 133:22) Richter. 1915, 417. 

23. From a well between Daphne and the Piraeus Greece. Metropolitan 
Museum of Fine Art New York. Inv No. 08.258.13.  Decorated: Thick 
cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader 
ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 133:29 
Richter. 1915, 418, 

24. Grave find. Necropolis di Monteluce, Perugia Museo Nazionale 
Perugia. Inv. No. 326 B1317.  Decorated: Thick cable pattern around 
rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a 


further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 133:24) Messerschmidt. 1932, 
509-524. 
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25. Italy. Musée du Louvre. Inv. No. C6677 (1119). Decorated: Thick 
cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader 
ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 134:25) 
Ridder, de. 1915, 4. 

26. Gerace Minor, Italy. Museo Archeologico Locri, Yo Inv. No. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. 
(fig. 134:26) Ferri. 1927, 959, 

27. Italy. Schloss Erbach. Inv No.256. Decorated: Thick cable 
pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow noulding, a broader ogee 
moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. (fig.  134:27) 
Jacobsthal. 1944, 180 

28. Italy. Museo Poldi Pezzoli. Inv. No. 2416.  Decorated: Thick 
cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader 
ogee moulding and a further narrow moulding. (fig. 135:28) Manasse. 
1985, 38. 

29, Italy. Present location unknown. In the Museo Kircheriano Rome 
in 1896. No Inv. No.  Decorated: Thick cable A around rin 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 
two narrow mouldings. (fig. 135:29) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 88. 
Type Til. 

30. Grave find at Talamone. Museo Archeologico Florence. Inv. No. 
70841. Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around the 


rim and delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 135:30) Unpublished. 
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31. Pietrabbondante, Italy. Museo Nazionale Naples. Inv. No. 5744. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 136:31)  Lipperheide, von. 1896, 240, No.302. 
Cianfarani. 1970, p1.209. ^ 

S2. Pietrabbondante, Italy. Museo Nazionale Naples Inv No. 5745. 
Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around the rim and 
delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 136:32) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 
242, fig 301. Cianfarani. 1970, pl 207. 

33. Italy. Vas in the Burg Rheinstein near Bingen. No Inv. No. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one . of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 136:33) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 432. 

34. Paestum, Italy. Museo Nazionale Paestum. No Inv. No.  Decorated: 
A simple raised hemispherical moulding around the rim and delineating 
the neck-guard. (fig. 137:34) Couissin. 1930, 95. 

35. Italy. Musée du Louvre. Inv. No. C6728 (1118). Decorated: A 
simple raised hemispherical moulding around the rim and delineating 
the neck-guard. (fig. 137:35) Ridder, de. 1915, 3. 

36. Grave find.  Cervéteri, Italy. Musée du Louvre. Inv. No. C7228 
(1123). Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around the 
rim and delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 137:36) Ridder, de. 
1915, 4. 

37. Grave find.  Cervéteri, Italy. Musée du Louvre. Inv. No. C6677 
(1119). Decorated: Vith five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which 
has an ogee profile. (fig. 138:37) Ridder, de. 1915, 4. 

38. Vetulonia, Italy. Whereabouts unknown but in the Collection 
Renzetti 1942.  Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of 


which has an ogee profile. (fig. 138:38) Talocchini. 1942, 71. 
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39. Istria, Yugoslavia. Staatliche Museen Berlin. Inv. No. L.73. 
Decorated: Vith five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
Ogee profile. (fig. 138:39) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 241. 

40. Italy. Trier Landesmuseum. Inv. No. 3924. Decorated: Vith six 
narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. (fig. 
139:40) Unpublished. 

41. Italy. Museo Stibbert Florence. Inv. Wo. 3875. Decorated: 
With four narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. 
(fig. 139:41) Lensi. 1918, 650. 

42. Rome, Italy. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco Vatican.. Inv. No. 12318. 
Decorated: With four narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 139:42)  MacMullen. 1960, 23-40. Connolly. 
1975, 43. 

43. Gallic grave at Pegazzano near La Spezia, Italy. Museo Civico La 
Spezia. No Inv. No. Decorated: With five narrow mouldings 
surmounting a chiselled "tongue" pattern. (fig. 140:43) Frova. 
1968, 289-304. 

Type IV. 

44. Said to be from Italy. British Museum Inv No. 2728. 
1867.5.8202.3. Decorated: With five narrow mouldings surmounting a 
chiselled "tongue" pattern. (fig. 140:44) Walters. 1899, 342. 

45. Grave find from the Necropolis Monte Tezio nei Dintorni, 
Perugia. Museo Nazionale Perugia. Inv No.1014. Decorated: Vith five 
narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. (fig. 


140:45) Messerschmidt. 1932, 577-8. 
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46. Grave find. Necropolis del Frontone, Perugia. Museo Nazionale 
Perugia. Inv No. 362 B1286. Decorated: With six narrow fluted 
mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. (fig. 141:46) 
Unpublished. 

47. Italy. Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, Rome Inv No. 51240 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 141:47) Unpublished. 

48. Found between Acquaviva and Montepulciano, Sicily. Staatliche 
Museen Berlin. Inv No. L.72. Decorated: With five narrow fluted 
mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. (fig. 141:48) 
Schróder. 1905, 15-30. 

40. Grave find at Talamone, Italy. Museo Archeologico Florence. Inv 
No. 70840.  Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of 
which has an ogee profile. Inscribed: In Etruscan DIDIAEI MIA (AISIU 
HIMIU). (fig. 142:49) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 233. Coarelli. 
1976, 165, figs. 7 and 8. 


50. Tomb of the Seven Rooms at Orvieto, Italy. Museo Archeologico 


Florence. Inv No. 70517, Decorated: With five narrow mouldings 
surmounting a chiselled "tongue" pattern. (fig. 142:50) Miliani. 
1898, 48; Tarchi. 1936, 25. Connolly. 1981, 100, fig. 4. 

51. Italy. Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts New York, Inv No. 08.2.3. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 142:51) Richter. 1915, 417 

52. Said to be Perugia, Italy. Los Angeles Museum of Art. Inv No. 
50.37.19. Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of 


which has an ogee profile. (fig. 143:52) Mitten. and Doeringer. 
1968, 224. 
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53. Grave find from Vulci, Italy. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco Vatican. 
Inv. No. 4,30. Decorated: With six narrow fluted mouldings, one of 
which has an ogee profile. (fig. 143:53)  Beazley. and Filippo Magi. 
1941, 224. 

54. Italy. Musée de l'Armée Paris. Inv No. C.2. Decorated: With 
five narrow mouldings surmounting a chiselled "tongue" pattern. 
Inscribed: A^ (fig. 143:54) Mohen. 1970, 227, No. C2, pl. 13. 
55. Said to be Lyons, France. Musée de l'Armée Paris. Inv No. C.1. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
semicircular profile and is decorated with a cable pattern. (fig. 
144:55) Mohen. 1970, 224, No. C1, pl. 12. 

56. Chieti, Italy. Museo Nazionale Chieti. Inv No. 10782. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. (fig. 144:56) Cianfarani. 1970, pl. 203. 

57. Italy. Staatliche Museen Berlin. Inv No. Fr 1020. Decorated: Vith 
four narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. 
Inscribed: ih NA (fig. 144:57) Unpublished. 

58. Italy. Museo Poldi Pezzoli. Inv No. 2421. Decorated: With five 
narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an ogee profile. (fig. 
145:58) Manasse. 1985, 37-38, 

59. Italy. Whereabouts unknown. Sold at Sotheby's London, 4.4.77. 
Decorated: With five narrow fluted mouldings, one of which has an 
ogee profile. ^ (fig. 145:59) Anon 1977', Lot 188. 

Type I. 

60. Italy. Société Archéologique de Montpellier. No Inv. No. 
Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim surmounted by three decorative 


bands including two rows of incised herring-bone pattern. (fig. 
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145:60) Barruol. 1969, 25. Louis. 1953, 306-307. Louis. 1952, 
132-138. 

61. Unknown, probably Italy. Musée de Clermont Ferrand, No Inventory 
Number. Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim surmounted by three 
decorative bands including two rows of incised herring-bone pattern. 
(fig. 146:61) Audolent. 1922, 5. 

62. Unknawn, probably Italy. Musée Borély Marsailles, Inv No. 2308. 
Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim surmounted by three decorative 
bands including two rows of incised herring-bone pattern. (fig. 
146:62) Barruol and Sauzade. 1969, 24-25. 

63. Ses Paisses, Majorca. Majorca Museum. No Inv. No. Decorated: 
Narrow cable around the rim surnounted by three decorative bands 
including two rows of incised herring-bone pattern. (fig. 146:63) 
Lilliu. 1963, 118. Lilliu. 1964, 27. 

64. Varrior grave at St Laurent des Arbres, France. Musée Calvet 
Avignon, No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim 
surmounted by three decorative bands including two rows of incised 
herring-bone pattern. (fig. 147:64) garrici. and Sauzade. 1969, 15- 
89. Benoit. 1969, 13-18. 

65. Said to be Lyons, France. Musée des Antiquités Nationale St. 
Germain en Laye.  Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim surmounted by 
four decorative bands delineated by incised lines. (fig. 147:65) 
Lipperheide, von. 1896, 246, Fig 96. | 

66. Thesprotia, Northern Greece. Civic Collection Polydrosso 
_Thesprotia. Decorated: Narrow cable pattern around rim surmounted by 
a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 


mouldings. (fig. 147:66) Spetsieris. 1982, 59-64. 
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67. San Gelbert de Dalt, Majorca. Private collection, Majorca. 
Decorated: Narrow cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader plain moulding and a further narrow moulding. 
(fig. 148:67) Amóros. 1953, 174. 

68. Tomb 560, Almeria Villaricos, Spain. Museo Nacional Arqueologico 
Madrid. No Inv. Ko. Decorated: Narrow cable pattern around rim 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader plain moulding and a 
further two narrow mouldings. (fig. 148:68) Astruc. 1951, 77. 

69. Grave find from the Iberian necropolis at Albacate, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Albacete. No Inv. No.  Decorated: Narrow cable pattern 


around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader plain moulding 


and a further narrow moulding. (fig. 148:69) Sanchez-Jimenez. 
1943, 9-12. 

70. Grave find,  Alneria  Villaricos, Spain. Museo Nacional 
Arqueologico Madrid. No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable around the 


rim surmounted by four decorative bands delineated by incised lines. 
(fig. 149:70) Astruc. 1951, 77. 

71. Tomb 1080, Almeria Villaricos, Spain. Museo Nacional Arqueologico 
Madrid. No Inv. Ko. Decorated: Narrow cable around the rinm 
surmounted by four decorative bands delineated by incised lines. 
(fig. 149:71) Astruc. 1951, 77. 

72. Shipwreck at Albenga Italy. Museo Navale Romano Albenga. Inv. No. 
418(F). Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim surmounted by three 
decorative bands including two rows of incised herring-bone pattern. 


(fig. 149:72) Lamboglia. 1952, 183-187. 
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73. Grave Jo. 10 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias. No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable around 
the rim surmounted by four decorative bands delineated by incised 
lines. (fig. 150:73) Almagro. 1955, 392. 

74. Grave No. 13 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias. No Inv. No.  Decorated: Narrow cable around 
the rim surmounted by four decorative bands delineated by incised 
lines. (fig. 150:74) Almagro. 1955, 395. 

75. Grave No. 110 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias. No Inv. No.  Decorated: Narrow cable around 
the rim surmounted by three decorative bands including two rows of 
incised herring-bone pattern. (fig. 150:75) Almagro. 1953, 354. 
76. Grave No. 31 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias. No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable around 
the rim surmounted by four decorative bande delineated by incised 
lines. (fig. 151:76) Almagro. 1953, 300. 

77. Grave Yo. 7 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias. No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable around 
the rim surmounted by four decorative bands delineated by incised 
lines. (fig. 151:77) Almagro. 1953, 280. 

Type VI. 

78. Grave find from Votive Necropolis at Bolsena, Italy. Museo 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg. Inv. No. ./10H.] Decorated: Thick cable 
pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee 
moulding and a further narrow moulding. Inscribed: AMIOVM (SU@INA). 


(fig. 151:78) Kharsekin, 1959, 151. 
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79. Casa di Palloti near Bologna, Italy. Museo Civico Bologna. Inv 
No. 714. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further narrow 
moulding. Inscribed: DEH: NA LICDI. (fig. 152:79)  Coarelli. 
1976, 169, Fig 1. 

80. Italy. Castel S. Angelo Rome. Inv Ko. 2029. Decorated: Thick 
cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader 
ogee moulding and a further narrow moulding. (fig. 152:80) 
Robinson. 1975, 17. 

81. Sanzeno  nell'Anaunia, Italy. Present location unknown. 
Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow mouldings. 
(fig. 152:81) Ghislanzoni. 1931, 427. Galliazzo. 1979, 210-211. 
82. Tomb XXV Montefortino, Italy. Museo Nazionale Ancona. Inv. Yo. 
2140, Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee noulding and a further narrow 
moulding. (fig. 153:82) Brizio. 1899, 687, pl. VI, 22. 

83. The River Adda at Pizzeghetone, near Cremona, Italy. Museo Civico 
Cremona. Inv. No. ST 11055 317(332). Decorated: Thick cable pattern 
around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding 
and a further three narrow mouldings. Inscribed : M(ARCO) PATOLCIO 
AR. L. VII. (fig. 152:83)  Pontiroli. 1974, 212.  Coarelli. 
1976, 157-173. Soprintendenza alle Antichita di. . Roma. 1978, 108 
84. Tomb at Vulci, Italy. Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia. Inv. No. 
63208. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further narrow 


moulding. (fig. 153:84) Unpublished. 
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85. Canosa di Puglia, Italy.  Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe. Inv. 
Na. 437. Decorated: A broad band of incised herring bone pattern 
around the base of the bowl. Inscribed: f (fig.  154:85) 
Schumacher. 1890, 133-4. Lipperheide, von. 1896, 253, Fig 25a. 

86. Rieti, Italy. Staaíliche Mesón Munich. Inv. No.69. Decorated: 
Thick cable around the rim surmounted by a broad band of incised 
herring bone pattern around the base of the bowl. Inscribed: Q. Cossi 
Q. (fig. 154:86) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 252, Wo.38. Reinecke. 
1951, 42. Coarelli. 1976, 169, Figs. 3-4. 

87. Italy. Schloss Erbach. Inv No. 150 Decorated:Thick cable pattern 


around rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding 


and a further three narrow mouldings. (fig. 154:87) Jacobsthal. 
1944, 180 
88. Shipwreck in the harbour of Heraclea Minor. Museo Nazionale 


Agrigento. Inv. No. C1648.  Decorated: Thick plain moulding around 
rim surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a 
further three narrow mouldings. (fig. 155:88) Unpublished. 

89. Shipwreck in the harbour of Heraclea Minor. Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento. Inv. No. C1651. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rin 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 
narrow moulding. (fig. 155:89) Unpublished. 

90. Shipwreck in the harbour of Heraclea Minor. Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento. Inv. No. C1649. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rin 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 


two narrow mouldings. (fig. 155:90) Unpublished. 
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91. Shipwreck in the harbour of Heraclea Minor. Museo Nazionale 
Agrigento. Inv. No. C1650. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim 
surmounted by a narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further 
three narrow mouldings. (fig. 156:91) Unpublished. 

92. Italy. Rémisch Germanisches Zentral Museum Mainz. Inv No. 
0.12897. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 156:92) Unpublished. 

93. Italy. Rômisch Germanisches Zentral Museum Mainz, Inv No. 
0.39459. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further narrow 
moulding. (fig. 156:93) Unpublished. 

94. Gallic tomb at Cascina Mairana near Lodi. Museo Civico Lodi. Inv 
No. I.  Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a 
narrow moulding, a broader ogee moulding and a further two narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 157:94) Patroni. 1908, 306. 

95. From the harbour of Taranto. Museo Nazionale Taranto. No Inv. 
No. Decorated: Thick cable pattern around rim surmounted by a narrow 
moulding, a broader ogee maulding and a further three narrow 
mouldings. (fig. 157:95) Unpublished. 

06. Grave find Pago de Gorrita, Valladolid, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Valladolid Inv. No. 10.533. Decorated: Five narrow 
mouldings surnounting a stylised cable pattern. (fig. 157:96) 


Abásolo-Alvarez, and Perez-Rodriguez. 1980, 93-114. 
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Type YII. 

97. Italy. British Museum. Inv. No. 2726.1975.6.3.1. Decorated: 
Narrow cable accompanied by two plain bands delineated by incised 
lines. (fig. 158:97) Walters. 1899, 342. 

98. Italy. Museo Stibbert Florence. Inv. No. 3874. Decorated: Narrow 
cable accompanied by two plain “bende delineated by incised lines. 
(fig. 158:98) Lensi. 1918, 650. Robinson. 1975, 18, pls. 6-9. 

99. Loreto Apruntino, Italy. Collection Leopardi Penne. No Inv. No. 
Decorated: Narrow cable around the rin. Inscribed: with an FR 
monogram. (fig. 158:99) Unpublished. 

100, Quinta Redonda, Soria, Spain. Real Academia de la Historia 
Madrid. No Inv. No. Decorated: Narrow cable accompanied by two 
plain bands delineated by incised lines. (fig. 159:100)  Raddatz. 
1969,243, Taf 98. 

101. A grave at Vócklabrück, Austria. Staatliche Museen Berlin. Inv 
No. L.74  Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim. (fig. 159:101) 
Lipperheide, von. 1896, 237. Couissin, P. 1930, 95. 

102. Italy. Staatliche Museen Berlin. Inv. No. L.89. Decorated: 
Narrow cable around the rim accompanied by a band of herring bone 
pattern. (fig. 159:102) Unpublished. 

103. Cremona, Italy. Museo Civico Cremona. Inv. No. 318(331) 
Decorated: narrow cable around the rim surmounted by two plain bands 
delineated by incised lines. (fig. 160:103) Pontiroli. 1974, 211. 
104. From the River Adda near Castelnuovo Bocca d'Adda, Italy. Museo 
Civico Cremona. Inv. No. 320(329) Decarated: Stylised narrow cable 


around the rim. (fig. 160:104) Pontiroli. 1974, 212. 
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105. Italy. Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, Rome. Inv. No. 63205. 
Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim. Inscribed: NO. (fig. 
160:105) Unpublished. Note in Coarelli. 1976, 168. 

106. Shipwreck at Albenga. Museo Navale Romano Albenga. Inv. No. 
414 CB) Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim. (fig. 161:106) 
Lanboglia. 1952, 183-187. 

107. Los Castellones de Ceal, Jaen, Spain. Present location unknown. 
Undecorated. (fig. 161:107) Blázquez. 1960, 374. 

108. Tomb 146  Cabecico del Tesoro, Murcia, Spain. Present location 
unknown. Decorated: Narrow cable around rim. ‘fig. 161:108) Gallo. 
1940, 152. 

109. Aljezur, Portugal. Museo Regional Lagos. No Inv. No. 
Decorated: Narrow cable around the rim. (fig. 162:109) Viana. 1953, 
119. 

Type VII. 

110. Grave find at Llubi a Inca, Majorca. Museo de la Sociedad 
Arqueologico Luliana de Palma Majorca. Undecorated. (fig. 162:110) 
Colominas- Roca. 1949, 196-198. 

111. Wardt Luttingen north of Xanten, Germany. Niederrheinische 
Museum Duisburg. Inv. No,71:36.  Decorated: The rim is decorated with 
a narrow faintly incised cable pattern. Inscribed:  C(ENTURIA) 
QUINTI) ACELI C.EPIUS. (fig. 162:111) Klumbach. 1974, 20. 
Robinson. 1975, 18, pls. 18-21. 

112. The River Vaal near Millingen, Holland. Rijksmuseun Nijmegen 
Inv. No. XXI.L.3. Undecorated. (fig. 163:112) Klumbach. 1974, 22. 
113. Italy. Ashmolean Museum. Inv. No. 742.1884, Undecorated. 


(fig. 163:113) Robinson. 1975, 13. 
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114. Buggenum, Limburg, Holland.  Gemeentelijk Museum  Roermond. No 
Inv. No. Decorated: The front portion of the rim is decorated with a 
narrow faintly incised cable pattern. Inscribed: K.A.P XIII. G. in 
pointillé work. (fig. 163:114) Robinson. 1975, 18-19, pls. 14-15. 
115. Fliegenhóhle near Dane St. Kanzian Istria. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna, No Inv. No. Undecorated. Inscribed: CCENTURIA) 
CAESIDIENI CCAIUS) TOMIUS, CCENTURIA) POSTUMI M(ARCUS) VALERI BACINI. 
(fig. 164:115) Couissin. 1930, 93-06. Robinson. 1975, 21. 

116. The River Lippe near Offen, Germany. Landesmuseum Münster, Inv. 
Ko. C.395.  Decorated: The front portion of the rim is decorated with 
a narrow faintly incised cable pattern. (fig. 164:116)  Klumbach. 
1974, 19-20. - 

117. Near Cremona Italy. Museo Civico Cremona, Inv. No. 319(330) 
Decorated: The front portion of the rim is decorated with a narrow 
faintly incised cable pattern. (fig. 164:117) Patroni. 1900, 274. 
Pontiroli. 1974, 212. 

118. The River Kulpa near Sissek, Yugoslavia. Staatliche Museen 
Berlin Inv. No. L.76 Undecorated. Inscribed: SCIP IMP. (fig. 
165:118) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 231. 

119. The River Arno near Florence. Staatliche Museen Berlin Inv. No. 
L.75 Undecorated. (fig. 165:119) Unpublished. 

120. Grave No. 7 in the necropolis at Ampurias, Spain. Museo 
Arqueologico Ampurias, No Inv. No. Undecorated. (fig. 165:120) 
Almagro. 1955,386. 

121. Turkey. Staatliche Museen Munich, No Inv: XWo. Undecorated. 


(fig. 166:121) Warwick. 1990, 26. 
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122. Excavated on the site of the Domus Flavia, Rome. Present 
location unknown. Undecorated. (fig. 166:122) Mingazzini. 1950, 
207, 

Type IX. 

123. Italy. British Museum Inv. No. 2725 81.7.25.2. Undecorated. 
Stamped [F]RON. (fig. 166:123) Walters. 1899, 342. 

124. A Mine shaft near Alcaracejos, Córdóba, Spain. Present location 
unknown although it was in the Taylor Collection in 1913. No Inv. No. 
Undecorated. (fig. 167:124) Sandars. 1913, 276. 

125. Villa de Foro near Alessandria, Italy. Museo Civico Alessandria. 
Inv. No. 635. Undecorated. (fig. 167:125) Peola. 1940, 38. 

126.  Montenerodomo, Italy. Collection Leopardi, Penne No Inv. No. 
Undecorated. (fig. 167:126) Paddock. 1985, 145, fig IVa. 

127. Shipwreck at Albenga, Italy. Museo Navale Romano Albenga Inv. 
No. 416(D). Undecorated. (fig. 168:127)  Lamboglia. 1952, 183- 
187. 

128. Shipwreck at Albenga, Italy. Museo Navale Romano Albenga Inv. 
No. 417(E). Undecorated. (fig. 168:128) Lamboglia. 1952, 183-187. 
129.  Shipwreck at Albenga, Italy. Museo Navale Romano Albenga. Inv. 
No. 413(A) Undecorated. (fig. 168:129) Lamboglia. 1952, 183-187. 
130.  Shipwreck at Albenga, Italy. Museo Navale Romano Albenga. Inv. 
No. 415(C). Undecorated. (fig. 169:130) Lamboglia. 1952, 186-187. 
131. Shipwreck in Bassin B at Gruissan l'Aude, France. Musée 
Archeologique Narbonne No Inv. No. Undecorated. (fig. 169:131) 
Solier. 1981, 80. 
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132. Shipwreck in Basin B at Gruissan l'Aude, France. Musée 
Archeologique Narbonne No Inv. No. Undecorated. (fig. 169:132) 
Solier. 1981, 80. 

133. Italy. Rómisch Germanisches Zentral Museum Mainz. Inv. No. 
0.39674. Undecorated. (fig. 170:133) Unpublished. 

134. Italy. Present location unknown. Sold at Sotheby's London 
7.5.82 Undecorated. (fig. 170:134 Anon. 1982, Lot 426. 

Type X. 

135. Italy. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco in the Vatican Inv. No, 12315, 
Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around the rim and 
delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 170:135) Unpublished. 

136. Italy. Present location unknown. Sold at Christies, London 


21.11.78.  Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around 
the rim and delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 171:136) Anon. 1978, 


Lot No. 122. 

137. Italy. Pesaro Museum, No Inv. No.  Decorated: A simple raised 
hemispherical moulding around the rim and delineating the neck-guard. 
(fig. 171:137) Baumgärtel. 1937, 275. 

138. Italy. Present location unknown, sold at Christies London 
31.10.84.  Decorated: A simple raised hemispherical moulding around 


the rim and delineating the neck-guard. (fig. 171:138) Anon. 1984%, 


Lot 296. 
Iype XI. 
139. The River Vaal near Pannerden, Holland. Rijksmuseum Nijmegen 
Inv. Na. BE, XIV, 8B,27. Tinned otherwise undecorated. (fig. 


172:139) Klumbach. 1974, 21. 
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140. Italy. Castel S. Angelo Rome Inv. No. 2030. Undecorated. 
Inscribed: .S (fig. 172:140) Unpublished. 


141. Italy. Museo Gregoriano Etrusco. Vatican Inv. No. 12316. 


Undecorated. (fig. 172:141) Robinson. 1975, 22. Paddock. 1985, 
145, Fig IVb. 
142. Pompeii, Italy. Museo Nazionale Naples, No Inv. No. 


Undecorated. (fig. 173:142) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 242. 


Type XII. 
143. Cremona, Italy. Museo Civico Cremona, Inv. No. 324(325) 


Undecorated. (fig. 173:143) Pontiroli, G. 1974, 213. 
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Crest fixtures. 

Before considering the crest fixtures of the Montefortino helmet, 
it is important to look at the form of the crest which they carried. 
That crests were in common use throughout Italy and the rest of the 
classical world during the period under consideration is without 
doubt. They are mentioned both by Caesar (De Bello Gallico, II, 4, 33- 
4.) although he does no more than confirm their use in the field , 
and by Polybius (Histories, VI, 23, 11-14,) who says of then: 
"Finally they wear as an ornament, a circle of feathers with three 
upright purple or black feathers about a cubit in height, the addition 
of which on the head, surmounting their other arms, is to make every 
man look twice his real height, and to give him a fine appearance, 
such as will strike terror into the enemy." 

Although this is a very detailed description, most depictions of 
Roman troops from this period show flowing crests of horse hair with a 
short forward curving tuft, as being more usual. (These can be seen on 
the Curtius Lacus relief from the ferum in Rome and an unpublished 
second century relief from a cinerary urn, found at Volterra, 
depicting a cavalry man and his wife. (pl. 33b.) These were attached 
to the helmet by means of a split pin or slender rod set into the hole 
drilled in the crest-knob of the helmet. This form of crest and 
crest holder is depicted on the Domitius Ahenbarbus relief, now in the 
Louvre (Strong. 1961, 14.) (pl. 10b.), the Arc d'Orange at Orange 
(Coussin 1924, 29-54 and Duval et al. 1962 passim.) and the monument 


of the Julii at Saint Rémy (Picard 1970, 17.2. 
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The crest Polybius describes is similar to those shown as being worn 
by Samnite warriors on the 4th century B.C. fresco known as "The 
Varriors' Return," from Paestum, which is now in the Naples Museum 
(Stenico 1963, fig.63.).  Vhilst most depictions show flowing crests, 
a helmet, No. 23, found in Piraeus, has two small tubes riveted, one 
to either side of its bowl, as feather holders although these may in 
fact be a latter addition.. However helmet No.8 from Ancona has the 
remains of an iron crest fixture riveted to its apex and fixed around 
its crest-knob, which was .. | designed to hold five feathers and 
helmets no.12, now in the Nuremburg museum and No. 83 from Pizzeghetone 
have remains of similar iron feather holders. Furthermore, a 
fragmentary fresco dating to the 3rd century B.C. found on the 
Esquiline Hill, in Rome (Coussin. 1930, 245, figs. 13 and 14.) , shows 
a crest of upright feathers, as does a figure on the monument of the 
Julii at St.Rómy, so it is probable that Polybius is describing only 
what occurred to him śe ha most unusual form, since flowing horsehair 
crests were quite common in his native Greece. It is not until the 
first half of the 1st century A.D. that side plume or feather holders 
appear as.a regular feature on Roman helmets although they are known 
from hellenistic Greek helmets eg. a 4th century Thracian helmet from 
Vista Ioannina in Greece and common on helmets from southern Italy of 
the Samnite Attic and Apulo-Corinthian forms. 

The crest-knob common to all Montefortino helmets, which holds the 
crest itself, takes one of four different forms. It is either 
hemispherical, conical, discoid or the shape of a truncated cone. On 
the overwhelming majority of helmets, the crest-knob is worked as one 


with the bowl (see section on manufacture.). However there are a 
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number of helmets, dating from the 2nd century B.C. to the 1st century 
A.D. (Table 1 , nos: 138-42.) where the crest-knob is a separate 
casting which has been subsequently soldered to the bowl. These are 
quite often slightly off-centre, as on helmets nos. 140 and 141, 
either due to carelessness on the part of the armourer or because they 
have moved whilst the solder which was used to fix them in place was 
still soft. 

This method of construction can be seen as an indication of either 
a decline in the standards required by the customer or of the skill 
of the armourer or more likely a growth in demand for cheaply and 
quickly produced helmets. This two piece manufacture, as on helmets 
Nos. 135-138, may be inspired by the construction of iron Celtic 
Montefortino helmets which almost invariably have a separate crest- 
knob riveted through the bowl. With the exception of the applied 
crest-knobs, all the others are hollow and then lead filled in order 
to hold the crest pin securely in place (fig. 175:3). 

The four basic forms and their decoration or lack of it, are 
important to the dating and the chronolgy of the helmet itself. As 
with the bowl of the helmet, the style and form of the decoration are 
indicative of its date of manufacture. 

In the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. by far the majority (twenty-six 
out of the twenty-nine surviving examples) of helmets of types I and 
II have hemispherical crest-knobs decorated with two layers of 
chiselled scale pattern, each scale having a raised border and cut so 
that the top layer overlaps the gaps in the lower. The apex of the 
crest-knob is decorated by a  rosette containing some six to nine 


petals. The same decoration was applied to the truncated conical 
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‚form, except for helmets nos. 17 (now in the Bologna Museum.) and 28 
(now in the Museo Poldi Pezzoli in Milan.) which have a star on the 
top and five rows of a brick-like pattern around the sides. 

Helmets of types III and IV however, which date to the end of the 
4th and the 3rd centuries B.C., only ever have hemispherical crest- 
knobs, which are almost invariably decorated by one large rosette 
which curves down from the top. This, like the rosettes on helmets of 
types 1 and II also, consists of some six to nine petals. 

Vith the exception of helmets Nos. 85 and 96 all the helmets of 
type VI have truncated conical knobs decorated with two rows of scale 
pattern which are delineated by plain, narrow bands either at the 
top, bottom, or halfway up the crest-knob. These have a small central 
rosette on the very top consisting of the usual number of petals 
around the central hole. The crest-knob on helmet No. 96 takes the 
form of a stylised scale pattern of three layers whereas the crest- 
knob on helmet 85 is decorated by a pattern of lightly incised 
overlapping triangles. 

Helmets of type VII which date to the the 2nd century B.C. have 
both hemispherical and truncated conical crest-knobs, but these are 
either decorated very simply or have no decoration at all. Of this 
form, only seven (Table 1, nos: 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 105 and 108.) 
have any decoration at all and this is simply an incised scale or 
brick pattern, or in the case of helmets nos.102 and 105 incised 
triangles like those on helmet 85. from Canosa. The general style of 
decoration is much less assured than on earlier examples and its 
execution is clumsy. The remaining helmets of type VII have no 


decoration at all. It is in the 2nd century B.C. that the applied 
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crest knobs first make an appearance on bronze Montefortino helmets. 
There are two such helmets of this date known , one from Grave 7 at 
Ampurias (no. 77) and the other now in the Museo Castel Sant Angelo, 
Rome (No. 140). The crest-knobs are respectively hemispherical and 
truncated conical and thus do not conform to the later types of 
applied crest-knobs, which are always conical. 

By the ist century B.C. decoration on crest-knob has entirely 
disappeared. Those helmets with applied conical crest-knobs also 
date to this period and by the ist century A.D., the plain conical 


form of crest-knob had eclipsed all other forms completely. 
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Table 4: Cheekpiece Typology.. 


No: 


1, 


2, 


Museum & Inv, No, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 1014 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 362 B1286, 


Museo Nazionale 
di Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 51240, 


Staatliche Museum 
L.72, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70840, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70517 


Metropolitan Museum 
New York 08,2,3, 


Los Angeles Museun 
of Art, 50,37,19, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
A,30, 


Location unknown, 
Sold Sotheby's 
London, 4,4,77, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, £418, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4419, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4406, 


Museo di Civico 
Bologna, R144, 


Museo Archeolgico 
Florence 94404, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, SG/36/1, 


Table: Height: Form: Stud; Hinge: Provenance: 


45, 


46, 


47, 


48, 


49, 


50, 


51, 


52, 


53, 


59, 


130 


120 


121 


120 


125 


146 


133 


120 


108 


110 


117 


146 


125 


120 


150 


1 
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A 


2 


Monte Tezio 


near Perugia, 


Frontone near 
Perugia, 


Italy, 
Italy, 
Talanone, 
Orvieto, 
South Italy, 
Perugia, 


Italy, 
Italy, 


Pietrabbondante 
STEP? 
Pietrabbondante 
Benacei 


near Bologna, 


Populonia near 
Florence 


Santa Giuliana 
near Perugia 


No: Museum & Inv, No, ¡Table: Height: Form: Stud: Hinge: Provenance: 
O HL TR Type Rive e ss s 


17, 
18, 


19, 


20, 
N 


21, Germanisches Museum 


22 


23, 


24 


25 


26, 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32, 


33, 


Musée du Louvre 
1122 MNC, 1030, 


Musée du Louvre, 
C6766 (1120), 


Museo Nazionale 
di Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 9670, 


Metropolitan Museum 


ew York 08,2,1, 


Nurenburg, 


Museo Nazionale 
Parma, No Inv, No, 


Museo Guarnacci 
Volterra, 756, 


British Museum 
2840,1873,8,20,226, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 326 P1317, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70841, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5744 


Musée du Louvre, 
C6966 (1121), 


Museo Civito La 
Spezia, 


Location unknown, 


Museo di Viterbo 
343/698, 


Musée de Louvre 
No Inv, No, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4428, 


8, 


3, 


10, 


11, 


20, 


24, 


30, 


132 


130 


137 


130 


145 


152 


140 


132 


132 


129 


2 


ro 


t2 


r. 
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A 


2 


r. 


Ancona, 
Cervóteri 


La Peschiera, 


Sicily 

Italy 
Casaselvatica 
di Berceto 
Volterra 
Apulia, 
Montelute .. 
Perugia 
Talamone, 
Pietrabhondante 
Cerveteri 
Pegazzano, 
Jaen, Spain, 


Viterbo, 
Italy, 


Italy, 


Pietrabbandante - 


No: Museum & Inv, No, ‘Table: Height: Form: Stud: Hinge: Provenance: 


34, 


35, 


38, 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43, 


4, 


45 


46 


47, 


48 


49, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4430, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4431, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 4432, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 324 B1325, 


Museo Civico di 
Bologna, R7, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5745 


Musée du Louvre, 
C7228 (1123), 


Staatliche Museum 
Berlin 1,73 


Museo Stibbert 
Florence 3879, 


Museo Civito 
Bologna, 714, 


Castel $, Angelo 
Rone, 2029, 


Museo Nazionale 
Ancona 2140 


Museo Civito 
Crenona, ST 11055, 


Museo Archeologico 
Locri, 


Museo Stibbert 
Florence 3878, 


Museo Civico 
224(225 


80, 


82, 


83, 


130 


140 


136 


130 


130 


129 


140 


150 


144 


160 


130 


152 


2 


o 
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A 


2 


2 


1 


Pietrabbondante 
Pietrabbondante 
Pietrabbondante 
Monteluce near 


Perugia, 


Benacci near 
Bologna, 
Pietrabbondante 
Cervéteri 
Istria 
Yugoslavia, 
Italy, 

Casa Palloti 
near Bologna, 
Italy, 
Montefortino, 
Pizzeghetone 
Locri, 


Italy, 


Pizzeghetone, 


FIG. 154 


Cheek-pieces.. 

There are five basic forms of cheek-piece associated with the 
bronze Montefortino helmets (fig. 174:1-5): the first is the trefoil 
or trilobate form, so called from its EA and the three bosses which 
decorate its outer face, the other four are basically similar in shape 
and form and are all types of bicuspid cheek-piece. 

The trefoil cheek-piece (fig. 174:3) consists of an embossed bronze 
facing plate shaped to form three large lobes and twa snaller ones in 
the interstices between these. Within the circumference of the larger 
lobes are three embossed bosses consisting of three to five concentric 
rings around a central stud, which is sometimes of iron as on helmets 
Nos. 47 and 51 but more usually of bronze. These bronze facing plates 
overlie an inner strengthening core of iron and overlap an additional 
backing plate of bronze. The front and back plates are usually 
soldered over the top of the iron plate as on helmets Nos. 45, 46, 48, 


49, 50, 52, 53 and 59 or riveted through it, as on a helmet No. 47, now 


in the Villa Giulia Museum, Rome. 

All cheek-pieces of this form are fitted with a chin-strap fixture 
consisting of a separately worked 'L' Shaped strip of bronze, 
terminating in a button. This is  riveted to the rear face of the 
cheek-piece with two rivets so that it hangs below it, as on helmets 
nos: 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 and 59. 

Although this type of cheek-piece is fitted on helmets of Rtrussan 
manufacture and clearly inspired the cheek-pieces of later iron Celtic 
Montefortino helmets e.g. a helmet from grave 263 at Giubiasco, 
Switzerland now in the Zürich Landesmuseum and a helmet fron Sanzeno, 


Italy, now in the Innsbruck Landesmuseun, (Schaaff 1974, 153, No.4 pls. 
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41-5. and 157, No.8, pls.58-61.) its place of origin should perhaps be 
sought elsewhere., Several examples of this type of cheek-piece come 
from the heartland of Samnium, most notably from the sanctuary at 
Pietrabbondante, and retain the two small lobes that appear on the 
Samnite triple disc breastplates for the fastening of the side plates. 
Since these serve no purpose on the REN it is probable that 
they were influenced by these breastplates in their design rather than 
the other way around, and therefore may be of Samnite inspiration or 
origin. The question of their occurrence regularly on helmets of 
Etruscan manufacture may be explained by the idea being transnitted 
via trading contacts between Etruria and Campania. 

Three of the other four types of cheek-piece are simply variants 
of a bicuspid form. They have a curved rear edge and the front edge 
has two semicircular cuts or cusps removed from it. As Paddock has 
shown (1981, 25-60.) this form of cheek-piece is common to nearly all 
Hellenistic helmets, and it is probable that the Montefortino examples 
are derived from this widely disseminated Hellenistic Greek type. As 
with the previous type of cheek-piece, the hinge has two hasps and is 
simply created by turning down the upper edge and securing it to the 
main body of the cheek-piece with three or four rivets. The pivot bar 
itself is always made of iron, which is hammered over at each end to 
prevent it working loose in use. Of the three types of bicuspid 
cheek-piece Types 2 and 3 are very similar. 

Cheek-pieces of form 2 (fig. 174:1) account for half of the 
surviving cheek-pieces and are found in association with helmets of 
types I, II, III and VII. They are made of a single sheet of bronze 


and are in general at least 2 mm. thick. They have a thickened and 
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raised outer edge around the cheek-piece which is of between 3 and 5 
mm. thick. The poor survival rate of cheek-pieces on these helmets, 
only twenty. percent were found with them either in position or 
associated with a helmet, is probably a direct result of the use of 
iron pivot bars in the hinges, since these would be susceptible to 
rust and this makes any form of statistical analysis difficult. 
However it may be significant that cheek-pieces of type 2 - form at 
least fifty percent of the surviving total of thirty-eight. The 
chin-strap studs fitted to these cheek-pieces take one of two forms 
corresponding to the method of attachment. In the, first case each 
cheek-piece is fitted with an 'L' shaped strip of bronze, terminating 
in a button, held to its rear face with two rivets, in such a way 
that it hangs down from its lowest point; in the second a mushroon 
headed stud is used the stem of which passes directly. . . through 
the cheek-piece and 1s riveted over. 

Cheek-pieces of Type 3 (fig. 174:2) differ from the preceding 
form in that they have a raised central portion and flattened border 
or semicircular rolled edges, rather than a thickened border. They 
are between 130 and 136 mm. in height and considerably lighter in 
construction, than those of type 2, being only 1-2 mm. thick. The 
majority of this type of cheek-piece are found on helmets of type III, 
i.e. on helmets nos. 32, 36, and 39, which would suggest that the 
form originated in the late 4th or early 3rd century B.C. However 
one example of a Type I helmet, No. 1 from the Tomba Benacci 953 near 
Bologna dates to the first half of the 4th century B.C. and is 
equipped with cheek-pieces of this form. This would indicate, that 


rather than a later development, they are contemporary with the 
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introduction of cheek-pieces of types 1 and 2. Helmets of type III 
are not exclusively fitted with cheek-pieces of type 3 as helmet no. 
37 from Cerveteri is fitted with cheek-pieces of type 2. 

All the surviving  cheek-pieces of type 3 are equipped with the 
'L' shaped chin-strap stud riveted to the rear face of the cheek- 
piece. 

Cheek-pieces of type 4 (fig. 174:4) are found exclusively on 
helmets of type VI and survive in situ on four examples nos: 79, 80, 
82 and 83.  Cheek-pieces of this form are also shown by Lipperheide 
(1806, 238, Fig. 445) on helmet no. 78 from Bolsena, now in the 
Hermitage Museum while a detached example is preserved in the Stibbert 
Collection in Florence (Inv. No. 3878). Cheek-pieces of this type 
are considerably larger than all the previous types, being between 145 
and 160 mm. in height and 140 mm. in width, and have deeply cut and 
very exaggerated cusping to their forward edge. These cheek-pieces 

do not have either a raised border or centre, but are of 
consistent width throughout and are therefore also considerably 
thicker (c. 5mm.) and heavier than the previous forms. 

Only one example of a cheek-piece of type 5 survives (fig.174:5). 
It is attached to helmet No. 143 from the Adda at Pizzeghetone. It is 
of a developed and exaggerated, bicuspid form. It is flat and has no 
raised details, but has two semicircular cut-outs in its front edge 
which are separated by a squared projection. The-rear edge is curved 
but at its upper edge is a semicircular cut-out for the wearer's ear. 
This cheek-piece is similar to examples found on later Hagenau helmets 
and it is not difficult to see the Gallic influence. It is equipped 


with a conical chin-strap stud of type B. 
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The hinges on all Montefortino helmets consist of three hasps and 
are manufactured so that they have a single central hasp which holds 
the iron pivot bar which is riveted to the helmet itself; the other 
two hasps are formed by the upper edge of the cheek-piece. The upper 
hasp plate of the hinge is formed by simply turning a small piece of 
bronze over on itself around the iron bar and then riveting it with 
one or two rivets to the inside of the helmet bowl. Likewise the 
hasps attached to the Sd tasses are formed by hammering over and 
riveting their upper edge and then cutting a rebate to accept the 
upper hasp. On 4th and 3rd century and some early .2nd century B.C. 
helmets the upper hasps of the hinges are made with care, the corners 
being rounded and the plate being trimmed up to size and attached with 
two rivets. On later 2nd and 1st century B.C. helmets the workmanship 
is shoddy and the hinge plates are sinply formed from any scrap of 
bronze which is roughly folded over and riveted without any attempt at 
tidying up or trimming (pl. 31a). Bearing these facts in mind, it is 
interesting that the inscribed Urban Cohort helmet from Rome, No. 42, 
which presumably dates to the end of the 1st century B.C. or the 
beginning of the 1st century A.D., has very small and neatly finished 
hinge plates, held by two rivets. Is this, perhaps, the result of the 
soldier purchasing his own helmet, or just a better standard of 
manufacture for the guard units of the capital or sinply the reuse of 


an "antique" piece of armour to equip these paramilitary units? 
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Chin-strap Fittings. 

On the underside of the neck-guard of all the Montefortino helmets 
is either a folded strip of bronze, holding two 'D'shaped rings, one 
at each end, which was then riveted to the bowl by one rivet, or the 
hole to take this rivet. This double loop fastening served as a 
third point of attachment for a narrow strap used for securing the 
helmet. The lace passed round the back of the head and beneath the 
wearer's ears ensuring that the helmet stayed firmly in position. It 
then passed to the point of the chin, where its ends were crossed and 
pushed over projecting studs on the cheek-pieces (See figs. 174:6 and 
175:1) These studs take one of two forms as have been described above 
in the section on cheek-pieces. The first form, Type A., consists of 
a roughly 'L' shaped piece of bronze terminating in a stud (pls. 31b 
and 32a). This is attached to the inner face of the cheek-pieces with 
two rivets. It is fitted to the bottom rear edge of the of types 2 and 
3 and the bottom of the central lobe of cheek-pieces of type 1. This 


form of chin-strap stud occurs on all cheek-piece types except for 


Type 4. It occurs on three-quarters of the extant cheek-pieces which | 
date from the early 4th century B.C. to the mid 3rd century B.C. 

The other form of chintrap stud type B., simply consists of a 
mushroom headed stud whose end passes through the lower edge of the 
cheek-piece and is then secured by hammering it over (pl. 32b). Its 
positioning varies from the rear to the front edge of the cheek-piece. 
This seen to have no temporal significance and would not measureably 
effect the functioning of the chin-strap. Again, the only dated 
examples of this form belong to a period from the early 4th century to 


the end of the 3rd century B.C. but it is important to note that it 
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is this type of fastening rather than type A which survives into the 
Empire, and is fitted to the cheek-pieces of late Coolus and Hagenau 


helmets of the 1st century B.C. 
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Decoration on Bowl! 
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No, :Crest-knob: Decoration on Bovl: Neck -quard: Type, 


Mouldings decoration 
—HETDCHTSERP TON TEC <4 «| HB 0g T PM N Tr Og V PUPMN | 5. 
49, x kk X x f x IV, 
50, £ tt X x ktg x IV, 
ST, X tt x x f t IV, 
52, f tt x tf f X IV, 
53, X * f f + tt f IV, 
54, X ti x X tx x IV, 
55, x kk tk x t t IV, 
56, £ tt X + ttf * IV, 
57, * tt t t x t IV, 
58, X tf x X f t. IV, 
LHP GENES EA A, A, IO. SEAS | 23 
60, tt tt + t x V, 
61, kk tf f * x V, 
62, f + tł t X x V. 
63, tt XK x tt f V, 
64, tr tt * £t f % . V, 
65, f t tt xx x V. 
66, + tt K tx x tt f V. 
67, ee ne nen -- f xx f x V. 
68, f xx £ x f t x V, 
69, xx y X xx X X V, 
TD, sun. tt x x V. 
I eue e m x X X V, 
72, Be ee im le m mcm * t x V, 
fd. EAS, dedico e ee rt x V, 
74, 323 res - KE x V, 
75, xe tt rt x X V. 
Tp, onem eee: o eM x x t V 
bt-s rt rc] PRA CRA ER 
78, kkk t t rx f * VI, 
79, ttt t f ttt X VI, 
80, xk t * x f X VI, 
81, txt tf k x t x VI, 
82, SKK tf x x f x VI, 
83, Yit K x 1 t X VI, 
84, frk t t + t x VI, 
85, tt x t ftf * VI, 
86, Krk ok * * f VI, 
87, tft kt * + tf x VI, 
88, *tt f£ f tt t x VI, 
Sf else x t xt x VI, 
9ü e e om e ere t £o d x VI, 
91, . XXX t E: rx y X VI, 
92, ttr t X ek x x VI, 
93, itt è x * : t VI, 
94, *tt t x kk fk * VI, 
95, ttt t t + t f i VI, 
A R uM, deg ce. damus diet 
97, tr Y: t t t VII. 
98, tt t 7 x f t VII, 
99, x x VII, 
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No, :Crest-knob: Decoration on Bovl: Neck -quard: Type, 


Mouldings decoration 
„__ HLD Ch LS BP TO Te £4 4 HR Oo T PMN Tr Do UV PU PM N 1. 
100, x t * t € VII, 
101, tt X X + VII, 
102, xt X f X t t VII, 
103, xt tf x X * VII, 
104, kk X + X * VII, 
105, X x + VII, 
l06,----- k X VII, 
107, X x X VIT, 
108, tk tt k x VIT, 


110, x x x £ VIII 
Wi, & X x x VIII 
112, x k x x VIII 
113, f * f t VIII 
114,8 X x x VIII 
115, t * ; k. VIII 
116, x * f £ VIII 
117, * x x * VIII 
118,1 txt t VIII 
119, X k * x VIII 
120,7 6-6 === xx t VIII 
]2] je e mmm * t x VIII 


128, t x £ I, 
124, x x t IX, 
125, f x t IX, 
120, x x t IX, 
127,2 ---- x t IX, 
128.2 ---- x * IX, 
129, - - - - - x £ IX, 
130----- x rm, 
131, t x BLA 
132,----- x x IX, 
133,- -- -- x t IX, 
bit gg à E OR 
135,4 tt t x x X, 
136, x x X, 
137, t x X, 
VE IE EA, PROD. rd e TE en, 
139, x t k XI, 
140, X Y > xI, 
141, K t t XI, 
a e à CR 
M3, + t k XII, 


Key: H- Henispherical; C- Conical: T- Truncated Conical: D- Decorated; 
Ch-Chiselled; I-Incised; Te- Thick cable; C- Cable; HB- Herring-bone pattern; 
Og- Ogee moulding: T- Tongue pattern; Pm- plain moulding; N- No decoration; 
Tr- Triangles; V- Vave pattern; Pv- Pointillé vave pattern, 
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Decoration. 

Although the Italian bronze Montefortino helmet was inspired by 
Celtic originals, its decoration owes little to that tradition. The 
repoussé, appliqué panels and bosses regularly found on 4th century 
B.C. Celtic helmets are entirely missing from the Italian examples. In 
general the decorative style, repertoire and motifs used are drawn 
from Italic and not Celtic art. Throughout the 4th and 3rd centuries 
B.C., the quality of the decoration is universally high. However from 
the end of the 3rd century onwards there is a marked decline both in 
the quality and quantity of the decoration until 1t disappears 
entirely in the late 2nd and early 1st centuries B.C. 

The decoration of helmets of types I and II is suprisingly 
consistent. In every case, the rim of the helmet bowl is decorated 
with a deep well modelled cable moulding. This is accompanied on 
approximately eighty-six percent of surviving examples by four fluted 
mouldings including an ogee moulding. On the remaining helmets the 
cable is surmounted by three mouldings one of which is an ogee 
moulding. The usual arrangement for this decorative scheme is a broad 
cable pattern surmounted by a narrow moulding which is then followed 
by a broader ogee moulding surmounted by two additional narrow 
mouldings. A variation of this scheme is to be found on helmets Nos. 
9, 10 and 16 where there is only a single narrow moulding above the 
ogee moulding. On over half of the helmets of types I and II, one or 


more of the narrow mouldings is decorated with an incised herring-bone 


pattern. 
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Due to the depth of the neck-guard, the insertion of an additional 
panel, of  flattened hemispherical shape, into the decorative scheme 
was required. On a third of these helmets (Nos: 1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 17, 
18, 20, 22, and 29.) this panel is decorated with an incised pattern, 
composed of hatched, interlocking triangles, alternately pointing 
upwards and downwards. On the remainder this panel is simply an 
additional unadorned ogee moulding. The crest-knobs of all these 
helmets are, with only two exceptions, helmets Nos. 17 and 28, 
hemispherical and decorated with a deeply chiselled overlapping scale 
pattern of two layers. Helmets 17 and 28 differ in that they both 
have truncated conical crest-knobs decorated with a multiple layer 
brick-like pattern. 

In contrast to the preceding types, helmets of type III have a 
greatly simplified decorative scheme Which owes little to that of 
types I and II. The most striking difference is the complete absence 
of the cable moulding around the rim. However the decoration 1s 


Still carefully executed and finished. 
On the basis of their decoration, this type of Montefortino helmet 


can be divided into two distinct groups. Helmets nos. 35, 36 and 38 
are decorated by a simple raised hemispherical moulding around their 
lower edge and likewise the neck-guard is delineated from the rest of 
the helmet bowl by a similar moulding. The remaining helmets are 
decorated with up to six narrow mouldings, one of which has an ogee 
profile. On helmets 31, 37, 39 and 40 up to three of these mouldings 
are themselves decorated with incised hatching or a herring-bone 
pattern. The neck-guard decoration differs from that of the rest of 


the helmet bowl in that it has an additional ogee moulding. 
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Helmet No. 31, from Pietrabbondante, is unusual if not unique for a 
Montefortino helmet in that it has decorated cheek-pieces. These bear 
repousée decoration in the form of a draped female figure, possibly 
Athena, facing forwards and holding an Attic helmet in her right hand 
and seated on a dolphin. The workmanship of these cheek-pieces 
exhibits considerable  Hellenistic influence and bears marked 
sinilarities to ,the "Siris bronzes", two embossed shoulder defences 
from a muscled cuirass, now in the British Museum. Both pieces are 
almost certainly the products of a Greek workshop in Magna Graecia. 

The only exception to the foregoing scheme is helmet No. 43 which 
has very close links with a number of helmets of type IV. In 
addition to the five narrow mouldings the base of the helmet bowl is 
decorated with a band of a deeply chiselled "tongue" pattern and the 
decorative insert on the neck-guard is embellished with incised 
triangles similar to those found on helmets of types I and II. 

All the crest-knobs of helmets of type III are hemispherical and, 
with three exceptions, helmets nos. 37, 42 and 43, are decorated by 
one or two horizontal,plain narrow bands delineated by incised lines. 
The crest-knobs on helmets 37, from Cervéteri and 43, from Pegazzano, 
are decorated with chiselled scale patterns sinilar to those found on 
helmets of types I and II but helmet 42, from Rome has a 
hemispherical crest-knob divided into eight equal segments by incised 
lines. 

Helmets of type IV exhibit a marked similarity to those of Type III 
not only in their general form but also in their decoration. Helmets 
44, 50 and 54 all have the same decorative features as helmet 43 from 


Pegazzano i.e. five narrow mouldings surmounting a chiselled "tongue" 
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pattern. The remaining helmets have bowls decorated around their base 
by up to six bands of fluted mouldings incorporating an ogee moulding 
near the base. Of these, fifty percent (Nos. 45, 46, 52, 53, 55 and 
56.) have additional decoration in the form of incised herring-bone 
pattern on up to two of their narrow nouldings, usually on either 
side of the ogee moulding. The overwhelming majority of helmets of 
type IV have hemispherical tite decorated with a simple 
chiselled rosette design of up to nine petals. The only exceptions 
are helmets 55 and 57: helmet 55, from Lyons, has a very unusual form 
of crest-knob which ressembles a snail-shell; whereas helmet 57 has 
the usual hemispherical knob but it is decorated with a series of 
incised transverse lines which end in two horizontal incised lines at 
the base of the crest-knob. 

Although the decoration on helmets of type Y is homogenous and 
similar to that of types I and II the workmanship is of a much lower 
standard. Instead of the carefully chiselled broad cable moulding 
found around the rims of helmets of types I and II, those of type V 
have a shallow narrow cable moulding on which the strands are simply 
indicated by file cuts or incised lines. Likewise the ogee mouldings 
found on helmets of types I and II have been transformed on helmets of 
this type into a plain flat band. In addition to the narrow cable and 
broad flat band, some helmets of type V (Nos 61, 62, 63, 76 and 77) 
have three narrow mouldings whereas the remainder have four. On two- 
thirds of the extant helmets of this type (Nos. 60-62, 64-66, 70-71 
and 73-75) the additional neck-guard panel is decorated with an 
incised wave pattern. However on helmet 62, from Ses Paises in 


Majorca, this panel is filled with the interlocking triangle motif 
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found on helmets of types I and II. The remainder have a simple plain 
panel. Where they survive, the crest-knobs of this form of 
Montefortino are either hemispherical or truncated conical. They are 
decorated with an incised scale pattern of one or two layers. 

In contrast to the preceding form, the decoration of helmets of 
type VI is carefully executed and finished. The majority of the 
helmets of this type are decorated with a narrow cable surmounted by 
up to five rows of fluted mouldings sometimes including an ogee 
moulding and two or mare: sows of ces herring-bone pattern. The 
neck-guard has the usual additional panel, which on two-thirds of 
these helmets (Nos. 78-83, 87, 89, 90 and 93-95.) is simply an 
additional ogee moulding. Of the remaining helmets, four (Nos. 88, 
01, 92 and 94) have this panel decorated with the same incised 
triangular pattern that is found on helmets of types I, II and IV. 
The other three helmets have different motifs. On helmet 84, fron 
Vulci, this panel is filled by two rows of interlocking concentric 
circles which point alternatively towards the bowl and the rim, 
whereas helmet 85, from Canosa, and helmet 86, from Rieti, have this 
space filled with a wave pattern. In the case of helmet No. 85 this 
is executed in pointillé work and scrolls outwards towards the edge of 
the neck-guard. On helmet 86 this wave pattern is incised into the 
neck-guard, and is infilled with punched dots. The wave points 
inwards towards the helmet bowl, like those on helmets of type V. The 
decoration of these two helmets differ from the general decorative 
scheme in that they have no fluted mouldings around their bowls, but 
instead have a double layer of debased incised herring-bone pattern. 


Furthermore helmet 85 has no cable moulding. 
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The crest-knobs of this type of helmet are invariably truncated 
conical and decorated with two rows of engraved scale pattern and a 
rosette on the top or more simply as in the case of helmet No. 85 with 
incised triangles. 

From the end of the 3rd century B.C. the quantity of the decoration 
applied to the Montefortino helmet as well as the quality of its 
execution declined. Helmets of type VII which, where they can be 
dated, come from this period, exhibit considerable simplification in 
their decoration and a reduction in the nunber of motifs used. These 
helmets are decorated with a much reduced cable sometimes accompanied 
by one or two plain bands delineated by incised lines (Helmets: 97, 
98, 100, 102 and 103). The remainder (helmets Nos. 99, 101, 104, and 
106-109) are simply decorated with a very narrow cable executed with 
simple file cuts. The only exception to this is helmet No. 102, now 
in the Staatliche Museen Berlin (Inv. No. L.89.). The neck-guard of 
this helmet is decorated with a pointillé wave pattern and the bowl 
with a double layer of debased herring-bone pattern. Its crest-knob 
is decorated with incised upward pointing triangles. The design and 
the execution of the decoration on this helmet is so similar to that 
on helmet 85, from Canosa, as to suggest a workshop link. 

The crest-knobs associated with this type of Montefortino helmet 
are of a truncated conical form. Only half of these are decorated 
(helmets 97, 98, 101, 102, 103, 105 and 108 > and with the exception 
of helmets 98, 102 and 105 this takes the form of  incised scales. 
The crest-knob of helmet 98 is decorated with a deeply incised brick 


pattern and that of helmet 105 with a lightly incised lattice pattern. 
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In general from the middle of the 2nd century B.C. most 
Montefortino helmets are undecorated. This should perhaps be seen as 
part of the general decline in the standard of their manufacture. 
Most of the helmets of type VIII are undecorated simply having a 
rounded.rim. The only exceptions are on helmets nos. 111, 114 and 116 
where this is embellished by a faintly incised cable which only 
encircles the front half of the bowl leaving the neck-guard rim plain. 
The crest-knobs are all plain. Likewise all the helmets of types IX, 
XI and XII are undecorated. 

Unlike the other later forms, helmets of type X cannot be closely 
dated but are decorated. Their construction is similar to that of 
helmets of type XI but clearly inspired by Celtic models. Their 
decoration is sinilar to that found on some helmets of Type III (nos. 
35, 36 and 38.) in that it consists of a plain moulding around their 
lower edge. The neck-guard is delineated by a sinilar plain moulding 
which is accompanied by double incised lines on helmets 136 and 138. 
It is possible therefore that this type of helmet represents a Srd or 
2nd century B.C. form, which was produced from the fusion of Celtic 
and Italian traditions. 

Although the problems of dating many of the extant Montefortino 
helmets, makes specific conclusions with regard to the dates of 
changes in the decoration of the type hard to draw, certain 
generalised statements can be made based on the closely datable 
examples, their decoration, the manner and style of its execution and 
the longevity of the motifs used. What is certain is that, when the 
bronze Italian made Montefortino first appeared in the early 4th 


century B.C., it had an already well defined and established 
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decorative scheme which owed little or nothing to its Celtic 
precursors. The main features of this scheme were a broad, carefully 
rendered, cable pattern around the rim of the helmet, surmounted by a 
number of plain. fluted mouldings, invariably including an ogee 
moulding. The consistency and longevity of this scheme is remarkable 
and it occurs on all the helmets of types I, II and VI and, in a 
debased form, on some examples of type V. It accounts for the 
decoration on over 49 of the surviving Montefortino helmets and spans 


nearly two centuries, from the early 4th to the end of the 3rd century 
B.C. 
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A Detailed study of a helmet of each Type. 


Helmet No. 1. 

Type: Type I. 

Location: Museo Civico di Bologna. 

Inventory No.: R 144. 

Provenance: Tomba Benacci, near Bologna. 

Context: 390 B.C. association with ceramics from the tomb. 

Suggested date: Early 4th century B.C. 

Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Overall Height: 200 mm. 
Overall Vidth: 239 mm. 
Internal Width: 227 mm. 
Overall Breadth: 195 mm. 
Internal Breadth 173 mm. 

Thickness: Rim: 6 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: 


Hinges: 


These are of a moderate bicuspid form with a raised 


central panel (type 3). They measure 125 mm. in 


height and are 107 mm, wide. They are not decorated 


and are equipped with a chin-strap stud of type A, 


held by two rivets, 14 mm. apart, and fixed to the 


inside of the bottom rear corner of the cheek-piece. 


The cheek-piece hinge is present on the left side of the 


bowl attached to the inside by two iron rivets. It is 


held to the cheek-piece by three rivets. The upper half 


of the hinge has one hasp whilst the lower half has two. 
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Crest-knob: 


Decoration: 


This is of a hemispherical form. It is lead filled 
and drilled to accept a crest pin. It is decorated by 
two rows of chiselled scale pattern. It is 18 mm. in 
height and 23 mm.in diameter. 

The lower edge of the bowl is decorated by cable 
pattern (9 mm. deep.) surmounted by a band of incised 
herring-bone pattern (3 mm. deep.) above ifo de a 
band of fluting (4 mm. deep.) and then another band 
of incised herring-bone pattern (2 mm. deep.). 

Finally above this is a plain moulding (1 mm. deep.). 
The neck-guard decoration consists of a cable 
surmounted by a band of herring-bone pattern above 
which is a band of fluting, then a band of vandyking 
(6 mm. deep.) followed by another band of fluting 
surmounted by a herring-bone pattern and finally a 


plain moulding. The total height of the decoration on 
the neck-guard is 31 mm. 


Internal fittings: Riveted to the underside of the neck-guard is 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


a double loop chin-strap fixture attached with 
one rivet. 
The helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
Sheet of bronze. 
The helmet has a low hemispherical bowl drawn down at 
the rear to form a short sloping neck-guard. It has a 
thick well worked rim. The standard of decoration 


and finishing are high. It has a smooth dark green 
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patina. The cheek-pieces are now detached and 
attached with nylon thread. 
Any other details: None 
Published: Soprintendenza Archeologica di Roma. 1977, 118-0, No.342, 


pl.342. Coarelli. 1976, 166-168, pl. 1. 
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Helmet No. 24. 


Type: 


Location: 


Type II. 


The Museo Nazionale d'Abruzzi di Perugia. 


Inventory No: 326 B1317. 


Provenance: 


Context: 


Material: 


Dimensions: 


Thickness: 


Necropolis at Monteluce near Perugia. 

Late 4th to early 3rd Century B.C. Dated by 
associated grave goods. 

Bronze. 

Overall height: 180 mm. 

Overall width: 220 mm. 

Width: 211 mn. 


Overall breadth: 190 mm. 


Breadth: 180 mm. 
Rim: 4-5 mm. 
Bowl: 2 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: These are of a moderate bicuspid form with a raised 


Hinges: 


Crest-knob: 


edge (Type 2). They are 130 mm. high and 110 mm 
wide. The chin-strap stud is of type A and is 
attached with two rivets to the inner face of bottom 
rear corner of the cheek-pieces. 
The cheek-piece hinges are present and are attached to 
the inside of the bowl by two iron rivets. They are 
held to the cheek-pieces by four rivets. The upper 
halves of the hinges have one hasp whilst the lower 


halves have two. 


The crest-knob is of a hollow hemispherical form and 
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Decoration: 


is lead filled. It is drilled to take a crest pin. 

It is decorated by two layers of dental pattern, with 
a narrow plain moulding at the base. On the top 
around the central opening is a rosette of eight 
petals. 

The decoration of the helmet bowl consists of a thick 
cable, surmounted by a narrow band of incised 
herring-bone pattern, above which is a plain band 
followed by another narrow band of herring-bone 


pattern and finally a narrow plain moulding. 


Internal fittings:  Riveted to the underside of the neck-guard 1s a 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


double loop chin-strap fixture attached with 
one rivet. The left ring is now nissing. 
This helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
sheet of bronze. 
The helmet has a one piece, hemispherical bowl of 
medium height. At the rear it is drawn down to form 
a short sloping neck-guard. The lower edge is of 
moderate thickness (4-5 mm.) The finish and 
workmanship on thehelmet is of a very high standard 


as is the decoration. 


Any other details: None. 


Published: 


Messerschmidt. 1932, 509-524. 
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Helmet No. 30. 

Type: Type III. 

Location: The Museo Archaelogico Florence. 
Inventory No: .70841. 

Provenance: Found in a grave at Talamone in 1877. 
Context: . Unknown. 


Suggested date: 4th century B.C. 


Material: Bronze. 
Dimensions: Overall height: 175 mm. 
Height: 160 mm. 


Overall width: 215 mm. 


Overall Breadth: 180 mm. 


Breadth: 166 mn. 
Thickness Rim: 7 mn. 
Bowl: 1-2 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: Both of these are still present and are of a 
moderate bicuspid form with a raised edge (Type 2). 
They measure 130 mm in height and 100 mm. in width. 
The chin-strap stud is of type À and is attached 
with two rivets to the inner face of bottom rear 
corner of the cheek-pieces 
Hinges: The cheek-piece hinges are present and are attached to 
the inside of the bowl by two iron rivets. They are 
held to the cheek-pieces by four rivets. The upper halves 


of the hinges have one hasp whilst the lower halves have 


two. 
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Crest-knob: 


Decoration: 


This is of a hemispherical form and is undecorated. 

The decoration around the base of the bowl of this 
helmet consists of two plain mouldings (4 mm. wide). 
The junction of the neck-guard with the bowl is 


delineated by two additional plain mouldings. 


Internal fittings: Riveted to the underside of the neck-guard is a 


Manufacture: 


Description 


double loop chin-strap fixture attached with 
one rivet. The left ring is now missing. 
This helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
Sheet of bronze. 
The helmet has a slightly bulbous, hemispherical bowl 
of medium height. This is drawn down at the rear to 
form a short sloping neck-guard. The lower edge of 
the bowl has been thickened to produce a reasonably 
thick rim. The workmanship and decoration are very 
assured. The helmet has a granular light green 
patina and dent on the front left side of the bowl 


and the right cheek-plece front hinge hasp is broken 


Any other details: None. 


Published: 


Unpublished, 
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Helmet 47. 

Type: IV. 

Location: The Villa Giulia Museum, Rome. 

Inventory No: 51240. 

Provenance: Unknown, part of the Castellani collection. 
Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: 4th Century B.C. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Overall height: 160 mm. 
Height: 142 mm. 
Overall width: 230 mm. 
Vidth: 215 mnm. 


Overall breadth: 170 mm. 


Breadth: 158 mm. 
Thickness: Rim: 6 nm. 
Bowl: 2 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: These are of a trefoil form (type 1.). They consist 
of a front and back plate of bronze, sandwiching a 
central reinforcing plate of iron. The outer plate 
is decorated with three repoussé roundels, composed 
of three concentric circles disposed around a 
central iron boss. In the base of the central lobe 
close to the bottom edge of the cheek-piece is a 
single rivet hole, presumably to accept a chin-strap 
fitting of type B. The cheek-pieces are 120 mm. 


high, 120 mm. wide and 4 mm thick. 
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Hinges: 


Crest-knob: 


Decoration: 


These take the usual form with the upper half of each 
hinge having one hasp and the lower half two. They are 
present on both sides. They are well made and 

finished. The upper half of each hinge is attached to 
the helmet bowl by two iron rivets and the lower half to 


the cheek-pieces by three bronze rivets. 


The crest-knob is of a slightly waisted hemispherical 
form. It is hollow and lead filled and is drilled for 
a crest pin. It is decorated by a rosette of six 
petals disposed around the central hole on the apex 
and sloping down the sides of the crest-knob. 

This consists of narrow plain moulding surmounted by 

a broad groove, resembling an ogee moulding, this in 
turn is surmounted by three narrow plain mouldings 
which are separated by incised lines. The neck-guard 
is decorated by a plain narrow moulding surmounted by 
a fluted band followed by another narrow moulding, 
then another band of fluting. This in its turn is 
surmounted by two narrow plain mouldings then another 
flute and finally three narrow plain mouldings 


separated by incised lines. 


Internal fittings:  Riveted to the underside of the neck-guard 1s a 


double loop chin-strap fixture attached with 
one iron rivet. There are no other internal 
fittings and no sign of a lining attachment 


which must therefore have been glued in. 
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Manufacture: The helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
sheet of bronze. The cheek-pieces are made of three 
plates riveted together by the central iron bosses. 

Description: The helmet has a low henispherical bowl drawn down at 
the rear to form a short neck-guard. The workmanship 
is of a very high order. It has a smooth dark green 
patina. 

Any other details: None. 


Published:  Lipperheide, von. 1896, 234, No. 92. 
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Helmet No. 62. 


Type: Type V. 

Location: : The Musée Borély, in Marseilles. 
Inventory No: 2308. 

Provenance. Marseilles. 

Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: 3rd - 2nd centuries B.C. 

Material. Bronze. 

Dimensions. Qverall height: 183 mm. 
Height of bowl: 164 mm. 
Overall width: 256 mm. 
Internal width: 230 mm. 
Overall breadth: 182 mm. 


Internal breadth: 158 mm. 


Thickness. Rim: 1.4 mm. 
Bowl: 0.95 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Missing. 
Hinges: Missing. These were attached to the bowl by two rivets. 


Crest-knob: It has a decorated hemispherical crest-knob. This is 
hollow, lead filled and pierced with a central hole to 
receive a crest-pin. The crest-knob is 18 mm. high 
and 23 mm. in diameter and decorated by two rows of 
incised toungue pattern with a rosette at its apex. 

Decoration: Around the rim of the bowl is à narrow incised cable 
pattern, surmounted by a plain band. Above these, is 


a band of herring-bone decoration and above this a 
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band of dots. On the neck-guard between the upper 
bands of decoration and the cable, is a band of 
incised wave pattern. 
Internal fittings: The helmet originally had a double loop chin- 
strap fixture riveted to the underside of the 
neck-guard. This was attached with one rivet. 
There are no other internal fittings and no 
sign of a lining attachment which must 
therefore have been glued in. 
Manufacture: The helmet has been raised from a single 
hast of bronze. 

Description: The helmet is of medium height with a bulbous 
hemispherical bowl. The rim is thickened but only 
slightly. It has a short sloping neck-guard (24 
mm.). The workmanship and finish are mediocre to 
bad. The execution of the decoration is very 
cursory. The helmet is slightly battered and has a 
dark green granular patina. 

Any other details. None. 


Published: Barruol. and Sauzade. 1969, 25. 
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Helmet No. 79. 

Type: "Type VI. T 

Location: ' Museo Civico di Bologna. 

Inventory No: This helmet has never been given an inventory number 
but its catalogue number is 714. 

Provenance: Casa di Palloti, Bologna. 

Context: Late 4th-3rd Century B.C. by association with the 
other objects found in the tomb. 

Suggested date: Early 3rd century B.C. Stylistically would fit fi 


into 3rd century B.C. with the other helmets of 


this type. 

Material: ^" Bronze. 

Dimensions: Overall height: 215 mm. 
Height: 190 mm. 
Overall width: 235 mm. 


Internal width: 210 nm. 
Overall breadth: 195 mm. 
Internal breadth: 183 mm. 

Thickness Rim: 6 mm. 
Bowl: 2 mm. 

Cheek-pieces: The cheek-pieces are of a very pronounced bicuspid 
form (Type 4.). They are 150mm. high 130mm. wide 
and 3 mm. thick. Along their top edge they are 
decorated ' with an incised wave pattern accompanied 
by two incised lines (the upper 1 mm. wide and the 
lower 2 mm. wide), below these is a band of 


vandyking. The stud for the chin-strap is of type B 
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and held by one central rivet. 


Hinges: These are both present and are well made. The upper 


edges are curved and well finished. They are attached to 


the bowl by two bronze rivets and to the cheek-piece by 


three. 


Crest-knob: 


Decoration: 


The crest-knob is of a hollow truncated conical form. 
It is lead filled and pierced with a central hole for 
crest pin. It is 19 mm. high and 24 mm. in diameter. 
Its decoration consists of two rows of dental pattern 
separated by a narrow plain band. The top 1s 
surmounted by a rosette of six petals. 

The decoration consists of a cable 10 mm. deep. This 
is surmounted by a narrow band of incised herring- 
bone pattern decoration 2 mm. deep which in in turn 
surmounted by an ogee moulding 7 mm. deep. Finally 
there is another band of incised herring-bone pattern 
2 mm. deep. The decoration on the neck-guard is badly 


damaged, some is missing and restoration has obscured 


the rest. 


Internal fittings: There are no internal fittings, as the portion 


Of the neck-guard which would have held the 
double loop fastening is missing. There are no 
Dther internal fittings and no sign of a lining 


attachment which must therefore have been glued 


in. 
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Manufacture: The helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
sheet of bronze. The cheek-pieces of made of two 
plates of bronze soldered together over an iron core. 

Description: The helmet has a large high bulbous bowl, with 
straight sides and a slightly flattened top. This is 
drawn down at the rear to form a long sloping neck- 
guard. The helmet demonstrates a high degree of 
skill and care in its manufacture and decoration. The 
helmet is badly damaged and has been heavily 
restored. It has a smooth dark green patina. 

Any other details: It bears an incomplete inscription around the 

neck-guard which reads D E H:.. NA... LIG 
D I. 


Published: Coarelli. 1976, 169, pl. 10. 
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Helmet No. 103. 


Type: Type VII 

Location: The Museo Civico di Cremona. 
Inventory No.: 318 (331). 

Provenance: The Po at Cremona. 

Context: River find. 


Suggested date: 2nd Century B.C. 

Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Overall height: 210 mm. 
Height of bowl: 195 mm. 
Overall width: 235 mm. 
Internal width: 226 mm. 
Overall breadth: 190 mm. 


Internal breadth: 185 mm. 


Thickness: Rim: 2.5 mm. 

Bowl: 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Missing but probably of a moderate bicuspid form. 
Hinges: Missing. These were originally attached to the bowl 


by two rivets. 

Crest-knob: The crest-knob is of a hollow hemispherical form. It 
1s lead filled and drilled to take a crest-pin. The 
crest-knob is decorated with two rows of incised 
dental pattern executed with very faint incisions. 

Decoration: Around the base of the helmet bowl is a thin cable 
pattern which is surmounted by a plain band, 
delineated by a narrow continuous band of incised 


inverted "U"s at the top and bottom. This, then 1s 
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surmounted by a plain moulding. 


Internal fittings: The helmet originally had a double loop chin- 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


Published: 


strap fixture riveted to the underside of the 
neck-guard. This was attached with one iron 
rivet. There are no other internal fittings 
and no sign of a lining attachment which must 
therefore have been glued in. 
This helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
Sheet of bronze. 
The helmet has a hemispherical bowl with a short flat 
neck-guard. The workmanship is not assured and the 
decoration is barely incised. The whole item is 
neither well finished or executed. There is some 
damage to front of the bowl and the patina has been 
removed, The helmet has two holes drilled in the 
front edge of the cable pattern at the front of the 
bowl whose purpose is unknown. 


Pontiroli. 1974, 211. 
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Helmet Ho, 112, 


Type: Type VIII. 

Location: The Rijksmuseum G.M.KAM. Nijmegen. 
Inventory No: ^ XX1.L.3. 

Provenance À wood near Millingen, Prov. Gelderland. 
Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: 1st Century B.C. to 1st Century A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Overall Height: 190 mm, 
Height of Bowl: 168 mm. 
Overall width: 242 mm. 
Internal width: 202 mm. 
Overall breadth: 204 mm. 
Internal breadth: 196 mm. 

Thickness Rim: 4 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 

Cheek-pieces: Missing but probably of the moderate bicuspid form 
depicted on contempary monuments. 

Hinges: Missing. These were originally attached to the bowl 
by two rivets. One rivet on the left side still in 
position. 

Crest-knob: Plain truncated conical, lead filled and pierced 

with a central hole to recieve a crest-pin. 

Decoration: None. 

Internal fittings: The helmet retains its a double loop chin-strap 

fixture riveted to the underside of the neck- 


guard. This is attached with one rivet. There 
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Manufacture: 


Description: 


are no Other internal fittings and no sign of 
a lining attachment which must therefore have 
been glued in. 
This helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
Sheet of bronze. 
It has a high, rounded, slightly bulbous bowl with a 
long sloping neck-guard, extending slightly below the 
line of the rest of the bowl. The workmanship is 


quite good but the finishing is not of the best. 


Any other details: None. 


Published 


Klumbach. 1974, 22, No:8. 
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Helmet No. 123. 


Type: Type IX. 

Location: The British Museum. 

Inventory No: 2725. 81.7-25.2. 

Provenance: Unknown, originally part of the Meyrick 
Collection. 

Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: 1st Century B.C. to 1st Century A.D. 
Material: Bronze. 
Dinensions: Overall height: 204 mm. 
Height of bowl: 168 mm. 
Overall width: 240 mm. 
Internal width: 205 mm. 
Overall breadth: 210 mm. 
Internal breadth: 200 mm. 
Thickness Rim: 4 mm. 
Bowl: ` 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Missing but probably of the moderate bicuspid form 
depicted on contempary monuments. 
Hinges: Missing. These were originally attached to the bowl by 
a single rivet. Both rivets are still in position. 
Crest-knob: Plain truncated conical which is not pierced with a 
central hole to recieve a crest-pin. 
Decoration: None. 
Internal fittings: The helmet has a square hole punched into its 
neck-guard which originally held a rivet which 


attached a double loop chin-strap fixture to 
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the underside of the neck-guard. There are no 
other internal fittings and no sign of 
attachments for a lining, which must have been 
glued into place. 

Manufacture: The helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
sheet of bronze. 

Description: The helmet has a high bulbous bowl, only slightly 
thickened at its lower edge. The crest-knob has been 
raised slightly to the rear of centre and sloping 
backwards. At the rear the bowl is drawn out to forn 
a flattened neck-guard 35mm. deep. The helmet is 
poorly made and finished having a battered 
appearance. It still retains marks from the raising 
process which have not been removed by planishing 
and polishing. It is badly dented but complete and 
has a granular green/brown patina. 

Any other details: On the upper side of the neck-guard slightly to 

the right of centre is a recessed rectangular 
maker's stamp ( 19mm x 5mm), which reads (F) 
RON. 


Published Walters. 1809, 342., Robinson. 1975, 21. 
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Helmet No.: 135. 


Type: Type X. 

Location: The Museo Gregoriano Etrusco in the Vatican. 
Inventory No: 12315. 

Provenance: Unknown, but probably central Italy. 
Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: Stylistically 3rd or 2nd century B.C. 
Material: Bronze. 
Dimensions: Overall height: 180 mm. 

Height of bowl: 160 mm. 

Overall width: 230 mm. 

Internal width: 200 mm. 

Overall breadth: 175 mm. 


Internal breadth: 165 mm. 


Thickness Rim: 5 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: : Missing. 


Hinges: Both upper hasp-plates of the hinges remain. They are 
made of iron in the Celtic manner and are attached by one 
rivet, quite high up the bowl. 

Crest-knob: The crest-knob is applied and of flattened 


hemispherical form It is decorated with an engraved 


petal pattern 

Decoration: The helmet bowl is decorated by a simple raised 
hemispherical moulding around the lower edge and 
the neck-guard is likewise delineated from the rest of 


the helmet bowl by a similar moulding. There are 
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bronze discs decorated in repoussé work with a petal 
design containing two concentric circles covering the 


hinge rivets on each side. 


Internal fittings: The helmet originally had a double loop chin- 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


strap fixture riveted to the underside of the 
neck-guard. This was held by a single rivet. 
There are no other internal fittings and no 
sign of a lining attachment which must 
therefore have been glued in. 
The bowl of the helmet has been blocked and raised 
from a single sheet of bronze. The crest-knob is a 
separate casting which has been riveted through the 
apex of the bowl 
The helmet has a moderately high bulbous bowl with a 
short sloping neck-guard, extending slightly below 
the line of the rest of the bowl. The rim is 
thickened and of round section. The workmanship 1s 
accomplished and the finish fair. It is dented at 
the rear and has a dark green slightly granualr 


patina. 


Any other details None. 


Published 


Unpublished. 
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Helmet Wo.: 141, 


Type: Type XI. 

Location: The Museo Gregoriano Etrusco in the Vatican. 

Inventory Xo: 12316. 

Provenance: Unknown, but probably central Italy. 

Context: Unknown, but stylistically, undoubtedly, 1st 
century B.C. 


Suggested date: 1st century B.C. 

Material: Bronze. 

Dinensions: Overall height: 215 mm. 
Height of bowl: 180 mm. 
Overall width: 255 mm. 
Internal width: 225 mm. 
Overall breadth: 215 mm. 


Internal breadth: 209 mm. 


Thickness Rim: 3 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 

Cheek-pieces: Missing, but from contemporary depictions i.e. the 
Donitius Ahenobarbus relief, would have been of a 
moderate bicuspid form. 

Hinges: Both upper hasp-plates of the hinges remain. They are 

poorly made out of a piece scrap bronze, turned over on 
itself. They are attached by one rivet, quite high up (20 
mm.) and far back in the bowl of the helmet, 

Crest-knob: It has a plain conical crest-knob. This is a separate 

casting and is soldered on to the apex of the bowl 


slightly off centre. It is 35 mm. high and is 
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pierced centrally for a crest pin. 

Decoration: None. 

Internal fittings: The helmet retains its double loop chin-strap 
fixture riveted to the underside of the neck- 
guard. This is fitted off centre and held by a 
single rivet. There are no other internal 
fittings and no sign of a lining attachment 
which must therefore have been glued in. 

Manufacture: The bowl of the helmet has been blocked and raised 
from a single sheet of bronze or possibly turned on a 
lathe. The crest-knob is a separate solid casting 
which has been soldered in place. 

Description: This helmet has a deep bulbous bowl with straight 
sides and a flattened apex. At the rear this is 
drawn down to from a moderately long, flat neck- 
guard, 30 mm deep. The rim is thickened and given a 
hemispherical section. The workmanship is shoddy and 
the finish poor. The helmet is undamaged and has a 
smooth green/brown patina. 

Any other details: None. 

Published: Paddock. 1985, 145, pl. IV b. It is mentioned in 


Robinson. 1975, 22. 
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Helmet No.: 143. 


Type: Type XII 

Location: The Museo Civico di Cremona. 
Inventory No.: 324 (325). 

Provenance: The Adda near Pizzeghetone. 
Context: River find. 


Suggested date: 1st Century A.D. 
Material: Bronze. 
Dimensions: Overall height: 188 mm. 
Height of bowl: 162 mm. 
Overall width: 328 mm. 
Internal width: 225 mm. 
Overall breadth: 188 mm. 
Internal breadth: 164 mm. 
Thickness: Rim: 3 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Only the left cheek-piece survives. It is of an 
exaggerated, bicuspid form with no raised details. 
It has a cut-out at its top rear edge and is sinilar 
to those that appear on Hagenau helmets, thus showing 
considerable Gallic influence. 
Hinges: Attached to the bowl and cheek-piece by a single rivet. 
Reasonably well finished. 
Crest-knob: It has a plain truncated conical crest-knob, which is 
lead filled and drilled to receive a crest pin. 


Decoration: None. 


Internal fittings: The helmet originally had a double loop chin- 
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strap fixture riveted to the underside of the 
neck-guard. This was attached with one iron 
rivet. There are no other internal fittings 
and no sign of a lining attachment which must 
therefore have been glued in. 

Manufacture: This helmet has been blocked and raised from a single 
Sheet of bronze. 

Description: It has a high rounded, bulbous skull with an out- 
turned flange around its the lower edge. This 
extends to form a large flattened neck-guard at the 
rear. 

Any other details: None. 

Published: Pontiroli. 1974, 213. Robinson. 1975, 22, fig.30, 

pls.34-6. 
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2. Detail from the above. 
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Introduction 

Robinson (Robinson 1975) was the first scholar to divide the two 
types of 'jockey cap helmets' in use by the Roman army at the end of 
the Republic and the beginning of the Empire, into the Montefortino 
and the Chats forms. He based his classification of this latter form 
upon a limited number of examples and upon the premise that the Roman 
helmets of the later 1st century A.D. were directly, derived from one 
of these two Celtic helmet forms rather than inspired by an 
amalgamation of the two Celtic traditions and Roman manufacturing 
techniques. Robinson cites: only three pre-Imperial examples of this 
helmet form yet at least eighteen exist and furthermore he makes no 
attempt to establish a chronological or typological framework for 
these types of helmet. It has therefore been necessary to completely 
re-examine the development of the Coolus helmet in detail to 
establish the following typology contained within this chapter. 

The Coolus helmet is a bronze helmet of Celtic origin and so 
called by Robinson because he believed that it first appeared in 
Gallic graves of the La Téne II period dating from about 300 B.C. 
onwards excavated in the Coolus/ Marne district of France. Even so 
there are also contemporary finds of this type of helmet from northern 
Italy; to avoid confusion it would seem sensible to follow Robinson’ s 
nomenclature. Its distribution is at first quite localised. In its 
early, simple forms it is confined to Celtic contexts and although 


Coolus helmets appear in northern Italy in the third century B.C., 
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they do so in Celtic contexts. They were not immediately taken up and 
copied by Italian armourers and it is not until the first century B.C 


that they are found in undeniably Roman contexts and in use by the 


Roman army. 


Definition, 

The Coolus helmet is a simple bronze hemispherical helmet 
characterised by a low bowl with a slightly thickened rim. The base 
of the rear of the bowl is drawn out to form a small, sloping neck 
guard pierced centrally for the attachment of the chin-strap. It 
occurs in both decorated and undecorated forms. On the early Celtic 
prototypes the rim of the helmet is pierced by a single hole in each 
side, above the wearer's temples. Helmets from Roman contexts are, 
however, fitted with cheek-pieces and have hinge hasps attached by one 


or two rivets. The true Coolus helmet never has a crest-fixture of 


any sort. 
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FIG. 177 


A COOLUS HELMET 
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Table L. 


No, 


1, 


2, 


Museum and Inv, No,: 


Musée de Ant, Nat, 
$t, Germain en Laye 


Musée de Dieppe 
British Museun 
ML,1734, 


Praehistorische Staat 
Sannlung Munich S65 66 


Musée de Soissons 
963,21 


Musée de Chalons sur 
Saône 


Husée Royal D'Art et 
Histoire Brussels 


Museo Nazionale Naples 
Musée de Belfort 
Musée St Raymond 


Toulouse 


Rheinisches Landes- 
museum Bonn 39,73 


Present vhereabouts 
unknown 


Museo Civico Cremona 
322(327) 


Musée desAnt, Nat, 
St, Gernain en Laye 


Museo Nazionale 
Ancona 4353 (6894) 


Musée St, Raymond 
Toulouse 


Cat, 


(386) 


(124) 


(195) 


(253) 


(392) 


(106) 


(103) 


(274) 


(41) 


(399) 


(93) 


(457) 


(117) 


(387) 


(32) 


(400) 


Dinensions 


150 235 160 
D D 205 
129 244 162 
142 230 187 
150 212 195 
135 240 160 
143 238 165 
142 230 178 
140 180 186 
150 238 192 


163 235 185 


D 180 180 


155 240 190 


184 242 195 


180 230 190 


147 228 186 
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Provenante, 


Breuvannes, Haute 
Marne, France, 


Cité de Lines near Dieppe, 
Seine Maritime, France, 


The Marne near Coolus, 
Haute Marne, France, 


Straubing, Bavaria, 
Germany, 


Variscourt Aisne, Sabne 
et Loire, France 


Les Doubs near Ciel, 
Saône et Loire, France 


The Linbourg at Tongres, 
Linbourg, Belgium, 


Ponpeii, Campania, 
Italy 


Lacollonge near Belfort, 
Haut Rhin, France, 


Vielle Toulouse, Haute 
Garonne, France, 


Disseldorf, Germany, 
Dranont Harbour, France, 


Crenona, Lombardy, 
Italy 


Vadenay, Haute Marne, 
France, 


Numana, Marche, Italy, 


Vielle Toulouse, Haute, 
Garonne, France, 


No, Museum and Inv, No,: Cat, Dimensions Provenance, 


17, Rheinisches Landes- (402) 170 245 205 Trier Dlewig, Germany, 
Museum, Trier, 69,113 f 


18, Mittel Rheinisches (216) 164 280 184 The Rhine at Mainz, 


Mainz 0,25 Gernany 

19, Badisches Landes- (159) 168 236 198 The Rhine at Manhein, 
Museum Karlsruhe Germany, 

20, Museo Etrusco (137) 163 238 186 Tuscany, Italy, 
Florence, 


21, Musée de Bourgoin, (100) 162 243 182 Les Avenières, Provence, 
Bourgoin, i France, 


22, Landesnuseum Zürich (433) 160 285 210 Schaan, Liechtenstein, 


23, Vorarlberger Landes (101) 160 285 190 Sehaan, Liechtenstein, 
Museun Bregenz, 


KEY: D = Danaged (measurements unavailable) 


qq esse, ses TE OZ 
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Distribution. 

In general, early specimens of this helmet i.e. those of purely 
Celtic design, that date from the 3rd to 2nd centuries B.C., come fron 
North Western France, Belgium, and the Rhineland in West Germany (see 
Fig. 178). However, there are three early finds from Northern Italy; 
one from the River Po near Cremona (No.13), one from Etruria (No.20) 
and the other from Numana on the Adriatic coast (No.15). The latter 
was found in a Celtic grave, dating to pre 283 B.C. (Baumgärtel 1937) 
and it is worth mentioning that this helmet and the one from Etruria, 
of all those that date to this early period, are the only ones that 
bear decoration that is Italian in style and form. It is possible 
that they are either early local Italian made copies of an imported 
Celtic form, or decoration applied to already existing helmets. 
Comment must be made about Helmet No.8 which was found at Pompeii, in 
the last century, not least in that it had been subject to a change 
of function, re-use and adaption as a patera, by the simple expedient 
of adding an iron handle, which is riveted to the top of the neck- 
guard. As such its place of origin and date are impossible to 
ascertain. 

The other group of helmets, which date comprehensively between 
the 1st century B.C. and the 1st century A.D., have a much wider 
distribution and come from sites as widely spread as the south of 
France at Toulouse (Nos. 10 and 16), Les Aveniéres on the left. bank of 
the Rhone (No. 8) Lacollonge near Belfort (No. 9)  Dramnont (No.12), 
Düsseldorf (No. 11) and from Schaan in Liechtenstein. (Nos. 22 and 


23). The helmets from Toulouse, Düsseldorf and Schaan are undoubtedly 


Roman in manufacture. 
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Helmets Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 13, 18 and 19 were all found in rivers 
and some are quite probably votive deposits indicative of Celtic 
religious practice. These examples and their contexts not only serve 
to reinforce the assertion that this helmet is of Celtic origin but 
also indicate the value placed upon these itens by their owners since 


only the best was deemed satisfactory for sacrifice to the gods. 
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Key to the distribution mp. (fig.178) 


Breuvannes, Haute Marne, France. 

Cité de Lines near Dieppe, Seine Maritime, France. 
The. Marne near Coolus, Haute Marne, France. 
Straubing, Bavaria, Germany. 

Variscourt Aisne, Saóne et Loire, France 

Les Doubs near Ciel, Saóne et Loire, France. 
The Limbourg at Tongres, Limbourg, Belgium. 
Pompeii, Campania, Italy 

Lacollonge near Belfort, Haut Rhin, France. 
Vielle Toulouse, Haute Garonne, France. 
Düsseldorf, Germany. 


Dramont Harbour, France. 


. Cremona, Lombardy, Italy 


. Vadenay, Haute Marne, France. 


Numana, Marche, Italy. 


. Vielle Toulouse, Haute Garonne, France. 


Trier Olewig, Germany. 


The Rhine at Mainz, Germany. 


. The Rhine at Manheim, Germany. 


. Les Aveniéres, Provence, France. 


Schaan, Liechtenstein. 


Schaan, Liechtenstein. 
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Manufacture, 

The majority of Coolus helnets were blocked and the raised by the 
armourer in the usual fashion (see chapter 1.) Since there are no 
stitching holes or rivet holes other than those for the fitment of the 
chin-strap, the linings must have been glued in. 

Of all forms of helmet in use by the Roman Republican armies, this 
type lends itself most readily to spinning, indeed the example from 
Dusseldorf (no. 11) has a small punch mark in the centre of its crown 
which may be a centring mark for setting up on a lathe. Similar marks 
are found on early Imperial "spun" Roman shield bosses (James 1979). 
However, the actual physical evidence for any of the extant helmets 
being manufactured in this way is usually lacking because the final 
"glazing" process invariably removed most of the external evidence for 


such working and quite often a spun helmet was subject to further 


working with the hammer. 
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Table 3: Typology. 


130- 151- 170-  chin-strap App, En, Ca,k En, N pieces Rein 
1. & f x I 
2, Danaged t t I 
3, f x x I 
4, È k X I 
5, f * I 
6, f x x I 
7, % x t I 


9, t x x Il 
10, t x x II 
n, x * % Il 


M, * x X IV 
15, x x t IV 
16, $ t X IV 
17, x x x IV 
18, x x x IV 
19, x x t IV 
20, Unknown X x IV 


KEY: App - Applied En - Engraved Ca & En - Cable and Engraved 
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Table 3: Dating. 


No, 


fici ica Een So an a REB DENT RE Er a an ieri = 


l, 


Context 
None: River find, 
2nd/1st B,C,: Fron 


the Gallic Oppidum, 


None: River find, 
None: River find, 
None: Chance find 
by developers 


None: River find 


Mone: River find 


None: 


Late Ist B.C 


Late Ist B,C! Tomb 
XVI La Planho 


Unknown 


Ist B.C; Ship A 
Dranont harbour 


None: River find, 


Must pre-date the nid 


3rd B,C, when the 
Celts vere driven 
fron the Po Valley, 


Unknown 


Pre 283 B,C: 
Celtic Grave 


Late 1st B,C: Tonb 
XVI La Planho 


Provenance 


Found in 1882 in the River 
Flambert near Breuvannes, France, 


The Oppidum Cité de Limes 
near Dieppe, France, 


Found in 1873 in a branch of the 
River Marne near Coolus, France, 


Found in the River Donau near 
Straubing in Bavaria, Germany, 


Found in a field at Variscourt 
Aisne, France, 


Les Doubs near Ciel, France, 


Found in the River Limbourg 
near Tongres, Belgiun, 


Nineteenth century find at 
Ponpeii, Campania, Italy, 


Lacollonge near Belfort, Frante, 


Burial at La Planho, Vielle 
Toulouse, Frante, 


Found near Dusseldorf, Germany, 


Excavated Ship À Dramont Harbour 
France, 


Found in the River Po near 
Cremona, Lombardy, Italy, 


Found at Vadenay, France, 


Found in a Senones grave at 
Nunana, Italy, The Senones were 
driven out of Italy by Rome in 
282 B.C, 


Burial at La Planho, Vielle 
Toulouse, France, 
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Suggested 


3rd-1st B.C 


3rd-15t B,C 
3rd-15t B,C 
3rd-1st B,C 


3rd-1st B,C 


3rd-1st B,C 


3rd-Ist B,C 


Ist B,C/A,D 


ord B,C 


2nd-lst B,C 


EEE 


No, 


Context 


Provenance 


Suggested 


u a re AIN PR nn ||| ORDRE 


17, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


2l, 


22 


23, 


2nd/1st B,C: 
Celtic Grave 


None: River find 


None: River find 


None 


None: River find 


1st A,D: Dated by 
the style of the 
inscription 


1st B,C/A,D: Found 
vith the above, 


Celtic grave at Trier-Olewig, 
Germany, 


Found in 1928 in the River Rhine 
at Mainz, Germany, 


Found in 1892 in the River Rhine 
at Mannheim, Germany, 


Nineteenth century find in 
Tuscany, Italy, Must pre-date 
175 B,C, Celts expelled fron 
Italy, 

On left bank of the Rhone at 
Les Avenières, Provence, 
France, 


Schaan in Liechtenstein 


Schaan in Liechtenstein 
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2nd-Ist B,C 


2nd-1st B,C 


Srd-2nd B,C 


2nd-lst B,C 


EIG. 180 
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Typology. 

The sequential development of the Coolus helmet presents a 
difficult problem not least in the lack of secure dates for the early 
examples. Like the Montefortino, the Coolus helmet is of Celtic 
origin and appears in the archaeological record in the early 3rd 
century B.C. It is a relatively short lived form in comparison with 
the Montefortino and by the end of the first century B.C. it is 
modified for use in the early Imperial Roman army. It is the 
amalgamation of this tradition with that of the Montefortino that 
produces the "Hagenau " helmet of the first century A.D. Throughout 
its life the  Coolus helmet retains a number of distinct 
characteristics. It is invariably made in one piece, of a copper 
alloy, and has a moderately hemispherical bowl and a short projecting 
neck-guard at the rear. Perhaps the most unusual feature of this 
helmet is that it has no provision for a crest of any kind and in its 
early Celtic forms has no provision for cheek-pieces. The following 
typology is based on a close study of all the extant examples, their 
decoration and the quality of the workmanship employed in their 


manufacture, which suggest that the Coolus helmet may divided into 


five distinct types. 


Type I. € Nos. 1 - 8.5. 

Helmets of type I have low, hemispherical bowls with short sloping 
neck-guards projecting at the rear. The basal edge of the helmet is 
slightly thickened. Just over half of the helmets of this type (Nos. 


1, 5, 6, 7 and 8) are undecorated. The rest (Nos. 2, 3, and 4) are 
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decorated by bands of incised work taking the form of one or two bands 
encircling the apex or the base of the helmet. Helmet No. 4 fron 
Straubing is decorated by two bands of incised herring bone pattern 
encircling its apex and helmet No. 2 from Dieppe is decorated in a 
similar way except that the decoration encircles the base of the bowl 
and neck-guard. Helmet No. 3 from the Marne at Coolus is decorated in 
the same areas but in pointillé work. 

Helmet No.7 from the Limbourg at Tongres differs slightly from the 
rest of the helmets of this group in that it has an embossed moulding 
which delineates the neck-guard. None of the helmets of this type have 
been found with cheek-pieces attached and they are only provided with 
a single hole pierced in each side of the bowl, none of which contain 
rivets. Although Schaaf (Schaaf 1974.) has shown that contemporary 
iron Celtic Montefortino helmets had cheek-pieces supported by a 
single rivet, the holes are not of the same size or in the same 
position as those on the Coolus helmets. Therefore it seems likely 
that the helmets of type I were not intended to be equipped with them, 
but a split ring threaded through these holes to carry the chin-strap 
(As on the Apulo-Corinthian helmet.). The neck-guards of all these 
Coolus helmets are pierced by a single hole. This was probably to 
receive a chin-strap fixture (As on other contemporary forms 1.e. the 
Montefortino and the Etrusco-Thracian helmets) possibly taking the 
form of a bronze ring or pair of rings with a strip of bronze folded 
through them and then the whole assemblage riveted to the underside of 
the neck-guard. If this were the case then the chin-strap would 
probably consist of two thongs one of which would be threaded through 


the rings attached to the neck-guard and tying at the neck and one or 
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two thongs threaded through the rings in the sides of the bowl, which 
would also tie under the chin. The workmanship of this group is 


competent but lacks the finish or perfection of form characteristic of 


contemporary Italian products. 


Type Il. (Nos. 9 - 12.) 

These helmets all date to the first century B.C. and have high 
bulbous slightly shouldered skulls. They are equipped with very flat ' 
short neck-guards and the lower edge of the helmet is considerably 
thickened. With the exception of helmet No. 10 from La Planho, Vielle 
Toulouse, which is decorated by two bands of incised herring bone work 
encircling its apex, they are devoid of decoration. They are thicker 
and heavier than the preceeding type and are considerably better made 
and finished. Some if not all are probably the products of Italian 
armourers. These helmets are equipped with either single or double 
holes in each side of the rim and a single hole in the neck-guard and 
some were equipped with cheek-pieces. Helmet No. 11 from Dusseldorf 
has two holes in each side, and close examination of the internal 
patina of this helmet suggests that these originally contained rivets 
which attached hinge hasps for cheek-pieces. These would either be 
similar to those found on contemporary Italian made "Montefortino 
Helmets" (fig. 175) or those found on the late first cesto B.C or 


early first century A.D. helmets of the Coolus type V (fig. 185: 22 


and 23) from Schaan in Liechtenstein . 
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FIG. 181 
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Type III. ¢ No.13) 

There is only one extant example of this type of Coolus helmet and 
it comes from the River Po near Cremona in Northern Italy. It has a 
reasonably high hemispherical bowl which lacks the squared shoulders 
of the previous type. It has a short sloping neck-guard and the 
lower edge of the helmet is considerably thickened and forms a 
rectangular-sectioned  moulding around the base of both the bowl and 
neck-guard. The helmet is decorated in a typically Celtic manner, 
similar to that found on other contemporary Celtic helmets (Baumgärtel 
1937, Schaaf 1974.). This takes the form of an applied iron disc 
‘riveted to the front, back and each side. There are single large 
rivets projecting internally from the discs at the sides and this 
again is similar to the arrangements found on other Celtic helmets for 
attaching the cheek-pieces. As this helmet was recovered from a river 
it would not be suprising 1f it once was fitted with cheek-pieces, 
but has now lost them. The helmet is competently made and finished. 


It most date before the mid third century by which time the Celts had 


been driven from the Po valley. 


Type IV. (Nos. 14 - 21.) 

Helmets of Type IV are characterised by tall hemispherical bowls 
drawn down at the rear to form a short sloping neck-guard. The base 
of the helmet is greatly thickened to allow for deeply chiselled cable 
decoration, which is often.accompanied by bands of secondary incised 
work, imitating the decoration found on contemporary Montefortino 
helmets. The excavated helmets of this type,  No.16 from La Planho, 


No.17 from Trier-Olewig and No.21 from Les Aveniéres date from the end 
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of the second to the end of the first century B.C. Helmets 18 and 19 
from the Rhine are stylistically very similar and probably date from 
the same period. Only two helmets fall outside this date range, 
Helmet No.14, from a third century Gallic grave at Numana in Italy and 
No. 20 from Etruria. The decoration of these helnets differs slightly 
from the others of this group in that the thickened rim of the example 
from Numana is decorated with a "Tongue" pattern and that from Etruria 
with horizontal flutes, not with a cable. On the latest helmet in the 
sequence from La Planho, the neck-guard and bowl are decorated with a 
flowing wave pattern. (similar to that found on Montefortino helmets of 
types V and VII.) 

Tone of the helmets of Type IV have extant cheek-pieces but all are 
pierced at either side for the attachment of a chin-strap or hinges to 
carry cheek-pieces. Only the helmet from Numana has two rivet boles on 
each side and probably had cheek-pieces as it is unnecesseary to 
provide two holes on each side for just a chin-strap. Helmet No 18 
from the Rhine at Mainz was never equipped with cheek-pieces; instead 
each hole contains a rivet which retains a hinged loop for the chin- 
strap (fig. 183:15). With these possible exceptions, those helmets of 
this group that were intended to have cheek-defences were probably 
fitted with ones of bicuspid form similar to those found on other 
cantemporary helmets. The workmanship and finish found on these 
helmets is of a very high order, but they are unusual, in that at a 


time when few Italian helmets are decorated they are elaborately and 


lavishly enbellished. 
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Type Y, (Nos. 22 and 23.) 

This helmet type marks the final development in the Coolus 
tradition and creates a break in three centuries of continuity of the 
design of this helmet. Both surviving examples have a revolutionary 
defensive feature, an applied horizontal brow-reinforcement, which, as 
Robinson has shown (Robinson 1975, 14ff.), was only introduced into 
Italian helmet design at the end of the 1st century B.C and the 
beginning of the first century A.D. most probably as a direct result 
of contacts with Gallic armourers and their traditions during Caesar's 
campaigns and the subsequent occupation of Gaul. They represent the 
last purely Coolus helmets produced before the tradition is married 
with that of the Montefortino helmet to produce the Imperial " Hagenau” 

helmet (see chapter 10). 

The bowls of this type are bulbous but henispherical with a 
thickened rectangular sectioned rim. The neck-guards are flat and 
considerably deeper than those of the preceding four types. These 
swell at the sides before they join the bowl. They are completely 
devoid of all decoration. Both helmets are fitted with heavy bronze 
rectangular-section reinforcing peaks which are riveted at either side 
of the bowl. They both have cheek-pieces supported by hinges attached 
by two rivets on each side. These are of a highly developed bicuspid 
type with small neat flanges to the cut-outs in their forward edge 
which are sinilar to those on an iron helmet of developed Celtic 
design found with Augustan pottery at Nijmegen. Both cone from Schaan 
in Liechtenstein and helmet No. 22 is inscribed on the front of the 
bowl P. Cavidius Felix C(enturia) C(aii) Felix. and helmet No.23 


now in the Vorarlberger Landesmusen, Bregenz, is inscribed Poni 
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C(enturia). L. Turetedi. CoCho)rt(is). III. inscription styles typical 
of the early first century A.D. 

Iype I. 

1. Breuvannes, Haute Marne, France. Musée des Antiquities Nationale, 
St. Germain en Laye. Undecorated. (fig. 179:1) Lipperheide, von. 
1896, 225. 

2, Cité de Limes near Dieppe, Siéne Maritime, France. Musée de Dieppe. 
Engraved decoration: Three bands of herring-bone pattern around the 
base of the helmet. (fig. 179:2) Ancien. 1981, 60-4. 

3. River Marne hear Coolus, Haute Marne, France. The British Museum 
(Inv. No. ML 1734) Decorated: Three bands of pointillé work around the 
base. The neck-guard decorated by chevrons of pointillé work. (fig. 
179:3) Robinson. 1975, 28, Stead. 1980, 18. 

4. River Donau near Straubing, Bavaria, Germany. Praehistorisches 
Staatsammlung Munich (Inv. No. S65,66.).  Decorated: By two bands of 
incised herring-bone work around its bowl. (fig. 180:4) Reinecke. 
1951, 37-44. 

5. Variscourt Aisne, Saône et Loire, France. Musée de Soissons. 
Undecorated. (fig. 180:5) Ancien. 1981, 60-4. 

6. River Les Doubs near Ciel, Saône et Loire, France. Musée de Chalons 
sur Saône. Undecorated. (fig. 180:6) Calliat. 1965, 261-2. 

7. Rivér Limbourg at Tongres, Limbourg, Belgium. Musée Royal d'Art et 
Histoire Bruxelles.  Undecorated. (fig. 181:7) Ancien. 1981, 60-4. 

8. Pompeii, Campania, Italy. Museo Nazionale Naples. Undecorated. 
Àn iron handle has been riveted to the neck-guard in antiquity to 


convert it to a patera.  (fig.181:8) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 278. 
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FIG. 183 
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Type IL. 

9. Lacollonge near Belfort, Haut-Rhin, France. Musée de Belfort. 
Undecorated. (fig.181:9) Lerat. 1960, 262. | + 
10. Tomb XVI La Planho, Vielle Toulouse, Haute Garonne, France. Musée 
de St. Raymond Toulouse. Decorated: Two engraved bands of herring 
bone decoration around the apex of the bowl. (fig. 182:10) 
Labrousse. 1970, 413-5. 

11. Düsseldorf, Germany.  Rheinisches Landesmuseum Bonn.  (Inv.No. 
39,73) Undecorated. (fig.182:11) Klumbach. 1974, 19. 


12. Ship A Dramont. France. Present location unknown. Undecorated. 


(fig. 182:12) Fiori and Joncheray. 1973, 84-6, 

Type LIL. 

13. River Po near Cremona, Lombardy, Italy. Museo Civico Cremona (Inv. 
No. 322(327)). Decorated: Raised plain moulding around the base of the 
helmet, At the front, rear and sides were riveted discs of iron. (fig. 
183:13) Ponitroli. 1974, 213. 

Type IY..' 

14. Vadenay, Haute Marne, France. Musée de Antiquities Nationale, St. 
Germain en Laye. Decorated: Cable moulding encircling the bowl and 
neck-guard accompanied by a narrow band of vertical lines below a 
plain band. The whole is finished by a narrow plain flute, (fig. 
183:14) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 98. 

15. A Gallic grave at Numana, Marche, Italy. Museo Nazionale Ancona 
(Inv. No. 6894) Decorated: The thickened rim of the helmet is 


chiselled with a "dental" pattern, above this are five incised lines. 


(fig. 183:15) Baumgartel. 1037, 271. 
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16. Burial XVI, La Planho, Vielle Toulouse, Haute Garonne, France. 
Musée de St. Raymond Toulouse. Decorated: The thickened rim is 
chiselled into a cable and is accompanied by an incised wave pattern 
between two narrow bands of herring-bone decoration. (fig. 184:16) 
Labrouse. 1970, 413-5. 

17, Celtic grave at Trier-Oelwig, Germany. A private collection in 
Trier. An electrotype is now in the Rheinisches Landesmuseum Trier. 
(Inv. No. 69,113), Decorated: The thickened moulding at the rim is 
chiselled into a cable pattern. (fig. 184:17) Schindler. 1971, 53-7. 
18. The Rhine at Mainz, Germany. Mittel Rheinisches Museum Mainz (Inv. 
No. 0,25).  Decorated: The rim forms a cable pattern around the base. 
(fig. 184:18) Kessler. 1928, 161-3. 

19. The Rhine at Mannheim, Germany.  Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe. 
Decorated: The rim of the helmet is decorated by a band of cable 
decoration, a continuation of this divides the bowl from the neck- 
guard. Above this moulding encircling the helmet is engraved a zigzag 
line between two single lines. (fig. 185:19) Kessler. 1928, 161-3. 
20. Tuscany, Italy. Museo Archeologico Etrusco Florence.  Decorated: 
Consists of two flutes separated by a plain band above the undecorated 
rim. (fig. 185:20) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 275. 

21. Celtic grave at Les Avenières, Provence, France. Musée de 
Bourgain. Decorated: Traces of gilding, the rim is formed of two 


narrow bands of cable decoration separated by a plain border. (fig. 


185:21) Cucherat. 1960, 41-3. 
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Type Y.. 

22. Schaan in Liechtenstein. Landesmuseum Zürich. Undecorated, (fig. 
186:22) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 302. Robinson. 1975, 28, Degen. 
1978. 167-71. 

23. Schaan in Liechtenstein. Vorarlberger Landesmuseum Bregenz. 
(Electrotype in the Römisches Germanisches Zentral Mueseum Mainz.) 


Undecorated. (fig.186:23 Robinson. 1975, 29. Degen. 1978, 167- 


71. 
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FIG. 184 
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Crest-fixtures, 

Coolus helmets are unique, not only amongst the bronze helmets worn 
by the Republican Roman Army but also amongst those used in Italy from 
the 6th century B.C to the ist century A.D., in that not one example 


of any of the five types was ever fitted with any form of crest- 


fixture whatsoever. 


Cheek-pieces.. 

The early forms of the Coolus helmet, which date to the third and 
second centuries B.C. 1.e the majority of types I and.IV (Nos. 1-8 and 
13-14, 17, 19, 20 and 21) appear never to have been equipped with 
cheek-pieces, an assumption confirmed by the fact that they have only 
a single rivet hole pierced low on either side of the helmet bowl, a 
feature which is extremely unusual on helmets of this period intended 
to be equipped with them. Only one of these helmets shows signs of 
rivets having been fitted in these holes or indeed gives the 
appearance that hinge-hasps were ever attached, that is Helmet No. 18 
from the Rhine at Mainz. At either side of its bowl it has two hinged 
loops of bronze for the attachment of a chin-strap and not cheek- 
pieces. If any of the helmets of purely Celtic origin were fitted 
with cheek-defences they would probably follow the prevailing 
contemporary styles found on Celtic manufactured Montefortino helmets, 
these  cheek-pieces being of a triple disc design (fig. 174:3)). In 
this context it is important to note that all iron Celtic made 
Montefortino helmets have such cheek-pieces supported by a hinge held 


by a single rivet but these are mounted considerably higher on the 
bowl. 
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On helmets of Italian manufacture a different pattern emerges. 
There can be little doubt that in a period of increasing 
standardisation in Italian helmet design they would have followed 
contemporary practice and have been equipped with cheek-pieces of 
what by the second and first centuries B.C., was the universal 
bicuspid form (found on Italian made Montefortino helmets fig. 174:1 
and 2) The hinge-plates were attached by two rivets per side on 
helmets 9, 11, 22 and 23. However helmets 10 and 16 from a late 
first century B.C. tomb at La Planho, exhibit a feature common to 
first century Montefortino helmets in that they have only one rivet 
per side. 

At the end of the first century B.C. in conjunction with other 
improvements in the defensive attributes of helmets of type V (i.e. 
those from Schaan in Liechtenstein Nos.22 and 23) an improved cheek- 
defence was added. It is still of a bicuspid form but heavily 
influenced by contemporary Gallic design, as found on helmets fron 
Alisé St Reine (ancient Alesia) (now in the Musée de Antiquites 
Nationale, St Germain en Laye, Inv. Nos. 10170, 10172 and 24360, 
Verchere de Reffye 1864. fig. 2) with vertical flanges added to the 
cusps in the forward edge of the cheek-piece, to act as stop-ribs to 
prevent weapons being deflected into the wearer's eyes or mouth. 

All the helmets of the Coolus type are pierced at the rear in their 
neck-guards probably to take a double looped fixture for the chin- 
strap as is found on most contemporary helmets. How this fixture would 
have worked on helmets not equipped with cheek-pieces can only be a 
matter of conjecture. However on those of Italian manufacture there 


can be no doubt that the current practice used on Montefortino helmet 
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(figs. 174:6 and 175:1) was followed. This is most clearly 
illustrated by the Schaan helmets (Nos. 22 and 23, figs. 185:22 and 
23) where the chin-strap is first passed through the double loop 
fixture, riveted to the inside of the neck-guard and then each end is 
brought forward, round the wearer's neck, passing over one cheek-piece 


and fixing over a projecting stud on the opposing one (fig. 174:6). 


Decoration.. 

The majority of the extant Coolus helmets are undecorated. For 
example only three helmets of Type I, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, bear any 
decoration at all. This takes the form of bands of incised work, 
usually one or two, encircling the apex or the rim of the helmet. 
Helmet No. 4 is decorated by two simple bands of an engraved herring- 
bone pattern around the upper part of the bowl, while helmet No. 2 
bears similar decoration although this encircles the neck-guard and 
the base of the bowl and not its apex. The final decorated example of 
this type, helmet No. 3, is decorated in pointillé work along its 
base and neck-guard. 

Likewise, with the exception of one helmet, No. 10, all helmets of 
type II are also undecorated. The decoration on helmet No.10 is 
clearly derived from that of helmets of type I in that it consists of 
two bands of incised herring bone work encircling its apex. 

In strong contrast to the decoration found on helmets of types I 
and II is that of helmet 13, the only extant example of a helmet of 
type III. It is unique amongst Coolus helmets in that it has applied 
decoration. The form of this is typically Celtic and is similar to 


that found on other contemporary Celtic helmets  (Schaaf. 1974, 
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passim.). It consists of a single embossed iron disc riveted to the 
front, back and each side of the helmet bowl. 

The decoration found on Coolus helmets of Type IV however derives 
from another source and imitates that found on bronze Montefortino 
helmets of Italian manufacture. In the majority of cases it consists 
of a deeply chiselled cable pattern around the base of the bowl, which 
is often accompanied by bands of secondary incised work. Of the 
surviving examples of this type, helmets Nos. 16, 17 and 21 all come 
from secure archaeological contexts which provide dates ranging from 
the end of the 2nd to the end of the 1st century B.C. Helmets Nos. 18 
and 19, from the Rhine, are stylistically so similar that they 
probably date to the same period. It is worthy of note that these 
helmets perpetuate a decorative tradition which was fast disappearing 
from the contemporary Montefortino helmet. Furthermore the neck-guard 
of the latest helmet of this type, No. 16, is decorated with a 
crested wave pattern (a motif also found on Montefortino helmets of 
types V and VII.>. It is also perhaps significant that the earliest 
two helmets of this type, No.14, from a 3rd century B.C. Gallic grave 
at Numna and No. 20, from Etruria, again bear decoration 
stylistically linked to the Italian Montefortino. The decorative 
motifs differ on these helmets in that the thickened rim of the 
example from Numana is decorated with a chiselled "tongue" pattern 
and that of the helmet from Etruria with horizontal flutes (like the 


decoration found on Some Montefortino helmets of types III and IV). 
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Similarly the final development of this helmet form, exemplified 
by the two helmets of Type V (Nos.22 and 23), which both date to the 
end of the ist century B.C. or the early 1st century A.D., is 


campletely devoid of all decoration, which is again a phenomenon found 


on the Montefortino helmet. 
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A Detailed Study of an example of each Helmet Type. 


Helmet No. 3... 
Type: 1. 
Location: The British Museum. 


Inventory No. ML.1734. 

Provenance: Found in 1873 in a branch of the River Marne near 
Coolus, Haute Marne, France. (Originally part of 
the Morel collection. 

Context: None, it is a river find. 


Suggested Date: 3rd-2nd century B.C. 


Material: Bronze. 
Dimensions: Height 129 mm. 
Overall Width 244 mm. 


Internal Width 217 mm. 
Overall Breadth 162 mm. 
Internal Breadth 156 mm. 
Thickness Rim 3 mm. 
Thickness Bowl 1-0.6 mm. 

Cheek-pieces: None. Were probably never fitted. 

Hinge-plates: None. The helmet is pierced at either side of the bowl 
adjacent to the wearer's ears 8 mm above the base. 
There is no sign in the internal patination that hinges 
for the cheek-pieces were ever fitted. The holes are 


almost certainly for a chin-strap. 


Crest-fixture: None. 
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Decoration: 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


Other details: 


The base of the bowl of the helmet is decorated with 
three lines of pointillé work, the central line of 
which terminates at the neck-guard. The upper of the 
two remaining lines girdles the neck-guard where it 
meets the bowl and the lower follows its the outer 
edge. The neck-guard itself is decorated with 
pointillé vandyking. 

This helmet is "raised" from a single sheet of bronze. 
It has a low, hemispherical bowl with a slightly 
thickened rim. At the rear is a short sloping neck- 
guard (24 mm deep). The finish and form are good. The 
external patina has been removed and the shape of the 
bowl restored. The helmet is dented and cracked 
overall. 

The neck-guard is pierced centrally towards its outside 


edge probably for a chin-strap loop. 


Published: Robinson. 1975, 28. Stead. 1980, 18, pl. 90. 
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FIG. 186 
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Helmet No.11.. 


Type: II. 

Location: Rheinisshes Landesmuseum Bonn. 
Inventory No: 39,73. 

Provenance: Düsseldorf, Germany. 

Context: Unknown. 


Suggested Date: Late 1st century B.C. to early 1st century A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height 163 mm. 
Overall Vidth 235 mm. 
Internal Vidth 217 mm. 
Overall Breadth 188 mm. 


Internal Breadth 185 mm. 


Thickness Rim. 2 mm. 
Thickness Bowl. 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Missing. they were possibly of the type found on 


contemporary Montefortino helmets or the type 
represented by those found on helmets 22 and 23 from 
Schaan (figs. 185:22 and 23). 
Hinge-plates: Missing but originally attached by two rivets on each 
side. | 
Crest-fixtures: None. 


Decoration: None. 
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Manufacture: 


Description: 


Other Details: 


Published: 


This helmet was made from one piece of bronze but 
whether it was made by "raising" or by spinning 
cannot be ascertained without study of its crystaline 
structure as it was highly polished after 
manufacture. The helmet does however have a square 
central punch mark in its apex, a device often used 
by bronzesmiths to facilitate "centreing" of the 
bronze on the lathe when spinning. 

Moderately tall bulbous, hemispherical bowl with 
straight sides. It has a thickened flanged rim and a 
small flat projecting neck-guard. The helmet is very 
well made and finished. It is in excellent condition 
with virtually no damage. Its patina is deep brown. 
The neck-guard is pierced centrally probably for the 
attachment of a double loop chin-strap fixture 


Klumbach. 1974, 19. 
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Helmet No.13, 
Type: 
Location: 
Inventory No. 
Provenance: 


Context: 


Suggested Date: 


Material: 


Dimensions 


Cheek-pieces: 


Hinge-plates: 


Crest-fixture: 


Decoration: 


III. 

Museo Civico Cremona. 

322 (327). 

River Po near Cremona. 

It is a river find. 


None. 


Pre 200 B.C. when the Celts were driven out of the Po 


Valley. 
Copper. 
Height. 155 mm. 
Overall Width 240 mm. 
Internal Width 147 mm. 


Overall Breadth 190 um 


Internal Breadth 182 mm. 


Thickness Rim 4 mm. 

Thickness Bowl 0.8-1 mm. 

Missing. 

Missing. However there is a single rivet hole in 


either side of the bowl to attach the applied disc 
decoration which probably also attached a bracket 
like hinge of Celtic form. 

None. 

This consists of a plain rectangular thickening of 
the rim and four applied iron discs, one riveted to 
each side the rear and the front of the helmet. 
Unfortunately these are now so corroded that it is 


impossible to say whether these discs were themselves 
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Manufacture: 


Description: 


Other Details: 


Published: 


decorated. 

"Raised" from a single sheet of bronze. 

It has a moderate hemispherical bowl with 

straight sides with a short almost flat neck-guard. 
The rim of the helmet is thickened to form a plain 
moulding of rectangular-section. It is well made and 
has a light brown patina. The top left side of the 
bowl has suffered considerable damage and has two 
large holes. 
Corrosion makes it impossible to tell.whether there 
was a chin-strap fixture attached to the underside of 


the neck-guard by the same rivet as the applied disc. 


Pontiroli. 1974, 218. 
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Helmet No.16. 
Type: 
Location: 


Provenance: 


Context: 
Material: 


Dimensions; 


Cheek-pieces: 


Hinge-plates: 


Crest-fixture: 


Decoration: 


Manufacture: 


IV. 

The Musée St. Raymond Toulouse. 

Burial XVI La Planho, Vielle Toulouse, Haute 
Garonne, France. 

Last quarter of the 1st century B.C. 

Bronze. 7 

Height 147 mm. 

Overall Vidth 228 mm. 

Internal Width 221 mm. 

Overall Breadth 186 mm. 

Internal Breadth 182 mm. 

Thickness Rim 2-3 mm. 

Thickness Bowl 0.8-1 mm. 

Kissing. 

Missing but the bowl is pierced at either side for a 
single rivet. 

Fone. 

The decoration is carefully applied and consists of 
a cable cut into the thickened rim of the helmet 
above this is a plain band surmounted by a wave 
pattern contained within two narrow borders of 
incised "herring-bone" work. 


"Raised" from a single sheet of bronze. 
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Description: 


Other Details: 


Published: 


It has a high hemispherical bowl with a much 
thickened rim drawn out at the rear to form a short 
sloping neck-guard. The workmanship is assured and 
it is campetently finished and is probably the 
product of an Italian workshop. It has a light 
green patina. 

At the centre of the neck-guard is a single rivet 
hole for the attachment of a chin-strap fixture 
probably of the "double looped" variety. 


Labrouse. 1970, 413-415. 
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Helmet No. 22. 


Type: V. 
Location: The Landesmuseum Zürich. 
Provenance: Schaan in Liechtenstein. 
Context: End of 1st century B.C. beginning 1st century A.D. 
Material: Bronze. 
Dimensions; Height 160 mm. 
Overall Vidth 285 mm. 


Internal Vidth 210 mm. 
Overall Breadth 210 mm. 


Internal Breadth 204 mm. 


Thickness Rim 2 mm. 
Thickness Bowl 1 mm. 
Cheek-pieces: Present: These are of an exaggerated bicuspid form 


and show an amalgamation of contemporary "Gallic" 
features with the late forms of Montefortino cheek- 
pieces. They have a thickened outer edge and small 
flanges to the cusps in the forward face which m 
as stop-ribs. 

Hinge-plates Present: Consisting of a single hasp attached by two 


rivets to the bowl. The central hinge-pin is of iron. 


Crest-fixtures: None. 


Decoration: None, 
Manufacture: "Raised" or "Spun" from a single piece of bronze. 
Description: It has a broad flat neck-guard with a moderately high 


bowl. It has no decoration, but is fitted with 


bicuspid cheek-pieces. Across the brow is riveted a 
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Other details 


bronze reinforcing peak of rectangular section. This 
is riveted to either side of the bowl just above and 
to the rear of the cheek-piece hinges. 

This type of Coolus helmet is the first to have a 
reinforcing peak fitted. To the inside of the neck- 


guard is riveted a double-loop chin-strap fixture of 


‘unusual form, instead of the usual rectangular 


fixture this one is shaped as two arms issuing from 


a central disc. 


Published: Robinson. 1975, 28. Degen. 1978, 167-71.. 
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Hagenau_Helmets. 


Introduction. 

This chapter deals with those bronze Roman helmets, dated to the 
1st century A.D., that do not conform to either the Montefortino or 
Coolus forms, previously discussed, but which do apparently share 
certain characteristics of both. It does not include bronze copies of 
iron Imperial Gallic helmets, as defined by Robinson (1975), which 
represent an entirely different tradition. 

Russell Robinson (1975, 13-41.) has classified some of the 
following helmets as either of the Montefortino or Coolus types. This 
assertion is incorrect, as it is based on the premise that there is a 
direct and unbroken line of development between these helmets and the 
Montefortino/Cnolus traditions. However although they borrow some of 
the features from both, the Hagenau helmet marks a definite large- 
scale diversion, not only from the traditional forms and the 
defensive attributes of the bronze Italian helmet, but also, most 
significantly, in the manufacturing processes. 

Prior to Russell Robinson's masterly survey of Imperial Roman 
armour (1975, 13-41.) helmets of this form were generally defined by 
scholars as "Jockey cap" helmets, a descriptive classification based 
on a nisconception of the manner in which this helmet was worn. It is 
a term which is still quite often wrongly applied to helmets of this 
and other forms which do not even share similar characteristics. 
Therefore it seems a sensible compromise to disregard both this and 


Robinson's terminology and follow current German practice, which 
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itself follows  Couissin's definition of this type: (Couissin, 1926, 
328.) ,in naming this type of helnet after a find made at Drusenheim, 
Alsace and held at the Hagenau Museum in Germany, as this has none of 
the connotations of the other classifications. 

The retention of certain non-essential features found on late 
Montefortino helmets, such as the conical crest-knob, may perhaps be 
explained as an attempt by the government or military authorities to 
make a new form of helmet more acceptable to a conservative rank and 
file. It is a well documented phenomenon that the military mind is 
slow to accept change and there is no reason to suppose that the Roman 
Army was any exception. In fact many of the great changes in the 
equipment of the Republican army only took place as a direct result of 
disasterous defeats. In this context therefore, it is interesting 
that the appearance of this new helmet coincides with a period of 
almost unbroken success for Roman arms and the final stage of the 
metamorphosis of the army from a professional Republican citizen army 
to an Imperial standing one. It must therefore be seen as a part of 
an overall change in legionary equipment including the shortening of 
the legionary scutum, this had the obvious effect of increasing the 
vulnerability of the head in action as the legionary could no longer 
fight crouched behind his shield. 

Hagenau helmets have hemispherical bowls, deep flat neck-guards 
and , greater overall longitudinal and transverse diameters than 
previous forms, allowing for the insertion of more padding. They are 
provided with brow-reinforcements giving greater protection to the 
front of the head and therefore allowing the height of the bowl to be 


decreased giving it more stability in wear against a cut, and reducing 
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the leverage on the wearer's neck when the helmet was subjected to a 
blow. As a result of these changes in shape, and the fact that the 
crest-fixture is rarely made in one with the bowl, this form demanded 
less skill from the armourer and could be easily spun on a lathe. 
Consequently the speed of manufacture could be increased to the point 
of virtual mass production with the casting or "turning" of crest- 


knobs and the spinning of helmet bowls. 


Definition. 

All Hagenau helmets are made of bronze and have a bulbous but 
more-or-less hemispherical bowl, with a wider, flat or sloping neck- 
guard than those found on the earlier and contemporary Montefortino 
and Coolus helmets. In general they have larger dimensions than these 
forms, and the internal rim of the helmets 1s, excluding the neck- 
guard, much nearer to a circle in shape than the oval of the 
Montefortino. These helmets have no decoration and with two 
exceptions all have applied crest-knobs of conical or truncated 
conical form, these being solid, and sometimes split longitudinally 
and drilled transversely to accept a pin to retain a crest-box. They 
all have applied brow-reinforcements made of strip bronze, riveted to 
the sides of the bowl, these being of solid rectangular or right 
angled section. Another feature common to the Hagenau helmets is 


applied feather tubes or sockets, either riveted or soldered to the 


bowl just above the wearer's temples. 
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FIG. 187 
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Table 1: Hagenau Helnets 


No, 


l, 


2, 


— 
at 


Museum and Inv, No, 


Rheinishes Landes- 
Museum Bonn, 58,5,16 


Rheinisches Landes- 
Museum Bonn, 37,45 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb 9228 


Narodni Museum 
Belgrade 2896/III 


Minster Museum 
39842 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb, 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb, 


Clemens-Sels 
Museum R5016, 


Rónisch Germanisches 
Museum Haltern 


Rheinisthes Landes- 
Museum Bonn 57,379, 


Rijksmuseum 6,M KAM, 
Nijmegen XXXI I 


Rijksmuseum 6,M, KAM, 
Nijmegen 18,1,22,33, 


Rijksmuseum Van 
Qudheden Leiden 
NS663, 


Rijksmuseum Van 
Oudheden Leiden 
41953/10,1,72, 


Museum of Sussex 
Archaeology Leves 
E,1,169, 


Cat, : 


(94) 


(95) 


(430) 


(42) 


(255) 


(431) 


(432) 


(277) 


(145) 


(96) 


(287) 


(288) 


(166) 


(167) 


(165) 


Dimensions in mm, Provenance! 


190 255 202 
175 260 208 
173 265 205 
180 260 220 
194 284 210 
193 282 215 
190 275 210 
198 285 210 
200 282 210 
190 270 240 
190 285 200 
173 278 208 


180 255 200 


-192 288 235 


164 276 208 
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Honnpel, Germany, 
Vissel, Germany, 
The River Sava at 


Rugvica, Yugoslavia, 


Zemun near Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, 


Haltern, Germany, 


Podsusjeda, Yugoslavia, 


Sremska 


Mitrovica, Yugoslavia, 


Neuss, Germany 
Haltern, Germany, 
Wardt Luttingen, 


Germany, 


The River Vaal at 
Nijmegen, Holland, 


The River Vaal at 
Nijmegen, Holland, 


The River Vaal at 
Nijmegen, Holland, 


The River Rhine at 
Xanten, Gernany, 


Bosham harbour, Great 


Britain 


No, Museum and Inv, No, 


16 British Museum 
1950,7-6, 


17, British Museun 
1813,3-13,1 


18, Rijksmuseum Van 
Dudheden Leiden 
1949/ 5,1, 


19, Srema Srenska 
Mitrovica Museum 
Belgrade A/258, 


20, Verulanium Museum 
St, Albans, 78,8, 


t3 
— 


Rheinisches Landes- 
museum Bonn 37,46 
22, Rijksmuseum 6,M,KAM 
Nijnegen 8,4,30 


23, Mittel Rheinisches 


Museum Mainz 037,37 


24, Regional Museum 

Xanten XAV 74/2 
25, Rijksmuseum Van 
Dudheden Leiden 
NS 429 


26, Nonin Historisches 


Museum 20714, 


Cat.: Dimensions in mm, Provenance: 


(196) 


(197) 


(168) 


(247) 


(382) 


(97) 


(289) 


(217) 


(428) 


(169) 


(290) 


148 276 184 


148 276 208 


193 280 204 


196 280 190 


171 263 203 


160 274 228 


170 300 168 


220 320 228 


195 310 330 


180 316 320 


202 304 320 
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The River Valbrook, 
London, Great Britain, 


Northcott Hill, near 
Berkhanpstead, Great 
Britain, 


Texel, Holland, 
New Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 


$t, Albans, Great 
Britain, 


The River Rhine at 
K81n, Germany, 


The River Rhine at 
Lobith, Holland, 


The River Rhine at Mainz, 
Gernany, 


Yanten, Vest Germany, 


The River Vaal at 
Nijmegen, Holland, 


Drushein near Hagenau, 
Germany, i 


Distribution. 

These helmets all date to before the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. and therefore it is not suprising that their geographical 
distribution nirrors to a greater or lesser extent the disposition of 
legionary garrisons, army groups and the large-scale troop movements 
of this period. 

The four examples from Britain (fig 188) cannot date from before 
the Claudian invasion of 43 A.D. but their distribution is limited to 
the south eastern corner of Britain, the furthest north coming fron 
Northcott Hill, Northchurch near Berkhampstead and St Albans. This 
may perhaps be taken as a indication of an early date for this group 
as both Vebster (1958, 50-67.) and Frere (1967, 91.) have shown that 
the Roman Army had consolidated the line of the Fosse Vay as early as 
47 AD. 

Again the high concentration of finds, nearly fifty percent, (Nos. 
1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 14, 21, 23, 24 and 26.) from along the Rhine 
frontier comes as no suprise. It only reflects the military situation 
of the first century A.D. and the high concentration of troops in 
garrisons on the Rhine. Likewise the concentration of finds (Nos. 11, 
12, 13, 18, 22 and 25.) from the locality of the Rivers Waal and Rhine 
in northern Holland also reflect the Roman preoccupation with this 
frontier. 

The final group of helmets from around Belgrade in modern 


Yugoslavia and the province of Pannonia only serves to confirm the 


presence of at least four legions disposed along the line of the 


Danube "Limes". 
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Key ta the Distribution Map. (fig. 188.) 
1. Honnpel, Kleve, Germany. 
2. Wissel, Kleve, Germany. 
3. The River Sava at Rugvica, Yugoslavia. 
4. Zemun near Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
5. Haltern, Germany. 
6. Podsusjeda, Yugoslavia. 
.Sremska 
7, [Mitrovica, Yugoslavia. 
8. . The Legionary fortress at Neuss, Germany. 
9. The fortress at Haltern, Germany. 
10. Vardt Luttingen , Moers, Germany. 
11, The River Vaal at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland, 
12.. The River Vaal at Nijmegen, Gelderland , Holland. 
13. The River Vaal at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. 
14. The River Rhine at Xanten, Germany. 
15. Bosham harbour, West Sussex Great Britain. 
16. The River Valbrook in London, Great Britain. 
17. Northcott Hill, near Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, Great Britain. 
18. The beach at Texel, Holland 
19. New Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
20. St, Albans, Hertfordshire, Great Britain. 
21. The River Rhine at Kóln, Germany. 
22. The River Rhine at Lobith, Gelderland, Holland. 
23. The River Rhine at Mainz, Germany. 
24. The Legionary fortress at Xanten, West Germany. 
25. The River Vaal at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. 


26. Drusheim near Hagenau, Germany. 
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Manufacture, 

The originality and innovation in the design of the Hagenau helmet 
is not only apparent in its form, but also in the methods used in its 
manufacture. Vhilst it is certain that some helmets of this form 
continued to be manufactured in the traditional hannes uy blocking, 
raising and planishing, it is evident, from the study of the extant 
examples, that a different process was also being employed on a wide- 
scale in the manufacture of many of them, i.e. spinning on a lathe 
(see Chapter 1). 

The end product of such a spinning process is , of course, 
dependant on the skill of the turner and the shape of the former used, 
and will not necessarily be the final form of the helmet. It is 
probable that in most cases the smith would produce a diagnostic 
bowl shape with an everted broad flange around the base, which could 
be cut back to form the neck-guard. This blank could then be 
finished in the usual way with hammers and files before polishing. 
These finishing processes do of course tend to remove from the 
surface of the helmet many of the tell-tale signs and marks produced 
by spinning and it is therefore not always obvious which helmets have 
been spun and which have not. Of the twenty-six extant Hagenau 
helmets eight (Nos. 3, 8, 15, 16, 17, 25 and 26) still show marks 
from the spinning process. 

The advantages of spinning in the manufacturing process are 
obvious; firstly in that it allows the production of large numbers of 
standardised helmets and secondly helmets could be produced more 


quickly and, arguably, required less skill from the smith. 
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The Hagenau helmets at present under discussion display a close 
similarity of shape and dimension within their individual typological 
groupings, and although an individual bronzeworker can achieve 
impressively consistent results raising helmets by hand, it is 
inconceivable that possibly hundreds of smiths working throughout the 
empire would achieve the same consistency. It therefore seems 
probable either that production of Hagenau helmets was centralised on 
a particular workshop or group of workshops, or that production was 
carried out over a wide geographical area using lathes and 
standardised formers. The early years of the first century A.D. 
witnessed the first wide scale application of spinning to Roman 
military equipment, not only for the manufacture of these helmets but 
also for the production of shield umbones of the type commonly used by 
the auxiliaries and also in the manufacture of the military paterae. 
The cheek-piece hinges are manufactured from bronze sheet in a similar 
way to that described for the Montefortino helmet and have a central 


iron pivot. They are attached to the helmet bowl with two bronze 


rivets. 
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FIG. 189 
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Table I: Typology. 


No,: Crest-knob: Reinforce: Neckguard: Rim; Manufacture! Height: Type: 


S i & 

T, x f t X k x t 1 IA, 
2, € to ki tt + t | IA, 
3, È x % Missing t f t * I^, 
4, x Missing Missing + tf k t IA, 
5, k kx t t ti + tx TAL 
6, x Missing Missing * f + £f - IB, 
7, * f f Missing + f X x IB, 
8, £f tf t Missing * f + x IB, 
9, f x f t * t x * IB, 


1, tt * tx f x It, 
12, * * x k * x k x Il, 
bt Ro A A gr dl 
14, k t x Missing X X x x * Il, 
15, f. & f Missing x k x f x III, 
16, % Missing x x x x t X HI, 
iss : X X A IL. 
18, f & t Missing x tt x IV, 
19, kx x tt x tk x IV, 
20, : X * Missing + td t IV, 
eh Missing Missing E LS do Ez AŻ: 
22, * t + t x + + k V 
23, + f + k x + t x V. 


No, : Crest-knob: Reinforce: Neckguard: Rim: Manufacture: Height: Type: 
—— Rh Dp C Tr S Sp RIA Rect Pr NAF SI DRE Fine Poor > 10 __ 
25 £ Y x x X + £f * VI, 


26 £ X Y X t t g t Y 
KEY: A- Applied Crest Knob: Dp- Crestknob made in one with the helmet 
bowl (Olne) piece): C- conical: Te- Truncated conical: S- Solid: Sp- Split: 


Rt,A- Right-angled section: Rect- Rectangular section: Br- Broad Na- Narrow 
Fe Flat Sl- Sloping: 0- Oval R- Rectangular: E- Everted: 


Jable 3: Dating Evidence, 


No,: Context: Provenance! Suggested 
date BEES 
1, Unknown Hönnpel, near Kleve, c, 30 4,0, 
Germany, 
2, Unknown Visel, near Kleve, 1st Century 
Germany, A.D, 
3, River Find The River Sava at Ist Century 
Rugvica, Yugoslavia, A,D, 
4, Unknown Zemun, Yugoslavia, Ist Century 
A.D, 
5, Legionary fortress at Haltern Haltern, Germany c, 9 A.D, 
abandoned 9 A.D, 
6, Unknown Podsusjeda, Ist Century 
Yugoslavia A.D, 
Sremska 
7, Unknown Mitrovica, near Ist Century 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, AD, 
8,  Legionary barracks at Nuess Neuss, Germany, Mid Ist 
dated to 40-60 AD, Century A,D, 
9, Legionary fortress at Haltern Haltern, Germany, c, 9 AD, 
abandoned 9 A,D, 
10, Unknown, Vardt Luttingen, Ist Century 
Germany, A.D. 
11, The fort at Nijmegen, Nijmegen, Ist Century 
Holland, A.D, 
12, The fort at Nijmegen, Nijmegen, Ist Century 
Holland, A.D, 
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No, : Context: 


Provenance! 


Suggested 


13, River Find, The River Vaal at Ist Century 
Nijmegen Holland, A.D, 
14, River Find, The River Rhine at Ist Century 


Xanten, Germany! A.D, 


15, Sea Find, but must post-date Boshan Harbour, 
the Claudian Invasion, Chichester Great 
Probably associated with the Britain, 
nilitary depot at Fishbourne, 


43-60 A,D, 


16, River Find but must post-date The Walbrook, London, 43-60 A,D, 
the Claudian Invasion, Great Britain, 


17, Unknown, but must date after 


Northcott Hill near 43-60 A,D, 
the Claudian Invasion, : 


Berkhampstead, Great 


Britain, 

18, Unknown, Found on the beach Ist Century 
of the island of A.D, 
Texel, Holland, 

19, Unknown, New Belgrade, Ist Century 
Yugoslavia, AD, 

20, Unknown, but nust post date St Albans, Great 43-60 A.D, 

the Claudian Invasion, Britain, 
21, River Find: The inscription The River Rhine at 43-70 A,D, 


mentions the XVI legion which Kóln, Germany, 
noved to Neuss in 43 A,D and 
were disbanded in 70 A,D, 


22, River Find, The River Rhine at Ist Century 
Lobith, Holland, A.D, 
23, River Find, The River Rhine at Ist Century 
Mainz, Germany, A.D, 
24, Unknown; The legionary Xanten, Germany, Ist Century 
Fortress at Xanten, A.D, 
25, River Find, The River Vaal at Ist Century 
Nijmegen, Holland, A.D, 
26, Unknown, dated by inscription Orusenhein near 39-70 A.D, 


which mentions the Legio IV 

Macedonica which was moved to 

Mainz c, 39 A,D and was 
cesano In DB bilie = EE 


Hagenau, Germany, 
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FIG. 190 


Typology. 

“The Hagenau helmet can be divided on typological grounds into six 
distinct groupings. The resultant typology represents a developing 
sophistication in design and to some extent a temporal progression. 
Unfortunately due to the poor provenances of some of the extant 
helmets and the length of time that some of them remained in use (for 
example helmet No.1 from Honnpel, had as many as seven different 
ewners) it is impossible to say whether some or all types were in 
production at the same time although it is certain that they were 
certainly in contemporary use. 

The largest group of helmets is type I, which consists of ten 
helmets. This type has has been divided into two, type IA and type 
IB because whilst both groups of helmet share exactly the same 
characteristics those of type IB are at least 20 millimetres taller 
and longer than those of type IA. This difference may represent a 
truly different group or simply a larger version of the same type. 
The other five types, with the exception of type VI which has only two 
extant examples, fall into groups of equal size, each approximately 
half the size of group I. Assuming a similar rate of survival and 
recovery of these helmets, it may be that this numerical imbalance 
reflects the slow gain in ascendancy of the iron "Imperial Gallic" 


helmet over the earlier bronze helmets of the Italian tradition. 
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Type IA Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

The bowls of this type of helmet are approximately hemispherical 
and of moderate height. The lower edge is knocked back to form a rim 
which is given a rectangular section. The neck-guard is short and 
flat and thickened on its underside. The helmets are well made and 
finished. They have cast bronze conical crest-knobs which are applied 
with solder. Some of them are split longitudinally and drilled 
transversely to receive a plume holder or a crest-box (fig.197). In 
addition helmet No. 1 has two feather tubes of bronze sheet riveted to 
each side of the bowl. 

The helmets are not decorated in any way but they were all equipped 
with a separate applied horizontal brow-reinforce, or reinforcing 
peak. Where these are present, they are riveted to the helmet bowl 
above and in front of the rivets which hold the cheek-piece hinges and 
are of right angled section. 

There are no extant cheek-pieces on any of these examples but they 
were probably of form I or II as these are the least developed in 
terms of their defensive attributes as are indeed the helmets of group 
IA. In general the dimensions of all the helmets of this type are 
very similar with heights which vary between 173-180 mm.; lengths 
between 260-265 mm; and breadths 200-220 mm. 

Type IB.. Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

, Helmets of type IB have high hemispherical bowls, the lower edge 
of which is knocked back to produce a rectangular sectioned rim. They 
have small flat neck-guards thickened on their undersides. These 
helmets exhibit a high standard of manufacture and are very well 


finished. The crest-knobs are made of cast bronze and are conical in 
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form. They are applied to the helmet with solder or braze. They are 
solid and not drilled or split for a crest-box. 

The helmets are devoid of decoration, but are equipped with brow- 
reinforces of  oblong section riveted just above and level with the 
cheek-piece rivets. 

There are no extant cheek-pieces on any of the helmets of this type 
but presumably as the helmet is not of the most developed form nor 
were the cheek-pieces and therefore it is likely that they were forms 
I or II. 

The dimensions of these five helmets are very similar indeed; the 
heights vary between 190 and 200 mm., the lengths between 280 to 285 
mm. and the breadth of the helmets are consistently 210 mm.. 

The main features and dimensions of this group of helmets are so 
similar that they could be said to have come from the sane workshop or 
that they were made to a specific standard. 

Type Il. Nos. 11, 12, 13. 

The bowls of this type of helmet are moderately high and 
hemispherical. The lower edge of the bowl is knocked back to produce 
an oval section rim. They have small and slightly sloping neck-guards 
between 40 and 50 mm. wide, which are not thickened on their 
underside. In general helmets of this group are very well made. The 
crest-knobs are conical and drilled for other crest-fixtures. The 
crest-knob of helmet no. 11 is made in one with the bowl, while those 
on the other two are separate castings soldered on. 

The helmets are equipped with brow-reinforces of rectangular 
section, centrally positioned above the rivets which attach the cheek- 


piece hinges. As with the previous type there are no extant cheek- 
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pieces remaining on any of these helmets but again these were probably 
of types I or II. 

The overall dimensions of these helmets are fairly consistent, the 
heights varying between 170-190 mm., the length 270-285 mm. and the 
breadth 200-208 mm. All three helmets come from the vicinity of 
Nijmegen, and it dis therefore possible that they represent the 
products of one workshop. 

Type III, Nos. 14. 15. 16. 17. 

Helmets of type III have low hemispherical bowls, the lower edge of 
which are knocked back to form an oval sectioned rim. They have 
broad, sloping neck-guards of between 60-68 mm. wide, They all 
exhibit signs of having been manufactured on a lathe, in that they 
have concentric spinning marks both inside and occasionally outside, 
for example there are slight snarled or chatter marks on helmet no. 
15. As a group they are reasonably well made, but not of the standard 
of the foregoing types. They all have solid cast bronze, conical 
crest-knobs soldered onto the bowls. These helmets were all equipped 
with rectangular brow-reinforces but these are now only extant on 
helmets 14 and 16, but were originally riveted to all of them either 
in front or behind the cheek-piece rivets. 

No cheek-pieces have been found associated with helmets of type 
III, but they were probably of form I or II. The dimensions of these 
helmets show considerably more variation than the previous types with 


heights of between 148 and 198 mm., lengths of 276 to 288 mm. and 


breadths of 184 to 238 mn.. 
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This type of helmet is accompanied by a very singular.form of 
feather holder roughly cut out of sheet bronze, hammered over a bar to 


give it a semicylindrical depression and then soldered on. 


Type IV, Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

These helmets have moderately high hemispherical bowls, the lower 
edge of which are knocked back to produce an oval sectioned rim. 
They have long, broad, sloping neck-guards with centrally positioned 
double loop chin-strap fixtures. They are neither well made nor 
finished. They have turned conical crest-knobs which are soldered 
on, split longitudinally and drilled for a crest pin. Helmets nos. 18 
and 19 have additional fixtures for securing the crest which take the 
form of pierced rectangular lugs mounted on the rear of the helmet 
bowl. 

The brow-reinforce is of right angle section and is riveted either 
level with or behind the cheek-piece rivets. 

There are no cheek-pieces extant on any of these helmets, but they 
were most likely of forms II or III as these helmets exhibit more 
developed defensive attributes. The dimensions of these helmets 
vary little exhibiting differences of a maximum of only 10 mm.. The 
heights of these helmets vary between 176 to 193 mm., the lengths 


between 280 and 284 milimetres and breadths of 228 to 236 mm.. 
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FIG. 191 
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Type V.. Nos. 22, 23, 24. 

These helmets are characterised by a high hemispherical bowl, the 
lower edge of which has been knocked back to produce a rectangular 
sectioned rim. They have deep, quite sharply sloping neck-guards, 
much more so than on the previous forms. They are well made and 
finished. The crest-knobs are invariably conical. Helmets Nos.22 and 
24 have applied crest-knobs riveted to the bowl, but No. 23 has its 
crest-knob worked in one with the bowl. They are all split fore and 
aft and drilled to take a crest-box and pin. 

They ‘are equipped with brow-reinforces of right angled section 
riveted Just to the rear of the cheek-piece hinge rivets. 

There are no extant cheek-pieces but they were originally probably of 
forms II or III. 

The overall dimensions show less consistency with heights of 
between 170 and 220 mm, : lengths of 300 to 320 mm and breadths 
between 188 and 228 mm.. Helmets nos. 22 and 23 have additional 
feather holders. Helmet no. 23 is equipped with inverted cone-shaped 
holders made from sheet bronze and attached by the same rivets as the 


brow-reinforce and No. 22 has feather-holders formed by hollowing a 


portion of the brow- reinforce. 
Type VI. Nos. 25, 26. 


Helmets of type V have large hemispherical bowls with an outturned 
flange around the lower edge. They have deep, wide neck-guards with 
very angular corners. Helmet no. 25 has a flattened neck-guard, 
whereas that of helmet no.26 is slightly sloping. They are very well 


made and finished and have applied conical crest-knobs which are 
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lathe- turned and not cast. These are split and drilled for a crest 
and soldered on. 

The brow-reinforces fitted to these helmets are rectangular in 
section and riveted to the bowl behind the cheek-piece hinge rivets. 
Like all the other Hagenau helmets no cheek-pieces were found with 
these helmets but as these are the most developed of the Hagenau 
helmets it is fairly safe to presume that they were equipped with the 
most developed cheek-piece i.e. form III. 

The dimensions of this group of helmets show little variation, 
with heights of between 180-202 mm., lengths of. 304-310 mm. and 
breadths of 204-216 mm. 

Type I. 

1.. Honnpel near Kleve, Germany. The Rheinisches Landesmuseum Bonn 
(Inv. 58,5,16). Inscribed: 1. CCENTURIA) AMILISI.T.CALVENTI. 2. 
CCEHTURIA) SATRI. C. CAILCIUS. 3. CCENTURIA) SATRI. P MESSI. A. 
IATISTI NAEVI. 5. CCENTURIA) MILES COCHO)RT(IS) VII. 6. TICBERI) 
CALVATI. 7. MILIS. 8. AN...TIA. (fig. 189:1) Klumbach. 1974, 28-9. 
Robinson. 1975, 31. 

2. Vissel near Kleve, Germany. The Rheinisches Landesmuseum Bonn 
(Inv. 37,45).  Inscribed: 1. C(ENTURIA) CORNELI. RUFI. SUPIRR. DELLIUS 
2. CCENTURIA) DECII ALBANI SUPER. (fig. 189:2)  MacMullen. 1960, 34, 
No.13A. Klumbach. 1974, 30. Robinson. 1975, 31. 

3. The River Sava at Rugvica, Yugoslavia. The Archaeological Museun 
Zagreb (Inv, 9228). Inscribed: 1. TRUTTIDI GALCEA). 2.- C. EFELLI 
NARVI. 3. Q. TUL(L)I. SCI. LUCRETI HEDI L. PAPIRI. (fig. 189:3) 


MacMullen. 1960, 35, No.40.,  Popovic. 1969, 120, No.204. Robinson. 
1975, 33. 
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4. Zemun, Yugoslavia. The Narodni Museum Belgrade (Inv. 2876/IID. 
Inscribed; D. TAURI. T. ALFIUS. (fig. 190:4)  MacMullen. 1960, 33, 
No.8.,  Popovic, L. 1969, 120, No.205., Robinson. 1975, 33. 

5. The Legionary fortress at Haltern, Germany. Munster Museum. (Inv. 
39842). (fig. 190:5) Robinson. 1975, 31. 

6. Podsusjeda, Yugoslavia. The Archaeological Museum Zagreb. (fig. 


190:6) Robinson. 1975, 28. 
. Sremska 
7. [Mitrovica near Zagreb, Yugoslavia. The Archaeological Museum 


Zagreb. (fig. 191:7) Robinson. 1975, 33. 

8. The Legionary barracks at Neuss, Germany. The Clemens-Sels Museum 
Nuess. (Inv. R5016). (fig. 191:8) Klumbach 1974, 25. 

9. The Legionary fortress at Haltern, Germany.  Romisch Germanisches 


Museum Haltern. (fig. 191:9) Klumbach. 1974, 27-8. 


10. Vardt Luttingen near Moers, Germany. Rheinisches landesmuseun 
Bonn (Inv. 59,379). (fig. 192:10) Ulbert. 1968, 20., Klumbach. 
1974, 28. 
Type IL 


11. Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. Rijkemuseum G. M. Kam Nijmegen 
(Inv. XXXI. 1). (fig. 192:11) Klumbach. 1974 , 3. 

12. Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. Rijksmuseum G. M. Kam Nijmegen 
(Inv. 18.1.22.33). (fig. 192:12)  Klumbach. 1974, 31., Robinson. 
1975, 22. 

13. The River Vaal at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. The Rijksmuseum 
Van Oudheden Leiden. (Inv. N.S 663). Inscribed: 1. CCENTURIA) SEXCTI) 
DULLI TCITI) VETTI. 2. CCENTURIA) PIIONII. (fig. 193:13) Oxe. 
1937, 274-275., MacMullen. 1960, 34, No. 10., Klumbach. 1974, 33., 


Robinson. 1975, 31. 
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FIG. 192 
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Iype III. 

14. Xanten, Holland. The Rijksmuseum Van Oudheden Leiden (Inv, 
M1953/10.1.72). Inscribed: C(ENTURIA). FIRII. C. REVI. (fig. 193:14) 
Klumbach. 1974, 27. 

15. Bosham Harbour near Chichester, Vest Sussex, Great Britain. 
Museum of Sussex Archaeology Lewes (Inv. E.1.169). (fig. 193:15) 
Robinson. 1975, S37. 

16. The Confluence of the Walbrook and the Thames London, Great 
Britain. The British Museum (Inv. 1950.7-6.). Inscribed: 1. 
CCENTURIA). M. VL. VRS. L. DVLCI, 2. CCENTURIA). | MARCI. L. 
POSTVMVS., 3. CCENTURIA). SCR. RUFI., 4. CCENTURIA). MA. AVL. SAVPEI. 
(fig. 194:16) Macmullen. 1960, 36, No.47., Robinson. 1975, 33. . 
17. Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, Great Britain. The British Museun 
(Inv. 1813, 3-13,1.) (fig. 194:17) Robinson. 1975, 33, 

Type IY. 

18. The Island of Texel, on the beach, Holland. The Rijksmuseum Van 
Oudeheden Leiden (Inv. g1949/5.1.). Inscribed: VI. HIR X. IIRON. PI. 
(fig. 194:18) Klumbach. 1974, 34-5, 

19. New Belgrade, Yugoslavia. The Srema Sremska Mitrovica Museum 
(Inv. A/258). (fig. 195:19) Popovic. 1969, 119-20, No.203. 

20. St Albans, Hertfordshire, Great Britain. The Verulamium Museum 
(Inv. 78.8.5. Inscribed: PR....P. (fig. 195:20)  MacMullen. 1960, 
34, No. 11., Robinson. 1975, 33 

21. The River Rhine at Köln, Germany. The Rheinisches Landesmuseun 


Bonn (Inv. 37, 46). (fig. 195:21) Lipperheide, von. 1896, 277, 


No.255., Robinson. 1975, 33-4. 
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Type Y.. 

22. The River Rhine at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland. The Rijksmuseum 
G.M., Kam. Nijmegen, (Inv.8.4.30.). Inscribed: CCENTURIA). I. IRVI. 
IUNI SENCUNDI. (fig. 196:22) Klumbach. 1974, 30., Robinson. 1975, 
33. 

23.The River Rhine at Mainz, Germany. MittelRheinisches Museum Mainz 
(Inv. 037 37). (fig. 196:23) Robinson. 1975, 22. 

24. Xanten, Germany. The Regional Museum Xanten (Inv. XAV 74/2). 
Hinz. 1962, 100., (fig. 196:24) Klumbach. 1974, 26. 

25. The River Waal at Nijmegen, Gelderland, Holland.’ The Rijksmuseun 
Van Oudheden Leiden. (Inv. NS429). Inscribed: 1.  C(ENTURIA). 


Q (UINTI). PETRONI. QCUINTI>. VALERI. 2. CCENTURIA). CATULI. CCAIIT). 


API. 3. CCENTURIA). CATULI. LCUCII). CORNELI. (fig. 197:25) 
MacMullen. 1960, 35, No.41., Klumbach. 1974, 32., Robinson. 1975 
+ 37. 


26. Drusenheim near Hagenau, Germany. The Nónin Historisches Museum 
(Inv. 20714). Inscribed: CCENTURIA). MURRAE MARCI. 2. CENTURIA). 
FLORI MCARCI) JULI CELERIS. 3. CCENTURIA) RUFINI LEG IIII. 4. 
CCENTURIA). FLAVI APER. 5. CCENTURIA). FLORI MCARCUS) JULI. (fig. 
197:26) Lindenschmit. 1911, 187.,  Couissin. 1930, 93.,  MacMullen. 


1960, 35, No. 42., Robinson. 1975, 37. 
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A - 


Helmet: Crest-knob:Forn: Manufacture: Attachment:  Feather-tubes; Other; 


LI x & X t + f 
2, I + f X Of x 
3, I + f t f x 
4, I x £ 
5, I * x * t x 
6. I t x 
7, | x & x t f 
8, I + t x f t 
9, I + t X L4 k x 


14, NI + d t t t t 
15, II £f t£ t t t 
16, 111 t t t 


18, IV * x x t k 

19, IV x x x x x x 
20, IV * & x f * + f 
(ES A A A. AEEA A 
22, V * & X x x * 

23, V x t © x x 
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Helmet: — Crest-knob:Form: Manufacture: Attachment: Feather-tubes: Other: 
Ko. Type. Pr. Ap fp C. TC Turned Cast Rivet Solder IC 'U' Op Br Fr Ba 
25, VI x x f x X 


ATESA E EL f V t ne, 

KEY: Pre Present: Ap- Applied: Op- In one piece with the bowl: C- Conical: 

TC,- Truncated Conical: IC- Inverted conical feathewr tube: 'U'- "'U' section 
feather tube: Dp,Br- Made in one piece vith the Brow-reinforce: FR- Front mounted: 
Ba- rear Mounted:, 
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FIG. 194 


AUS 


Crest-fixtures. 

All but four of the twenty-six surviving Hagenau helmets retain 
their crest-knobs and these are of an undecorated conical form. There 
is only one exception, helmet No.17 from Northcott Hill, Northchurch 
near Berkhampstead, and this has a truncated conical crest-knob, this 
was probably occasioned by accident and not design because on close 
examination it is patently clear that the crest-knob was originally of 
the split conical form and that, during its working life, one side has 
subsequently been damaged and the top simply cut off straight. 

Approximately eighty percent of the surviving crest-knobs are 
applied to the bowl of the helmet with solder or more unusually, as in 
the case af helmets nos. 22 and 25, a central stud which projects from 
the base of the crest-knob and passes through a hole in the apex of 
the helmet bowl and is then riveted over. However there are three 
helmets, Nos 11, 15 and 23, where the crest-knob has been worked 1n 
one with the bowl in a manner reminiscent of the Montefortino helmet. 

The solid applied crest-knobs are manufactured in one of two ways: 
either they are cast or they are turned on a lathe (turning marks are 
still visible on the crest-knobs of helmets Nos. 15, 17, 18, 22 and 
25. ). Some of the crest-knobs are sawn longitudinally to receive a 
crest-fixture or box and then drilled at right angles to this to 
accept a split-pin to retain this. Those crest-knobs worked in one 
with the helmet bowl are drilled vertically and filled with lead, in 
much the same manner as 1s found on Montefortino helmets. Others are 
solid and serve only as a decorative feature , this is presumably 


canservatism on the part of the armourer or a slavishly strict 


adherence to a set design. 
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To supplement the crest-knob in supporting the crest fixture a 
small number of these helmets (nos 19, 20 and 23) have pierced 
rectangular lugs attached to the helmet bowl, in front and behind the 
crestholder. These were presumably used to tie on the crest-box. 

Approximately twenty-five percent of the surviving helmets have 
additional feather-tubes attached to each side of their bowls. These 
are of three varieties. The first is simply a cone-shaped tube made 
of thin bronze sheet formed round a "triblet" and then flattened and 
pierced at its point for riveting to the helmet bowl. The second is 
a roughly rectangular sheet of bronze shaped over a rod to give it a 
'U' section and then soldered to the bowl. The third and final type 
is simply an embossed hollow in the brow-reinforce. 

The type of crest-fixture fitted to Hagenau helmets in some ways 
reflects the typology development of the helmets themselves (Table 2). 
Vithin their  typological groups the crest-fixtures are fairly 
consistent although due to their more ephemeral nature and the ease 
with which they could be damaged and therefore replaced not too much 


importance should be attached to this. 
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FIG. 195 
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Cheek-pieces.. 

As yet no Hagenau helmet has been found with cheek-pieces in situ. 
This obviously presents a very difficult problem and it is only by 
examination of the detached cheek-pieces and by comparison with the 
other contemporary types of helmet with surviving cheek-pieces that 

= Robinson 
even a tentative typology can be arrived at (1975, 78-9, Nos. 204, 206 
and 207.). Robinson assigns three forms of bronze cheek-pieces to 
these helmets: Type I (similar to those found on the Coolus helmet 
from Schaan (figs. 185:22 and 23 and 197:1) and Types II (fig.197:2) 
and III (fig. 197:3) from the Thames at Kew and from Hod Hill 
respectively, both British finds and therefore dating after 43 A.D.. 

Although these three forms of cheek-piece are, without doubt, 
contemporary to the Hagenau helmet these attributions are somewhat 
arbitrary. Indeed, it is only comparison with the much more elaborate 
cheek-pieces that survive on bronze copies of the Imperial Gallic 
helmets, (for example a helmet found in the River Po now in the Museo 
Civico in Cremona, Inv. No.323/326.) that shows that these three types 
of cheek-piece indentified by Robinson cannot belong to helmets of 
that type and therefore must cone from Hagenau helmets of some form. 
As the Hagenau helmet is not as elaborate and developed either in its 
decoration or its protective qualities as the Imperial Gallic, 1t is 
logical to assume that the cheek-pieces produced for them were also 
less elaborate and that therefore Robinson is correct in his 
assumption that the least developed of the bronze cheek-pieces of the 


early Imperial period do belong to Hagenau helmets. 
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These early bronze cheek-pieces are of a bicuspid form but are 
strongly influenced, if not inspired, by those of contemporary Celtic 
helmets (e.g. the Gallic iron helmets from Alesia and Agen and the 
Roman Coolus helmets from Schaan) rather than by the preceding Italian 
forms found on late Montefortino helmets. They differ from the cheek- 
pieces on Italian Montefortino helmets in a number of important ways: 
they are in general broader and more closely shaped to the line of the 
jaw. Although, like those of the Montefortino helmets they are of 
bicuspid form, they have lost the more sinuous line of the front edge 
and indeed seem almost to be straight, with two embossed semi-circular 

‘indentations. The central projection between these is left squared 
and, moreover, the cheek-piece is domed with a deeply raised central 
portion. The simplest stylistically, and therefore presumably the 
earliest form of cheek-piece, Type I, which were probably fitted to 
the less developed form of  Hagenau helmets, have two simple 
iudentaticne at the front with a rounded rear edge. 

However, a cheek-piece fron the Thames near Kew shows an 
increasing sophistication of design and exemplifies cheek-pieces of 
Type II. These are larger than the previous form and are 
characterised by a flanged border surrounding a deeply raised central 
portion which echoes the shape of the cheek-piece itself. The cut- 
outs are no longer set at right angles to the front edge, but the top 
one points upwards, and the bottom one slightly downwards and, for the 


very first time, a cut-out is provided in the rear face of the cheek- 


piece to accommodate the wearer's ear. 
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The final and most elaborate form of this type of cheek-piece is 
represented by a find from Hod Hill (Brailsford. 1962, 2, no.20, 
fig.2.) where ali these characteristics have been carried to an even 
greater extreme. The rear edge is very sharply curved and equipped 
with a broad, everted flanged edge which provides additional 


protection to the neck, in particular the region of the jugular vein. 
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FIG. 197 
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Helmet No, 2. 


Type: Type I. 

Location: The Rheinisches Landesmuseum, Bonn. 

Inventory No. 37, 45. 

Provenance: Vissel. 

Cantext: lst Century A.D. 

Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height: 175 mn. 
Overall width: 260 mn. 
Internal width: 208 mn 
Overall breadth: 206 mm. 
Internal breadth: 200 mn. 
Breadth of neck-guard: 208 mm. 
Depth of neck-guard: 59 mm. 

Thickness: Rim: 3-4 mm. 
Bowl: 1-2 mm. 

Cheek-pieces: Missing. 


Hinge-plates: Missing on the left hand side, but present on right 


side. They are well made and each retained by two 


dome-headed bronze rivets. 


^ 


Crest-knob: It has an applied, cast, conical crest-knob, which is 
brazed to the apex of the bowl. It is slotted 
longitudinally and a transverse hole is drilled 
horizontally for retaining pin. 

Decoration: None. 


Internal fittings: None, except a rivet hole in the neck-guard for the 


double loop chin-strap fixture. 
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Manufacture: 


Description: 


The bowl's internal diameters are 208 mm. and 200 rm. 
respectively and there are concentric marks on the 
inside and outside of the bowl consistent with spinning 
It is therefore likely that this helmet was spun on a 
lathe and then the crest-knob and reinforce attached. 
The helmet has a hemispherical skull of moderate 
height, the lower rim af which has been "knocked back" 
to produce a rectangular section. The neck-guard is 
small, flat, 59 mm wide and thickened on the underside. 
The applied, cast crest-knob is now damaged. The 
helmet is equipped with an applied reinforcing peak of 
right angle section riveted in front of and above the 


cheek-piece hinge rivets. 


Other details: The helmet is inscribed on the neck-guard: 


Published. 


1. > CORNELI . RVFI. SVPIIR  DELLIVS 
2. > DECII ALBANI SUPER. 


Oxe. 1937, 274-5.  MacMullen. 1960, 30. Klumbach. 


1974, 30, pl.20. Robinson. 1975, 31, pl.41. 
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Helmet No. 11. 


Type: 
Location: 
Inventory No.: 
Provenance: 
Cantext: 
Material: 


Dimensions: 


Thickness. 


Cheek-pieces: 


Hinge-plates: 


Crest-knob: 


Decoration: 


Type II. 

The Rijksmuseum, Nijmegen. G.M.Kam. 
XXX1.1. 

Legionary fortress at Nijmegen. 


1st Century A.D. 


Bronze. 

Height: ` ` 190 mm. 
Overall width: '285 mm. 
Internal width: 230 mm. 
Overall breadth: 200 mm. 
Internal breadth: 196 mm. 
Breadth of neck-guard: 282 mm. 
Depth of neck-guard: 53 mm. 
Rin: 2-3 mm. 

Bowl: 0.9 - 1.2mm. 

Missing. 


They are present, well made and fixed by two dome- 
headed rivets. 
This is made in one with the bowl, conical and lead 


filled. It is drilled vertically to take a crest pin. 


None. 


Internal fittings: It has only a rivet hole in the neck-guard for the 


double loop fixture, which is of the same form as 
that of the Coolus helmet, No. 23 from Schaan, 
i.e. a central disc from which project two 


arms to hold the loops. 
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Manufacture: Forged in one piece, the crest-knob is worked in one 
with the helmet bowl. 

Description: It has a hemispherical bowl of moderate height with a 
small, slightly sloping neck-guard 53mm. wide, which is 
not thickened. The rim of the bowl is knocked back to 
an oval section, It has a hollow conical crest-knob 
made in one with the bowl. The helmet is well and 
competently made. It has a reinforcing peak of oblong 
section, pivoted by a rivet at either end and is 
attached to the bowl just above and behind the cheek- 
piece hinge rivets. 

Any other details: None. 

Published: Klumbach. 1974, 3, pl.32., Robinson. 1975, 22, pls. 


28-30. 
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Helmet No. 16. 

Type: Type III. 

Location: The British Museum. 

Inventory No.: 1950.7-6. 

Provenance: Confluence of the Thames and Walbrook, London. 
Context: None, a river find. 


Suggested date: 1st Century A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height: 148 mm. 
Overall width: 276 mm. 
Internal width: 206 mm. 
Overall breadth: 192 mm. 
Internal breadth: 184 mm. 
Breadth of neck-guard: 232 mm. 
Depth of neck-guard: 66 mm. 

Thickness: Rim: 4 mm. 
Bowl: 2 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: Missing. 


Hinge-plates: Missing, but originally held by two dome-headed rivets. 


Crest-knob: Missing, but originally soldered to the top of the 
bowl. 
Decoration: None. 


Internal..fittings:-- It has only a rivet hole in the neck-guard for a 
double loop fixture. 
Manufacture: The bowl is nearly hemispherical, with internal 
diameters of 206mm. and 184mm. and there are marks on 


the bowl consistent with spinning. The reinforcing peak 
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Description: 


was riveted on and the crest-knob soldered into place. 
It has a round hemispherical bowl,its lower edge knocked 
back to give an everted oval rim. It has a long, 
moderately sloping broad neck-guard with slightly 
angular shoulders. The crest-knob was soldered on using 
hard silver solder. The narrow rectangular-sectioned 
reinforcing peak is pivoted at either side by a single 
rivet which attaches it to the bowl above the cheek- 
piece hinge rivets. The front of the bowl has a 
vertical gash which has been repaired during the 

helmets working life by running in a small quanity of 
melted bronze. It is competently made but not well 
finished. It has very singular feather tubes made from 


Sheet and soldered to the bowl. 


Any other details. Feather tubes cut from sheet bronze, shaped very 


Published. 


roughly over a rod to give them a "U" section, and 
then just simply soldered to the helmet bowl. This 
is very clunsily executed. The neck-guard of the 
helmet is inscribed: 1. C(ENTURIA). M. VL. VRS. 
L. DVLCI., 2. CCENTURIA). MARCI. L. POSTVMVS., 
3. CCENTURIA). SCR. RUFI., 4. CCENTURIA). MA. AVL. 
SAVPEI. 

Brailsford. 1951, 67, no. 5, pl. XXVI, 5. Macmullen. 


1960, 36, Ko. 47. , Robinson. 1975, 33, pls. 54-57. 
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Helmet No: 20.. 

Type: Type IV. 

Location: The Verulamium Museum. 

Inventory No.: 78.8 

Provenance: Found in the 19th Century in St Albans, Hertfordshire. 
Context: - Unknown. 


Suggested date: 43-70 A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height: . 171 mm. 
Overall width: 263 mm. 
Internal width: 200 mm. 
Overall breadth: 203 mm. 
Internal breadth: ‘ 198 mm.. 
Breadth of neck-guard: 243 mm. 
Depth of neck-guard: 60 nm 

Thickness: Rim: . 2-3 mm. 
Bowl: 0.7 nn. 


Cheek-pieces: Missing. 

Hinge-plates: Missing but they were originally held by two flattened 
bronze rivets. : 

Crest-knob: It has an applied conical crest-knob, split 
longitudinally and drilled transversely for a pin. It 
is cast and soldered to the bowl, with a line incised 
about the apex, this is poorly discuss and undulates. 
Immediately above the brow-reinforce rivet holes and 


inclined to the rear are traces of feather tubes 


Decoration. None, 
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Internal fittings: A double loop chin-strap fixture is riveted to the 


Manufacture: 


Description: 


underside of the neck-guard. 
It is forged in one piece, with applied brow-reinforce 
(now missing) and a cast bronze crest-knob which is 
soldered on. `’ 


The helmet has a hemispherical bowl, the lower rim of 


"which is thickened to an oval section. The neck-guard 


1s slightly sloping, moderately sized and not thickened. 
A cast conical crest-knob, split longitudinally and 
drilled tranversely is soldered to the apex of the bowl. 
The helmet was equipped with a reinforcing peak, now 
missing, which was attached by one rivet at each side, 
but level with the cheek-piece hinge rivets. It also 
had applied feather tubes, now missing, held by one 
rivet and positioned immediately to the rear of the 
reinforce. There are two holes in the neckguard, one is 
deliberately placed at the end of a crack, which 


presumably it was intended to arrest 


Any other details: On the top left side of the neck-guard , is the 


Published: 


name, PAPIRIVS in pointillé work (14 mm. high), 
with traces of an older inscription under it C. 
VICTORSI M. VS. R.. 


Vebster. 1958, 90 No.196. Robinson. 1975, 33, pl.58. 
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Helmet Wo. 23. 

Type: Type V. 

Location: The Mittelrheinisches Landesmuseum, Mainz. 
Inventory No.: 03737. 

Provenance: The Rhine at Mainz. 

Context: Unknown 


Suggested date: 1st Century A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height: 220 mn. 
Overall width: 320 mm. 
Internal width: 250 mm. 
Overall breadth: 228 mm. 
Internal breadth: 216 mm. 


Breadth of neck-guard: 280 mm. 


Depth of neck-guard: 64 mm. 
Thickness: Rim: 6 mm. 
Bowl: 1-2 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: Missing. 

Hinge-plates: These are neatly made, and finished and are held to the 
bowl by two dome-headed rivets. 

Crest-knob: The crest-knob is plain, conical and worked in one with 
the helmet bowl. It is hollow and slotted 
longitudinally. Below this is a transverse hole 


drilled horizontally to receive the pin which retains 
the crest-fixture. 


Decoration: None. 


Internal fittings: None. There is a rivet hole in the neck-guard for 
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Manufacture: 


Description: 


double loop chin-strap fastening. 
The bowl and crest-knob are forged in one piece. The 
reinforcing peak is riveted on separately. 
It has a high, bulbous, hemispherical bowl, the bottom 
edge of which is knocked back to produce a rectangular 
section rim. The bowl has a slightly flattened crown. 
It is equipped with a broad, well developed, sloping 
neck-guard with slightly angular corners. The 
reinforcing peak is of right-angle section and is 
riveted above and behind the cheek-piece hinges. The 


workmanship and finishing are assured. 


Any other details: On either side are feather tubes suspended by the 


Published: 


same rivets that hold the reinforcing peak in 
position. On the rear of the bowl is the remains 
of a lug which was brazed on to assist in 
retaining the crest-box. 


Robinson. 1975, 22, pl. 33, fig. 27. 
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Helmet No. 25. 

Type: Type VI. 

Location: The Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden. 
Inventory No.: N.5.429. 

Provenance: The River Waal at Nijmegen. 

Context: Unknown. 


Suggested date: Dated by inscription, 30-70 A.D. 


Material: Bronze. 

Dimensions: Height: 180 mm. 
Overall width: 310 mn. 
Internal width: 204 mm 
Overall breadth: 206 mm. 
Internal Breadth: 204 mm. 


Breadth of neck-guard: 320 mm. 


Depth of neck-guard: 106 mm. 
Thickness: Rin: - 1 mm. 
Bowl: 1 mm. 


Cheek-pieces: Now missing. 

Hinge-plates: Present, held by two domed headed rivets. 

Crest-knob: Applied riveted conical crest-knob split 
longitudinally, pierced with a transverse hole for a 
crest pin. The form and crispness of the knob leave no 
doubt that it was turned on a lathe, not cast. 

Decoration: Small amount on the crest-knob, consisting of three 
incised lines. Otherwise none. 

Internal fittings. Rear of neck-guard pierced for a double loop 


fixture only. 
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Manufacture. 


Description. 


This helmet was spun on a lathe. It exhibits the tell- 
tale marks of the spinning process concentric rings on 
both the inside and the outside of the bowl. These are 
caused by the bronze being forced against a wooden 
former. The interior of the bowl is also circular, with 
a diameter of 204 mm. 

Hemispherical bowl of moderate height, ending in a very 
broad (106mm.) sloping neck-guard with angular corners. 
The lower rim of the bowl is turned out very abruptly 
and the lower edge of the neck-guard 1s thickened 
underneath. It has an applied conical crest-knob and a 
brow-reinforce of rectangular section, riveted to the 


bowl behind the hinge-plate rivets. It is well made and 
finished. 


Any other details. Inscribed: 1) ) Q.PETRONI. Q(UINTIJ VALERI. 


Published. 


2) ) CATULI CI[AII] API. 


8) ) CATULI LCUCIIJ CORNELI. 
MacMullen. 1960, 35, No. 41., Oxe. 1937, 274 


Klumbach. 1974, S32. 
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Conclusions. 

Until perhaps the last fifty years or so the vast majority of head 
wounds received on the battlefield were fatal. It was this fact and 
the resultant high rates of casualties, more than any other, that 
induced the military authorities of both sides in the First World Var 
to re-introduce armoured head defences, in the form of steel helmets, 
after their absence form the European battlefied for three hundred 
years. These facts are borne out in a paper by Holmes, Enos and Beyer 
(1954, 1477-78.). Analysis of their data, which was collected during 


the Korean Var, suggests the following table: 


Area of Percentage of casualties Percentage of Casualties 


Head 22% . 33% 
arms 21% 1% 
Trunk 33% 25% 
Legs 23% r 4% 


Therefore if a soldier received a battle wound to the head he had 


a one-in-three chance of dying. Only a few percent of those 


casualties hit. on the limbs died. Thus, it was not necessary to cover 


those parts with armour. It is interesting to note that the head, 


which has only 5% of the body surface area, receives nearly a quarter 


of the hits. 
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Likewise in the ancient world a severe head wound was usually 
fatal. Holmes et al's findings can be extended to the ancient world; 
although because of the use of additional body defences, such as the 
Argive shield, the Italian scutum etc. and body armour, in the ancient 
world the risk of injury to the trunk would obviously be less than in 
the Korean war and thus the risk to the head comparatively greater. 
Majno (1975), in his study of wounds in antiquity, points out that of 
the 147 wounds recorded in the Iliad, 31 were to the head and were all 
fatal. The catalogue of hospital treatments given in the Hippocratic 
collection also suggests that a head wound was nearly always fatal. 
In it there are no head injuries recorded amongst the battle wounds, 
which suggests that if a soldier received a head wound he generally 
died before he reached medical attention. 

The helmet was therefore of paramount importance and even when 
other arnour was discarded or not worn at all, the helmet was often 
retained. This is certainly true of Italy in the second half of the 
first millenium B.C. where quite often Italian warriors are depicted 
or buried with little or no body armour but are equipped with a helmet 
for example, the famous . Capestrano warrior (Connolly. 1981, 101, 
figs 13 and 14.5, the "Warriors' Return" fresco (Weege. 1909, 119 fig. 
9., Stenico. 1963 fig.63. and Connolly. 1981, 105.) and numerous other 
depictions on Apulian, Lucanian, and Campania red-figure wares. This 
phenomenonis again to be seen in respect to the infantry equipment of 


the Late Roman army, where, whilst body armour would seem to have been 


abandoned the helmet was retained. 
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The majority of helmet forms are, by their very nature, functional 
and therefore their development and evolution is dependent upon the 
defensive qualities of the helmet type itself, the type of warfare for 
which it was designed and the cultural affinities of the people who 
used it. The invention, adoption or adaption of an individual form 
may therefore often be related to social and or political change as 
well as the impact of superior or more successful military systems. 
Like all defensive military equipment the helmet reflects the warfare 
for which it was designed and if a form does not evolve with it then 
that helmet will rapidly become obsolete and be discarded. 

During the period from the 6th century B.C to the 1st century A.D 
two main external influences, in the form of two totally different 
military systems, were brought to bear on the Italian peninsula. 
These were both to revolutionise Italian warfare and, coincidentally, 
Italian helmet design. 

The first was introduced by the westward colonial expansion of the 
Greeks. In founding colonies and cities in southern Italy they 
introduced their newly developed system of warfare, the phalanx, and 
its panoply. At first this had little effect on the tribes of the 
central highlands and the Greeks' powerful neighbours in the north, 
the Etruscans. But from about 650 B.C the defensive equipment of the 
Etruscan peoples started to undergo changes which were to lead to its 
total remodelling, after contenporary Greek practice. This involved 
the widespread adoption of the hoplite — including the very 
popular all enveloping Corinthian helmet, a cuirass and the Argive 
shield, a circular buckler, which was carried on the left forearm and 


was held across the chest covering the bearer from knees to chin. 
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Vhen the phalanx was drawn up in battle order, this shield was wide 
enough to cover the unprotected side of the man to the left of the 
bearer. The offensive weapons of this period are characterised by 
thrusting spears, javelins and as secondary weapons one and two edged 
swords. These .weapon forms were rapidly copied by the Etruecan 
armourers thus helping their rapid dissemination. 

Vhether the phalanx. tactics, (which Snodgrass has shown (1965, 
110ff.) were developed by the Greeks by about 700 B.C.), were adopted 
in Italy at the same time as the elements of the hoplite panoply is a 
matter of conjecture, but that the Etruscans had certainly adopted 
them by 650-600 B.C in order to combat Greeek colonial expansion is 
beyond doubt (Stary ‚1979, 193-4.). 

Stary has demonstrated that the system the Etruscan adopted was a 
slightly modified version of phalanx warfare and not the inflexible 
Greek version, producing a formation where the combat could be 
controlled by acoustic and visual signals. 

As with early Etruscan warfare, so also their adoption of  hoplite 
equipment affected more or less the whole of central and northern 
Italy. The surrounding peoples rapidly adopted Graeco-Etruscan 
weapons and tactics. By about 600 B.C., through the rule of the 
Etruscan Kings, hoplite weapons had reached Rome and Latium (Mc 
Cartney 1915, 121ff.). This is born out by Livy ( I: 42.4-43,11.) and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ( IV 16,1-18,3.) in their accounts of the 


reorganisation of the Roman army by Servius Tullius in the mid 6th 


century B.C. 
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As the 6th century progressed new and lighter helmet forms such as 
the Negau and the Chalkidian started to appear in the northern and 
central Italian panoply, especially amongst the Etruscans. This 
should perhaps be interpreted as indicating the adoption of 
progressively more flexible battle tactics where the ability to see 
and hear signals was paramount. A flexible battle structure became 
more and more important to the Etruscans as they expanded to the east 
and west where they met new topographical conditions and the more less 
structured tactics of the local tribes. As was ta be discovered on 
the Greek mainland, the Etruscans found the phalanx was an 
unsatisfactory tactical formation in hilly and mountainous regions and 
easily outmanoeuvred by lighter armed opponents. 

Vhilst the arrival of the Greeks had a profound effect on the 
tactics and equipment of the native peoples of central and northern 
Italy they had little obvious effect on the tactics of the native 
peoples of the central Appennin range and southern Italy, although 
these peoples were quick to adopt certain helmet forms such as the 
Corinthian, the Chalkidian and the Pilos and adapt them to their 
needs, to produce the Apulo-Corinthian, Samno-Attic and the Italo- 
Pilos helmets. As Connolly has demonstrated (1981, 103-112.) these 
peoples remained until their conquest by Rome in the 3rd century B.C., 
essentially light armed javelineers or spearmen who "fought in a loose 
formation" and "their ability to outmanoeuvre and outmarch the Romans 
confirms that they were more lightly armed and more loosely arrayed 


than the legions, or for that matter the Greek phalanx." 
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Greek military thinking continued to dominate central Italian 
warfare for about a century and a half, but this pre-eminent position 
was at first shaken and then shattered by the Celtic incursions of the 
5th and '4th centuries B.C. which inflicted a number of crushing 
defeats on the hoplite-based armies af Etruria and Rome. These Celtic 
invaders were to have a profound effect on the military systems of the 
whole of the Italian peninsula: not just the northern and central 
regions. Tbe undisciplined Celtic troops with their greater mobility 
and flexibility demonstrated the inherent weaknesses of the 
traditional  phalanx- based military systems and .compelled their 
redrgantentioni i The demands that this new'style of warfare placed on 
the existing systems led to a greater need for flexibilty and to the 
introduction of new helmet forms, such as the Etrusco-Thracian helmet 
(see below for the advantages that these new forms offered. but 
essentially they provided a higher helmet bowl allowing for the 
insertion of more padding whilst leaving the wearer's eyes and ears 
unobtructed) and the increased use of the Negau and Chalkidian helmets 
which by the early Sth century had completely eclipsed the Corinthian 
and. Italo-Corinthian helmets. Certainly the 5th and 4th centuries 
were a period of great change for the Etruscan armies, coming, as 
they' were, under increasing military pressure from Celts in the the 
north and from Rome and the Latin League in the south. These changes 
are exemplified not only in the evolution of new helmet forms, but 
also in the adoption of a new offensive weapon, the pilum, examples of 
which have been found at Vulci and Grosseto and are also depicted in 
the 4th century Giglioli tomb at Tarquinii. The need to provide 


better head defences is exemplified in the appearance, at the very end 
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of the 5th century, of a new Etruscan helmet form, the Etrusco- 
Thracian helmet. This is characterised by a high bowl and reinforced 
rim and the subsequent adoption of a helmet form which was introduced 
to Italy by the Celts "e the Montefortino. This helmet with 
its high bowl and short everted neck-guard was far more effective 
against the Celtic slashing swords and certainly provided good all 
round vision and did little to obstruct the wearer's hearing being thus 
better suited to the new flexible tactics than its Greek inspired 
predecessors. These factors combined with the changing tactical 
dispositions of the Roman army were to lead to the  Montefortino 
helmet displacing all other forms by the mid 3rd century B.C. 

These developments are difficult to date precisely due to the 
paucity of our written sources and provenanced archaeological evidence 
however, Connolly ( 1981, 127-8.) sees them as probably occurring at 
Rome in the period immediately following the defeat of the Roman army 
at the Battle of Allia in 390 B.C. The transition from armies 
dominated by Greek arms and armour and phalanx warfare to ones armed 
after the Celtic fashion was finally completed during the period of 
Etruscan and the Samnite Wars. Rome therefore was able to answer her 
greatest challange, the second Punic war and to conquer the whole of 
the Mediterranean basin and beyond armed in this fashion. 
Manufacture and Construction. 

Having however briefly outlined the main developments in Italian 
warfare Her the period from the end of the 6th century B.C to the 1st 
century A.D. it is necessary to see how far these trends can be 
traced in the development and evolution of the helmets themselves, 


their function and their construction. 
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FIG. 198 


600 BC ___ — 


350 
300 BC 
Schematic Diagram: Showing the evolution of the Apulo- Corinthian, Italo- 


Chalkidian and Samo- Attic helmets. 
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The methods of construction used in the production of Italian 
helmets, like their design, varied over the six centuriés covered by 
this thesis and from one helmet form to another. The majority of 
helmets made in Italy were blocked and raised from a single sheet of 
bronze in the traditional way (see chapter 1). This is consistent with 
Greek helmet production of the late 6th and Sth centuries B.C. but it 
is in sharp contrast to much of the prevailing Hellenistic 
construction of the later 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. (Paddock 1981, 6, 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5. and 54-56, Nos.3, 4, 6, 7 and 8.0, where many 
helmets, especially the Thracian form of the late 4th century B.C. and 
the Thraco-Attic helmets of the 3rd century B.C., were constructed of 
from up to six individually shaped plates which were then  riveted 
together. No Italian bronze helmet of the period under consideration 
exhibits this technique and indeed all were made from a single sheet, 
although some helmets 1.e the Negau and the Etrusco-Thracian forms had 
internal fittings such as lining rings and strengthening rims either 
riveted or soldered in place. 

The technique of spinning to produce hollow vessels had appeared in 
the classical world by the 5th century B.C. To what extent this 
technique was applied to helmet production in Italy, is difficult to 
ascertain. Many of the tell-tale traces of this technique, 1.e 
concentric spinning marks or ridges, are removed in the finishing 
processes. Certainly many helmet forms, such as the Apulo-Corinthian, 
the Negau, the Chalkidian and the Samno-Attic, because of their shape 
do not lend themselves to this technique. What is certain however, is 
that spinning was used to produce Pilos helmets, not only in Greece 


but also in Italy, from the 5th century B.C. onwards and Pflug (1988, 
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280.) suggests that this technique may have also been employed to 
produce certain of the Etrusco-Thracian types as well. It is certain 
however that the technique was well established by the time of its 
adoption for the production of the late Montefortino (types X, XI and 
X11.) and the Hagenau forms of the late 1st century B.C. and the early 
1st century A.D. 

It has been suggested that certain Etruscan helmet forms (Egg 1988, 
244.), most notably the heavy Negau helmets of type II, were pre-cast 
and subsequently reworked. However for the reasons outlined above 
(see chapter 1) this is thought by the author to be unlikely. Not 
least of | these would seem to Ba | lack ub Advantage in terms of 
time and cost saving if the armourer would have to go to the extent of 
not only making an original master copy, but alsa a new mould for each 
casting, running the ever present risk of such a thin casting 
(approximately only 2 mm. thick) failing, and then finally having to 
rework and decorate the item by hand. Certainly later Roman helmet 
production does not exhibit this precasting technique which would 


surely be likely 1f successful in view of their adoption of other 


mass-production techniques such as spinning (Paddock 1985, 146-147.). 


Distribution. 


The distribution of helmet forms throughout the Apennine peninsula 
obviously reflects, to a certain extent, the cultural and regional 
affinities of the producers and their customers. To a limited degree, 


it can also be seen as reflecting the political geography of the 


peninsula as a whole. 
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FIG. 199 Evolution of helmet forms in central Italy. 
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During the late 6th and the Sth centuries B.C, in northern and 
central Italy, i.e. in the main centres of Etruscan power and 
influence, the Negau helmet, especially types I and II, the Etruscan 
variety of the  Chalkidian, and the  Etrusca-Thracian helmets 
predominate. By the beginning of the 4th century B.C. the Negau and 
Chalkidian helmets have disappeared leaving only the Etrusco-Thracian 
helmet to survive into the first half of the 3rd century B.C. and 
these themselves were to be rapidly superseded by locally produced 
bronze Montefortino helmets, which start to appear from the beginning 
of the 5th century B.C. The distribution of these four helmet types 
with their bias towards Tuscany, Umbria and the Emilia Romagna provide 
some indication of the size and extent of the Etruscan armament 
industries. Furthermore a closer examination of the distribution of 
these forms (figs. 37, 77, 88, 124 and 125.5, point to probable 
centres of manufacture for instance Caere, Perugia and Vulci all famed 
in antiquity for their bronze production (Scullard 1967, 97ff, 159ff 
and 119ff.). 

Likewise the distribution of the other helmet forms seem to 
indicate a racial or cultural affinity. The vast majority of the 
helmets from southern Italy reflect, not suprisingly, a strong Greek 
influence. Both the Samno-Attic and the Italo-Pilos helmets exenplify 
this and are clearly derived originally from Greek prototypes either 
produced in the Greek cities of Magna Graecia or imported from 
mainland Greece. 

The Samno-Attic helmets are concentrated in Samnium, Campania and 
Lucania i.e. in the Samnite heartlands. From the beginning of the 5th 


century B.C, following the collapse of the Etruscan power in the 
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south, the Samnite tribes had been sipandias their territory and soon 
they overran many of the cities of Magna Graecia, e.g. Capua in 423 
B.C and the Greek colony of Cumae in 421 B.C. By the 4th century B.C 
they controlled the whole of Italy from Campania to the toe of Italy. 
The Samnites mixed with the local peoples to produce a heterogeneous 
culture strongly influenced by the Greeks. Therefore it is not 
suprising that Samno-Attic helmets exhibit the fusion of both 
southern Italic and Greek influences. This form supersedes almost all 
others in this area during the 4th century B.C. and early 3rd century 

In the same way the Italo-Pilos and the Apulo-Corinthian have a 
fairly restricted distribution throughout Apulia and into the 
Basilicata. The Apulo-Corinthian helmet was also derived from a 
Greek prototype and first appeared in Italy at the end of the 6th 
century B.C. Until the end of the 5th century it is the predominant 
helmet form in Apulia its distribution being concentrated in the 
Ofanto valley, with probable manufacturing centres at Ruvo and Canosa. 


However by the end of the 5th century B.C the Italo-Pilos helmet had 


started to make an appearance. This helmet form had a wider 
distribution than the Apulo-Corinthian which stretched from Campania 
in the north to Canosa in the south. By the 4th century B.C. it 
would appear to be as popular in Apulia as the Apulo-Corinthian 
helmet. Although it is interesting to note that while the Apulo- 
Corinthian helmet appears to have reached Etruria (three helmets 


coming from there (Nos. 53, 55 and 56.)) the Pilos helmet made no 


headway into Latium or beyond. 
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FIG. 200 Evolution of helmet forms in southern Italy. 
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To some extent the distribution of many of the early 6th and 5th 
century helmet types not only indicates the geographical areas in 
which these helmets were used but it also reflects the current burial 
practice in the Italian peninsula. Certainly most of the peoples of 
the Latin league did not practice inhumation with arms and the 
majority of the surviving arms and armour has been recovered from 
graves, although some has come from the Samite sanctuary at 
Pietrabbondante. This factor certainly leaves a substantial gap in 
the distribution of most of the helnet forms under consideration. 
They may therefore have had a slightly wider distribution into Latium, 
however it is unlikely that this would substantially alter the overall 
distribution of these helmets. 

The Montefortino helmet first made an appearance in Italy during 
the Celtic incursions of the early years of the 4th century B.C as a 
bronze or iron helmet with cheek-pieces a short projecting neck-guard 
and a crest-knob, That the helmet is of Celtic origin is beyond 
question as has been so ably demonstrated by Ulrich Schaaff (1974), 
However it was widely disemminated by the Celts themselves and rapidly 
assimilated by the Etruscan armourers who produced a bronze version 
of the helmet with classical overtones and in some cases replaced the 
Celtic trefoil cheek-pieces with bicuspid varieties, or produced their 
own versions of the Celtic form. The success of this helmet was 

astounding and by the early years of the 3rd century B.C. it had 
| Spread to the whole of the Italian peninsula and by the end of that 


century it had eclipsed all other forms 
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FIG.201 Evolution of the Montefortino, Coolus and Hagenau helmets. 
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One of the main reasons for the Montefortino's widespread use and 
distribution was its adoption by the Roman army which carried this 
form from one end of the Mediterranean to the other. Its expanding 
distribution during the 3rd century B.C. reflects the slow suppression 
of peoples of Italy and Rome's assinilation or dismantling of their 
armament industries, which in itself leads to the suppression of the 
individual regional or cultural armour styles. 

As Rome expanded into central and western Europe she came into 
contact with other Celtic helmet forms one of which was the Coolus 
helmet, This helmet first appears in Italy in the 4th century B.C 
and probably originated in central Europe although there is a marked 
concentration in north-western France and the Rhineland. Whilst this 
form appears in Celtic graves in Italy as early as the late 4th and 
early 3rd century B.C., it only seems to have been adopted by the 
Roman army in the ist century B.C. when it was rapidly assimilated 
by the Italian armourers and adapted to Roman needs. Its distribution 
therefore reflects the major campaigns of the Roman army in Gaul.of 
this period. 

The final form of bronze Italian helmet was created for the Roman 
Army at the very end of the 1st century B.C. and represents, to a 
certain extent, a development of the fusion of the Coolus and 
Montefortino traditions. All the surviving Hagenau helmets date fron 
the last quarter-of the let century B.C to the last quarter of the 1st 
century A.D and it is therefore not surprising that their geographical 
distribution mirrors the disposition of legionary garrisons and the 
large scale troop movements of that period without any regional or 


cultural bias. That these helmets were being manufactured by Italian 
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craftsmen is beyond doubt, but the location of these craftsnen and 
their workshops is open to debate. Certainly it would be necessary 
for the army to have relatively free access to its suppliers as 1t 
would be essential that the producers had free access to their market. 
However during the later Empire factories in northern Italy continued 
to supply troops on the Danube and Rhine Limes and therefore it seens 
perfectly reasonable to assume that there were still important 
workshops south of the Alps at this time. 

Decoration. 

Like their distribution the decoration of the bronze Italian 
helmet from the 6th century B.C to the 1st century A.D. is varied and 
has certain regional bias. The decorative motifs used often exhibit 
different cultural influences and regional variations, Not 
suprisingly, like the helmets themselves, they are often a mixture of 
different artistic traditions ie. the Greek, the Italic and the 
Celtic. — | 

The decoration is either one of three general types, applied, 
embossed or incised, or, and quite often a combination of all three. 

Whilst it has been possible to establish workshop groupings within 
some individual types of a number of helmet forms i.e The Apulo- 
Corinthian (pp. 139-146.), the Chalkidian (pp. 347-350.) and the 
Negau (pp. 250-253.), an examination of the decorative motifs used on 
the various helmet forms suggest that there are decorative workshop 
links which transcend form. Certainly links can be shown to exist 
between the Chalkidian helmets of Etruscan manufacture and the Negau 
helmets produced in the same region. This 1s most obvious in the 


provision of cast bronze crest-fixtures and appliqués. The cast 
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bronze volute crest supports found on Negau helmets of types I and II 
which date from the late 6th and early 5th centuries B.C. (Nos. 5 and 
6.) also.appear on a Chalkidian helmet, No. 8., of Type IV and of 
similar date, from the Marche. Similarly the crest-fixtures found on 
the Negau helmet no. 89 from the "Tomb of the Warrior" at Cavlupo, 
Vulci (fig. 67:89) consisting of a winged demon or harpy leading a 
horse have exact parallels on a Chalkidian helnet form Perugia No. 7 
(fig. 80:7). In addition the appliqué mounted between the brow-band 
and the bowl of the Chalkidian helmet No. 8 from the Marche is 
certainly similar if not entirely paralleled by those crest-fixtures 
found mounted at the junction of the brow-band and bowl of a number of 
Negau helmets of types I (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 12 and 18) and II (No.89). 
In the same way other applied decorative features also occur on 
more than one helmet form, for example the applied, sheet bronze 
horns link at least two forms: the Celtic inspired bronze Montefortino 
and the Greek inspired Pilos helmets. The majority of the helmets 


found with these appendages are of southern Italian origin both in 


manufacture and provenance. Horns of this form are depicted on a 
TUSCE tomb painting from Nola (Caro.. 1984, 71-95 pls. 16 
(fig. 175:2) 


and 17.), which shows a Samno-Lucanian horseman wearing a bronze 
Montefortino with a prominent cábla rim with lunate horns springing 
from either side of the bowl. However these curving horns are found 
on only one actual Montefortino helmet, No. 13, from a Celtic grave at 
Berceto near Parma. 

The horns on the Berceto example differ in two important ways fron 
the type found on Italo-Pilos helmets from southern Italy: First in 


that they are decorated with punched and embossed decoration which the 
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other examples lack, and secondly in the manner of their attachment. 
They have flanges at their base which fit into slotted mounts fixed to 
the sides of the helmet bowl. Those of southern Italian origin 
however are simply made to fit over small applied horn-like mounts and 
are held in place by a pin which passes through both mount and sheet 
bronze horn. Although the Berceto horns may not have originated in 
south Italy, what is certain is that they drew their inspiration from 
there and not as some scholars have argued from the Celtic world. 
Unfortunately on the painting from Nola, the artist does not make 1t 
clear how the horns were attached, whether it was in the same manner 
as those found on Italo-Pilos helmets (see p. 388.20, or in the manner 
found on the helmet from Berceto. Finally there was a single wall 
painting, of a Samo-Attic helmet with similar appendages, found at 
Capua but now unfortunately destroyed. (fig. 121:3). It is therefore 
probable that this fashion also extended to helmets of that form and 
certainly Connolly (1981, 122.) has argued that these horns themselves 
may have derived from the sheet bronze wings fitted to a number .of 
Samno-Attic helmets 

In contrast to the Etruscan appliqués and crest-fixtures and the 
horns found on. the Italo-Pilos helmet the applied embossed sheet 
bronze wings found on Samno-Attic helmets of types IV and VII, 
specifically helmets Nos. 16, 19, 30, 31 and 32, are restricted 
entirely to this form and do not survive the 4th century B.C. although 
they are similar to those depicted on the head of Roma on many 


Republican denarii. 
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The embossed eyebrows found on the brow-bands of the majority of 
southern Italian helmet forms, e.g. the  Apulo-Corinthian the 
Chalkidian and the Samno-Attic, almost certainly originated in the 
art of Magna Graecia and as a motif used in Italian helmet 
embellishment was fully established by the last quarter of the 6th 
century B.C. Like the decorative features mentioned above on a number 
of helmets particularly on the Etruscan-made Chalkidian. helmets of 
type VI, these eyebrows were made separately and applied with solder. 
Although it is difficult if not impossible to establish whether the 
eyebrow motif is derived from a Greek workshop of Lower Italy or the 
product of Italic workshops, what is certain is that the motif was 
passed from Italy to Greece rather than. vice versa. By the Sth 
century this decorative motif had spread not only to Greece but also 
to central Italy where it appears on Etruscan made Chalkidian helmets 
refered to above. 

Not suprisingly since the 4th century B.C. Samno-Attic helmet are 
derived from the Chalkidian form they share many decorative features. 
For instance the incised and repoussé rams' heads found on the cheek- 
pieces of  Samno-Attic helmets of type III, particularly No. 8, are 
‘ derived from the rams' head cheek-pieces found on the Italo-Chalkidian 
helmets of type V. However perhaps the most obvious shared decorative 
feature is the gable-like brow-ridges found on all Chalkidian helmets 
of types II-VII which date from the 6th-5th centuries and come mostly 
from Etruria and on  Samno-Attic helmets of types III, IV, V, VI and 
VIII. During the 4th century these brow-ridges are drawn out on the 


Samno-Attic helmets of the V, VI and VII so that they terminate at the 


temples in volutes. 
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These volutes found on Samno-Attic helmets cannot be paralleled in 
Italy but are to be found on hellenistic Thraco-Attic and Boeotian 
helmets from the 4th century B.C onwards (Paddock 1981, 39-62.) 
Likewise the repoussé head of Athena on the forehead gable of the 
Samno-Attic helmet No. 26 from Capodigiano finds a parallel on 
Thraco-Attic helmets, now in the Louvre and the Antikenmuseum, Berlin, 
(Paddock. 1981, 53-62 Nos. 3, 4 and 5. and Connolly. 1981, 81, fig. 
4.) It is obvious then that throughout the 4th century there was 
considerable exchange of military ideas between mainland Greece and 
the lands of the Samnite confederacy. 

Similarly the "tongue" or egg and dart pattern which is  commmon 
to a wide variety of Italic helmet forms including the Etruscan 
manufactured Chalkidian helmets of types III and IV, the Negau helmets 
of type II, both of 5th century date and indeed on some Montefortino 
helmets (of types III and IV) of 4th century date is certainly a 
Greek inspired motif and appears on Campanian and Apulian red figure 
wares. 

Certain decorative motifs are common not only to different helmet 
forms but are executed by different methods, for example the incised 
hair motif used to decorate Samno-Attic helmets Nos. 19 and 32 of 
types IVB and VIIB Apulo-Corinthian helnets of type V and a single 
example of an Etrusco-Thracian helmet of type I, No.1. This motif 
exists as embossed locks of-hair at either side of the forehead on the 
Samno-Attic helmet, No. 32, from Conservano and Chalkidian helmets of 
type V (Nos. 8 and 9.). It is coincidentally also found on 
Hellenistic helmet forms, for example an Attic helmet from Golgoi in 


Cyprus (Museum of Nicosia CH 1976/XII-15/3). 
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The incised guilloche and herring-bone patterns link a number of 
forms of different regional origin. The guilloche is regularly used 
by the south Italian workshops that produced the Italo-Chalkidian 
helmets but occurs on a number of Celtic Montefortinos and some 
Etrusco-Thracian helmets of type I, No.2. Likewise the herring-bone 
motif whose origin is to be found in Italic art is also used on a wide 
variety of helmet forms including the Montefortino, the Etrusco- 
Thracian and the Apulo-Corinthian. 

A number of the other decorative motifs found on bronze 
Montefortino helmets of the 4th to the late 3rd centuries B.C. are 
also used on other forms, for instance the neck-guard decoration which 
consists of bands of alternating cross-hatched triangles are found on 
an Etrusco-Thracian helmet of type I, No. 2. The origin of this 
motif is to be sought in Italic art and was a very popular motif among 
Etruscan bronzeworkers, sculptors and vase painters. It can be found 
on the late 5th century Felisian steles from Bologna and also around 
the rims of Volterran column craters of the late 4th and mid 3rd 
centuries B.C and bronze mirrors and vessels of a similar period. 

In the same way the incised continuous crested wave pattern found 
on some cheek-pieces and the neck-guards of Montefortino helmets of 
types VI and Y, VI and VII respectively and dating to the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C and on Coolus helmets of type IV of 1st century B.C date 
obviously have a common source of inspiration. In this respect it is 
interesting to note that this motif appears as an applied crest- 
fixture on the mid 4th century Samno-Attic helmet No. 32, fron 


Conservano, it also appears on Campanian and Apulian red figure wares 


Of the same date and the "Varriors' Return" fresco from Paestum as a 
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border, which possibly indicates a south Italian workshap source for 
this motif. 

Conversely it is certain that many of the motifs which appear on 
Campanian and Apulian red figure — and that are found on the late 
Apulo-Corinthian helmets and many Samno-Attic helmets, such as the 
lotus leaf decoration, the palmettes and scrolling tendrils are 
derived from a common Greek source. 

Decoration starts to decline in both quantity and quality from the 
3rd century B.C. and has all but disappeared from the bronze Italic 
helmet by the 2nd century B.C. It is not perhaps too fanciful to see 
this decline, allied as it is with a dramatic reduction in the 
variety of helmet forms surviving, as a direct result of the supremacy 
of Rome and the completion of the conquest of Italy. From this point 
in time at least until the mid 1st century A.D helmets were made to be 
simple, functional and plain, leaving little scope for self expression 
or self indulgence. In this may be seen the influence of the state, 
which when not actually supplying the legionary with his equipment had 
a vested interest in ensuring the availability of cheap helmets. 
Crest-fixtures.. 

Although primarily functional and not in themselves decorative the 
crest-fixtures on the majority of Italic bronze helmets from the 6th 
century B.C. to the 1st century A.D. were intended. to embellish the 
helmet and fall into three general types Hypes; "U"-shaped crest- 


brackets, feather-tubes and crest-knobs. Some of theses are exclusive 


to certain helmet forms i.e. the crest-knob occurs only on 
Montefortino and Hagenau helmets, whereas others transcend the 


differences between helmet forms, ethnic origins and geographical 
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limits and occur simultaneously on a variety of different forms and in 
different regions. 

In this way although separated geographically and to a certain 
extent by culture and time, the crest-fixtures found on some Negau, 
all Apulo-Corinthian and some Italo-Pilos and Samno-Attic helmets are 
remarkably sinilar. They consist of a "U"-shaped stemmed crest-bracket 
mounted either longitudinally or transversely on the apex of the 
helmet. This form of crest-fixture first appears in Italy during the 
late 6th century B.C. accompanying the Apulo-Corinthian helmet. By 
the end end of the fifth and the beginning of the 4th centuries 
B.C.it appears on two other southern Italian forms, the Pilos and the 
Samno-Attic, and it also appears on the Etruscan Negau helmet, 
although in limited numbers, from the 5th century onwards (e.g. Nos 
91, 92, 93 and 109.). As the occurrence of this crest-fixture on the 
Apulo-Corinthian helmet predates its appearance on the Negau, Italo- 
Pilos and the Samno-Attic helmets, this form is beyond doubt of 
southern Italian inspiration, although apparently totally unconnected 
with any Greek forms. Likewise this crest-fixture started life 
riveted to the bowl of Apulo-Corinthian helmets but subsequently 
evolved into a detachable version in the 4th century B.C. which is 
found both on Italo-Pilos and Samno-Attic helmets. It was certainly 
the paramount form of crest-fixture in southern Italy, and had spread 
"to central and northern Italy by the fifth century but apparently 
disappeared at the end of the 3rd century B.C. It certainly does not 
occur on the Montefortino, Coolus or  Hagenau forms although, 


ironically, it reappears in a new form with the advent of the iron, 
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Imperial Gallic helmet in the ist century A.D (Robinson 1975, 46. 
figs. 62-74.) 

In the same way feather tubes also appear to be of southern Italian 
origin and occur mainly on Samno-Attic helmets, in fact on over 
thirty-six percent of the surviving examples. These are of three 
different types: The first are simply independently mounted, 
inverted, conical bronze tubes which are permanently attached to the 
helmet bowl. The other two forms of feather tube are closely related 
and are detachable and consisting of a single bronze strip usually 
mounted transversely across the helmet bowl with a feather tube at 
each end. On some Samno-Attic helmets, Nos 5 and 19, this plate 
terminates in bronze, spring-like feather tubes. The feather tubes 
that appear on  Italo-Pilos helmets are of the first form and do so 
only on helmets of type I where they are riveted directly to the apex 
of the helmet bowl. A similar idea is to be seen in the  trapezoid 
shaped feather-supports which are found only on the Apulo-Corinthian 
helmet. In the same way that the "U" bracket seems to disappear at 
the beginning of the 3rd century B.C, so the feather tube also 
disappears only to reappear on some Hagenau helmets in the 1st century 
A.D. 

The fixed Etruscan cast bronze figurative crest-fixtures found on 
Etruscan manufactured Chalkidian and Negau helmets, consisting of 
pairs of volutes or harpies and horses soldered to the helmet bowl, 
have been discussed above (pp. 755-756.) and certainly have only a 
very limited lifespan in the Sth century B.C and a distribution 
limited to Etruria. In contrast, another Etruscan crest-fixture, 


which consists of a ring fixed in a pierced stud and a crest washer 
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which was affixed through the apex of the helmet, appears on only one 
helmet form, the Etrusco-Thracian, and emulates the fitting found on 
some contemporary Greek Thracian helmets. Like their predecessors on 
the Negau and Chalkidian forms they too have a limited life of less 
than a century. 

The final form of crest-fixture, the pierced crest-knob, either 
worked in one with the bowl or applied to it, appeared for the first 
time on Italian helmets in the early 4th century B.C with the 
introduction of the Montefortino. It is without doubt of Celtic 
origin, but for three centuries was to be the paramount crest-fixture 
on Italian helmets. It was ultimately to be incorporated in the 
design of the early Imperial Hagenau helmets. 

The vast majority of representations of warriors in Italic art 
depict helmets carrying long elaborate crests running "fore and aft", 
carried in crest-boxes, although a number of Negau helmets from 
Gualdo Tadino in the Marche (Nos. 90, 92 and 93.) and a single Apulo- 
Corinthian helmet No. 3, from Sicily, bear  stemmed "U" shaped crest 
brackets which were intended to take a transversely mounted crest. 
Connolly (1981, 99. ) sees these as possibly being a mark of rank 
perhaps belonging to a lochagos, and they were certainly used as the 
identifying mark of the early imperial Roman centurion of the 1st 
century A.D. 

As many of the helmets in this survey come from warrior graves, 
where the warrior was presumably laid out in his full panoply, it is 
logical to assume that the crest-box was placed in the tomb either 
attached to the helmet or near by, yet no trace of such an item would 


seem to heave been found. This poses two questions; first since the 
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artistic evidence from the period consistently shows crests 1t seens 
unlikely considering they accurately depict contemporary helmets forms 
that they would illustrate anachronistic crests. Secondly 1f one 
assumes that crests carried in crest-boxes were current throughout 
this period, then why do they fail to survive? This seems to indicate 
& crest-box made from an organic material such as hardened leather or 
laminated textile e.g. layers of linen glued together with animal 
glue. This hypothesis is strengthened by the. chequer-board 
patterning of crest-boxes depicted on Attic, Apulian and Campanian red 
figure wares. This may be due to the hair of the crest being woven in 
and out of the sides of the crest-box. This idea is further supported 
by the crest-holders depicted on the Amazon sarcophagus which are 
coloured brown and not bronze like the helmets. It is also 
interesting to note in this context that crests on helmets in the 
medieval period were often made of sinilar materials. A crest is 
very vulnerable to damage in combat, therefore it would be of 
considerable advantage not to constantly have to replace an expensive 
metal crest-box.  Equally it would be desirable that such a crest-box 


might be sheared away by a blow from an enemy rather than the force 


being transfered to the helmet proper. 
Cheek-pieces.. 


Not all bronze Italian helmets are fitted with cheek-pieces for 
example the Negau, the Apulo-Corinthian, and the maj ority of Etrusco- 
Thracian and Italo-Pilos types are not equipped with them. Their 
presence or absence on a particular helmet form must be partially 
dictated by the type of warfare for which the helmet was designed. 


- Whether that was close order hand to hand combat primarily at spear 
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point as in the hoplite phalanx, or the more open fluid warfare with 
spears and secondary weapons such as the machaira and the Celtic 
slashing swords, or mounted warfare. The foregoing helmet types were 
designed to leave the warrior's face and ears clear of obstruction but 
all have attenuated bowls designed to provide crumple-zones above the 
wearer's head to absorb the energy of a blow and to allow for the 
insertion of more padding. Although some of these helmets were 
undoubtedly used for phalanx warfare they were not primarily designed 
for this role and would have left the wearer at a distinct 
disadvantage. Conversely the helmets designed for' the hoplite and 
ultimately derived from the Greek Corinthian, provide good protection 
to the wearer's face in the form of well fitted and all enveloping 
cheek-pieces. Likewise those helmets of Celtic design 1.e. the 
Montefortino are intended to protect the wearer from a slashing blow 
and therefore require cheek-pieces. = 

The cheek-pieces in use in Italy throughout the period from the end 
of the 6th century to the 1st century A.D. divide basically into five 
forms. The first are derived from the cheek-guards of the Greek 
Corinthian helmet and are to be found on the Italo-Chalkidian form. 
These are either fixed or hinged and basically have cut-outs for the 
eyes but cover as much of the rest of the face as possible whilst 
leaving the nose and mouth free. As mentioned above these are 
designed for phalanx warfare where protection to the wearer's face is 
of paramount importance. Although some of the other cheek-pieces in 


use in Italy are ultimately derived from these forms they are 


constructed to resist different threats. 
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The second the trefoil type of cheek-piece, first introduced into 
Italy by the Celts, found on the early iron Montefortino helmets 
(Brizio 1899 and Schaaff 1974.) was soon adopted by the Etruscan 
armourers and appears on the Italian manufactured Montefortino helmets 
of type IV which date by and large to the early 4th century B.C (Nos. 
45-53 and 59.2). This form also appears on three Etrusco-Thracian 
helmets, Nos.23, 25 and 26, of which two come from Celtic contexts, 
ie No.25 from Montefortino and No. 26 from a Celtic grave at Tavlon 
Hatzeg in Romania. The design of this cheek-piece was presumably 
partially dictated by aesthetics and partially by' ergonomics. It 
provides good protection to the sides of the cheeks and temples whilst 
leaving the whole of the face uncovered. It would however have the 
draw back of covering the ears. 

It is possible that their use even spread into southern Italy and 
may have been used on on some Samno-Attic helmets for example there 1s 
a cheek-piece from Bovianum (Connolly 1981, 111.)and a number from the 
sanctuary deposits at Pietrabbondante. These cheekpieces have hinges 
composed of more than three hasps which therefore preclude it 
belonging to a Montefortino or Etrusco-Thracian helmet. The adoption 
and widespread copying of this form by the Italian armourers may be 
explained by the phenomena that military systems which experience 
defeat at the hands of another, attempt in some way to emulate the 
more successful army.by copying its equipment. 

This form of cheek-piece did not survive beyond the end of the 4th 
century B.C and was replaced by a new form with a curved rear edge 
and a front edge which has two deeply curved cut aways to leave the 
wearer's eyes nose and mouth free. This bicuspid form was introduced 
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into Italy some time towards the end of the 5th century B.C and is in 
use universally by 3rd century B.C. in both Italy and the Hellenistic 
world, It may be seen as developing from those Italo-Chalkidian forms 
with the curved or angular rear edges and straight front edges with a 
cut-out for the eye. 

At first two different types af this cheek-piece co-existed:.. Those 
with a raised centre and those with thickened and raised edges. This 
changes at the end of the third century on Montefortino helmet when 
those with a raised central portion disappear completely. A modified 
form was developed to accompany Montefortino helmets of type VI these 
are an exaggerated form of the bicuspid cheek-piece and are extremely 
thick and heavy. This particular form seem to be of short duration 
and is only found in association with these helmets, which would 
appear to date form the period c.260 to the end of the 3rd century 
B.C. and like that helmet type seem to be have been designed to 
provide the maximum protection against a slashing weapon. Both these 
cheekpieces and a number of the Italian made trefoil forms are 
composed of an outer and inner bronze sheet sandwiching a lead liner. 
This design by harnessing the softness of the lead in conjunction with 
the resilience of the bronze would MEHR to absorb a blow 
but they did have a significant disadvantage their weight e.g the 
cheek-pieces from the Montefortino helmet No.83, from Pizzeghetone, 


weigh 425 grms each and it is presumeably this that led to the decline 


in their use. 


The final universal change in cheek-piece form occurs toward the 
end of the 1st century B.C and the beginning of the next century and 


appears only on Montefortino helmets of type XI, the most developed 
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forms of the Coolus helmet (type V Nos. 22 and 23.) and the early 
Hagenau forms (fig. 197:1-3). 

The cheek-piece hinges in themselves are to a certain extent 
diagnostic of the helmet forn and can be used as a indication of date. 
Only Samno-Attic helmets are equipped with hinges that are mounted so 
that they wrap around the edge of the helmet bowl. This 1s clearly.a 
south Italian feature and only occurs on helmets of 4th century date. 
Furthermore the hinges fitted to Italo-Chalkidian and Samno-Attic are 
multi-hasped on both their upper and lower halves. Conversely those 
fitted on Montefortino, Coolus and Hagenau helnets consist of a 
single upper hasp sandwiched by two lower hasps formed from the top 
edge of the cheek-piece which is given an inward turn, the central 
segment removed and an iron pin inserted. A similar type of hinge is 
found on those Etrusco-Thracian helmets with trefoil cheek-pieces 
Certainly until the 2nd century B.C all hinges found on Italian 
manufactured bronze helmets are fixed to the bowl by two or more 
rivets and usually to the cheek-piece by three or four. However from 
the end of the 2nd century B.C. probably as a result of the decline in 
the quality of manufacture consequent on the increased demand for 
cheap and quickly produced helmets, the upper halves of the hinges are 
only attached by a single rivet and it is not until the early years of 


the 1st century A.D that this is altered by a return to fixing them by 


two. 
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Chin-strap Fixtures, 

The chin-strap fixtures found on Italic bronze helmets from the 6th 
century to the 1st century A.D divide broadly speaking 1nto two main 
types: those which have three points of fixture and those which have 
only two. This division is reflected to a certain extent in the 
individual helmet forms or groups of helmets but is by no means 
exclusive. Those helmets which lack a neck-guard and have a 
closely fitted brow-band have only two points of attachment, for 
example the Pilos and the Negau helmets, whilst those with a neck- 
guard usually, but not always, have three. These consist of a hole or 
fitting over each temple or a projecting stud at the base of each 
cheek-piece, when these are fitted, and a fitting at the rear of the 
helmet in the neck-guard. Three fixing points occur on all the Celtic 
forms i.e the Coolus, the Montefortino and the Hagenau, all the Apulo- 
Corinthian helmets of types II to VII and on some Etrusco-Thracians. 
This is presumably essential on helmets that protect the top of the 
head and leave considerable room above it for padding, but are not 
fitted to the nape of the neck and the base of the skull, to give them 
stability in wear and to prevent them being dislodged by a violent 
blow. This does not apply to Samno-Attic and Chalkidian helmets which 
both have  cheek-pieces and are well fitted to the nape of the neck, 
rarely have deep neck-flanges but are closely tailored to the wearer's 
head, These helmet forms have relatively Y fitted bowls, and 
therefore would not be easily dislodged in battle, unlike the rest 


which are designed to protect the top of the head from a crushing 


downwards blow. 
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Padding.. 

Padding was an essential feature in all of these helmets, but there 
is no indication of what form this took, and in the majority of cases, 
how it was held in place. Felt has long been recognised as a 
defensive material, indeed, in the Iliad (Book X line 265) Odysseus's 
boar's tusk helmet is described as being lined with felt. The shock 
absorbent properties of felt are well known, and it is to be found in 
some Roman helmets, e.g one of the parade helmets from Newstead (Curle 
1911, 166 and 170.5. The felt in turn may have been covered with a 
linen lining. The use of padded linen as a lining for helmets and 
other pieces of armour is attested in many other cultures and at many 
different periods and indeed the shock absorbent properties of quilted 
linen filled with tow or grass stuffing are superior to those of 
compressed felt. It is certain that the use of leather, which is so 
often cited, is unlikely as leather does not readily absorb 
perspiration and would become stiff and liable to crack. Until an 
Italian helmet of this period is found with its lining intact this 
explanation must remain conjectural. As discussed above some helmet 
types allow for more padding i.e. Montefortino, Hagenau, Negau, 
Etrusco-Thracian, Pilos and Apulo-Corinthian helmets whereas others 
i.e the south Italian Chalkidian and Samno-Attic do not; this is 


clearly related to function and how the helmet is expected to perforn 


in action. 


Size and Weight, 
The size and relative weights of helmets are of course related to 


function. It is not perhaps suprising that the bronze Italian helmets 
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covered by this survey vary in size and weight from one form to 
another. The variation in the size is to some extent dictated by the 
variation in size of the human head and by the practicalities of 
helmets that are so over size as to be unwieldy or too small to wear. 
Likewise the constraints dictated by an individual's ability to 
support a helmet of great weight over any reasonable length of time 
serves to limit the weight of a helmet. Conversely the lower weight 
limit for a helmet is determined partially by the material from which 
it is made, in this case bronze and the thickness of the metal 
required to make the helmet serve any practical purpose. The thickness 
of metal obviously varies from form to form and from type to type 
within each; however the average thicknesses of bowls of bronze 
Italian helmets only vary between a maxinium thickness of 2.5; and a 
minimum thickness of 0.5 mm, although the rim itself may be up to 8 mn 
thick. The primary role of a helmet is to prevent its wearer being 
injured by a fast-moving and often quite sharp edged mass. Most 
armour does this by somehow absorbing or dissipating the kinetic 
energy of the incoming projectiles or weapons. Almost all classical 
bronze armour has an average composition of 91% copper to 9% tin (see 
chapter 1 table I. and Craddock 1977, 111). Hardness testing has 
Shown that most Greek and Italic armour was relatively soft, below 
one half hard (Brinell 110-149) (Blyth 1977), and would distort rather 
than crack. Certainly the Italic armourers were aware of the 
properties of the alloy that they were working and capable of making 
it harder if they required. The answer must lie in the supposition 
that they were not going for strength, but for toughness. Annealed 


bronze is almost impossible to cut, because 1t hardens under the 
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blade, and gives way elsewhere, so that stress cannot be concentrated. 
This ability of bronze to avoid concentration of stress is 
demonstrated very clearly in examples of deliberate damage to cheek- 
pieces of helmets from Olympia (Kunze 1967, pls. 25, 28 and 37.). 
Attempts made to bend the metal in hope of breaking it, have resulted 
in a smooth curve. The same occurs under a slashing blow since the 
whole helmet often crumples before the bronze was cut by the blade. 

Furthermore size and therefore weight is dictated by the functional 
aspects of the helmet's design. For instance if a helmet, such as a 
Italo-Pilos helmet of type I, is designed to deflect rather than 
absorb a blow then it is not necessary that the helmet should allow 
for a lot of padding. If however the helmet is designed to meet 
slashing blows or to absorb the shock af a downward blow such as the 
Negau, the Etrusco-Thracian or the Montefortino then not only must the 
bowl be considerably larger than the wearer's head to allow for the 
insertion of more padding but the bowl of the helmet itself must be 
sufficiently large to absorb the shock of impact by deforming. 

Two questions pose themselves with regard to the weight of the 
individual forms and the helmets within these types. First is the 
weight of a helmet related to the standard and the quality of its 
manufacture or to its function, If the former, does this then 
presuppose that the lighter a helmet is, the poorer the quality of 
manufacture and therefore the cheaper the helmet? Or if the latter, 


what does this suggest about the functional aspects of the helmets 


design? 
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Tables of.weights 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin. L.30 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples. 5707 


Musée du Louvre 
1114. 


Royal Armouries 
Tower of London 
IV 542. 


Royal Arnouries 
Tower of London 
IV 543. 


Musée du Louvre 
1110. 


Musée du Louvre 
1112 


Musée du Louvre 
1113. 


Musée du Louvre 
1115. 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples 5737. 


British Museum 
1873, 8.20-225. 


British Museum 
2721 1837 6,9,91 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti 4408. 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples. 


Apulo-Corinthian 


Apulo-Corinthian 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Chalkidian 


Chalkidian 


Chalkidian 


Etrusco-Thracian 


Etrusco-Thracian 


Italo-Pilos 
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IV 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


11 


IV 


VI 


III 


I 


34 


46 


18 


66 


67 


79 


81 


82 


83 


10 


13 


18 


575 g. 
715 g. 


900 g. 
1250 g. 


1350 g. 
910 g. 
984 g. 
1047 g. 
1245 g. 
863 g. 
1134 g. 
800 g. 
972 g. 


647 g. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


20. - 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Musée du Louvre 
1105. 


Royal Armouries 
Tower of London 
II 197. 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti 1103. 


British Museum 
1873, 8.20-226. 


Museo Stibbert 
Florence 3875. 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L72. 


Museo Civico 


Cremona 317(332). 


Museo Civico 
Lodi I. 


Ashmolean Museum 


742.1884. 


Musée de Narbonne 


Präehistorische 
Staatssannlung 
Munich S65,66 


‘Musée de Châlons 


sur Sáone 


Landesmuseum 
Zürich. 


Landesmuseum 
Bregenz. 


British Museum 
1950, 7-6,1 


British Museum 
1813, 3-13,1 


Italo-Pilos 


Samno-Attic 


Samno-Attic 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Coolus 
Coolus 
Coolus 
Coolus 
Hagenau 


Hagenau 


VI 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


23 


20 


41 


48 : 


83 


94. 


22 


23 


850 g. 


750 g. 


857g. 
2353 g. 


900 g. 


- 648 g. 


2200 g. 
(1350) 
950 g. 
1040 g. 
972 g. 
680 g. 
491 g. 


1902 g. 


1666 g. 


1052 g. 


956 g. 


———À——————— 
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The figures contained in the table above would seem to indicate 
that Negau .helmets of Type I are fairly consistent with regard to 
their weight of around 700 grms. However those of type II can be 
divided by weight into two groups, those weighing less than 1050 grms 
and those weighing between 1250 and 1350 grms. This division seems to 
equate to the division between those helmets of type II that are 
undecorated and which weigh up to 1050 grms and those which are 
carefully embellished with stamped or incised decoration. Furthermore 
examination of the thickness of the bowls of these helmets reveals, as 
is to be expected, a correlation between the thickness of the metal of 
the bowl and the weight of the helmet, rather than a correlation 
between the overall dimensions of the helmet and its weight. It is 
clear from this that there was considerable variation in the weight 
and the quality of manufacture of this helmet form. It can also be 
demonstrated that there exists a correlation between the quality of 
the manufacture and the thicknesss of the metal used and therefore the 
weight of the helmet. 

The Etrusco-Thracian helmet seems to divide by weight into two 
types: those that weigh over 950 grms and those that weigh only about 
750 grms. As with the Negau helmet this weight differential seems to 
be directly related to the quality of manufacture. 

The correlation between eight and quality of manufacture is less 
clear in respect to the Montefortino helmet. This form was introduced 
into Italy, by the Celts, as a light helmet with weights of around 650 
grms. This figure remains fairly consistent on those helmets of 


Italian manufacture of types III and IV whereas those of types I and 
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II weighs around 800 grms, although No. 20 is an extremely heavy 
example at 2353 grms. Certainly when the weight of the cheek-pieces 
(approximately 400-500 grms.) is added to these early forms of 
Montefortino it increases the average weight to about that of a light 
Negau helmet of type I. However the Montefortino helmets of type VI 
are considerably heavier than their predecessors because of the 
increase in the size of the bowl requiring a greater weight of metal. 
These helmets weigh between 900 grms and 1350 grms without their 
cheek-pieces. The exaggerated lead lined cheek-pieces associated with 
this form also contribute to the excessive weight of this type. The 
cheek-pieces on helmet No. 83 weigh 425 grms each so that the complete 
helmet weighs 2200 grns. 

This type of Montefortino is exceptional and those of type VII-XI 
return to an average weight of around 800-1040 grms. excluding cheek- 
pieces giving an average weight of 1200-1350 grms for a helmet with 
cheek-pieces. The more cheaply and roughly produced items of type IX, 
such as helmets Nos. 123 and 126 average only 750 grms. Therefore the 
average Montefortino helmet even when equipped with cheek-pieces is 
considerably lighter than the heavier forms of Negau helmet of type II 
yet slightly heavier than the average weight of an Etrusco-Thracian 
helmet. 

The early 3rd century Coolus forms of type I are an average of 490- 
550 grms in weight. There appears to be a gradual increase in the 
weight, size and in the thickness of the metal used for these helmet 
throughout the period of their use. This is most notable in the 1st 
century B.C. when the form was widely adopted by the Roman army. The 


most developed Coolus helmets (type V) represented by the two examples 
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from Schaan in Liechtenstein weigh: 1666 grms and 1902 grms 
respectively. These two helmets still retain their cheek-pieces; 
allowing 450 grms for these there is a remarkable correlation between 
the weight of these helmets and the two Hagenau helmets, Nos. 16 and 
17 now in the British Museum which weigh 1052.5 and 956.1 grms 
respectively which do not retain their cheek-pieces. 

Conversely, the mainly Greek derived, southern Italian helmet forms 
seem to have been considerably lighter than their counterparts from 
central and northern Italy. The Apulo-Corinthian helmets average 
between 580-700 grms, the Italo-pilos around 750 grms and the Samno- 
Attic approximately 750 grms. The lightness of these helmet forms has 
little if anything to do with the quality of manufacture as is the 
case with the lighter versions of the Negau and Montefortino forms. 
These southern Italian forms, for the most part, exhibit a 
consistently high standard of manufacture. Their lightness must 
therefore relate to the function of the helmet i.e. that they are 
designed to deflect rather than absorb the force of a blow, 
functioning in this manner these helmets would need to be left work 
hardened so that they were springy and would not require a great 
thickness of metal. 

This north/south divide is not so clear with respect to the 
Chalkidian helmet. Whilst the Etruscan produced helmets of this form 
are generally heavier than their southern counterparts, about 1245 


grms as opposed to 860 grms at least one example of type V, No. 13 


weighs over 1100 grms. 
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Discussion of the individual helmet forms. 

One of the principal aims of this thesis was to trace the main- 
stream development of the nine major ,bronze, Italian helmet forms 
from the end of the 6th century B.C to the 1st century A.D. [t is to 
be hoped that this has been accomplished in a etraight forward manner 
(see chapters 2 -10). This thesis contends that form is inextricably 
linked to function and therefore that the development and evolution of 
a given helmet is dependent upon its defensive qualities, the type of 
warfare for which it was designed and the cultural affinities of the 
people who used it. In addition to tracing the development of the nine 
forms the thesis also set out to answer a number of specific and 
important questions about each type and their inter-relationships, 
such as: When a particular helmet form first appeared in Italy; How 
each form evolved and why; And finally how long each helmet forn 
lasted. Some of these questions with regard to the crest-fixtures, 
fittings and decoration have already been discussed however the 
following discussion of the individual helmet types is an attempt to 
answer the remaining questions and any others raised by the findings 
of chapters 1 - 10. 

Apulo-Corinthian Helmets. 

During the 7th and 6th centuries B.C., in common with the majority 
of the rest of the Italian peninsula, parts of the Greek hoplite 
panoply were adopted in Apulia. This is amply attested to by finds of 
military equipment, of this date, from a number of tombs in Apulia and 
the Basilicata, the most notable of which ds the princely tomb 
excavated at Armento by Adamesteanu (1970-1, 83-02.), which dates to 


the end of the 7th century B.C. In striking contrast to this is the 
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equipment from the tombs in the same area but dating of the end of the 
5th and early 4th centuries B.C. (e.g. Leonessa Tomb 7, Lavello tomb 
56 and Chiucchari tomb F). In these the panoply consists simply of an 
Apulo-Corinthian helmet, a pair of  greaves, a bronze belt and spears 
and javelins, reflecting contempory Samno-Lucanian equipment rather 
than that of mainland Greece. It is in this light that the function 
and the form of the Apulo-Corinthian helmet should be viewed. 

The Apulo-Corinthian helmet first appeared in southern Italy in the 
last quarter of the 6th century B.C. and must be regarded as an 
indigenous product of the Italic metal working tradition of Southern 
Italy of the classical period. There can be no question regarding its 
geographical place of origin. It first appears in the archaeological 
record in and around the Ofanto valley in Apulia. Neither can there 
be any doubt that the classic Greek Corinthian helmet is the source of 
its inspiration. 

The Apulo-Corinthian helmet can be divided typologically into seven 
quite distinct types. However these types do not necessarily have a 
sequential chronological development, and certainly many types are 
contemporaneous. However what is clear is that helmets of type I,’ 
(which are directly derived from Greek prototypes), developed in 
Apulia at the end of the 6th century B.C. but did not outlast the 5th 
century B.C. During the Sth century B.C helmets of types I, II, 
III, and IV all co-existed.  Likewiseat least four helmets of Type Y. 
Nos. 47-49 from Rutigliano, and one helmet of type VII, helmet No. 59 
from Cairano, can all be dated to the end of the 5th century B.C. 

The production of the Apulo-Corinthian helmet in the 4th century is 


dominated by the fully enclosed forms types V, VI and VII and appears 
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to be centred on the manufacturing centres of Canosa or Ruvo. However 
on helmet of Type V, No.45 from Montescaglioso is dated to the 4th 
century B.C. 

Many scholars have taken the view that these helmets were made 
simply as votive or funerary offerings and not as functional helmets. 
Orlandini (1971, 289.) vae the first to see in these helmets "closed 
mysterious bronze masks a fearsome, magical transformation of the 
functional Greek form." This view is further endorsed by both 
Adamesteanu (1974, 182.) and Bloesch (1976, 83-6.) who both view 
these helmets as funerary offerings used simply to indicate the rank 
of the deceased. Indeed even Bottini (1988, 109.2), whilst accepting 
that some Apulo-Corinthian helmets were made for use in battle, 
suggests that many of the later helmets were simply funerary or parade 
items. What however is certain, is that the later forms of these 
helnets, types II-VII could never have been worn in the same manner as 
their Greek counterparts, but must, as Furtwàngler suggested (1890, 
109-110.), have been worn tipped back on the head in the manner 
depicted in countless tomb and vase paintings and on Etruscan 
sarcophagi and reliefs such as the famous "Pensive Athena" (Brouskari, 
1974, 123, No.695, p1.237.) and the Domitius Ahenobarbus altar (Strong 
1960, 14.5. 

Although Furtwángler's suggestion regarding the manner in which the 
Apulo-Corinthian helmet was worn is derided by Bloesch and 
Adamesteanu it can be confirmed by the, presence of a number of 
structural features on the helmets themselves. Firstly the chinstrap 
fixtures on the Apulo-Corinthian helmet differ from those found on the 


contemporary Greek Corinthian and indeed are not of the type that are 
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consistently found on helmets intended to be worn drawn down to 
enclose the wearer's head. Instead the chinstrap fixtures are 
similar to those found on helmets designed to be worn on top of the 
wearer's head such as the Montefortino, the Greek Thracian and the 
Etrusco-Thracian helmets, in that they consist of three and not two 
points for attaching the chinstrap, the rear position in the neckguard 
being unnecessary on a helmet enclosing the wearer's head. Likewise 
should the Apulo-Corinthian helmets of types III- VII be worn in such 
a manner that the face-guard is drawn down over the face, the neck- 
flange at the base of the neckguard rather * than projecting 
horizontally at ninety degrees ta perpendicular formed by the wearer's 
neck, would point upwards and therefore serve no useful purpose at 
all. 

The contention, made by Bloesch and Adamesteanu etc., that the 
Apulo-Corinthian helmet was a non-functional form stems from the fact 
that the eye-openings of many of these helmets are too small and too 
closely spaced to be of use or indeed, on helmets of type VII, do not 
exist at all, and a misunderstanding of the manner in which these 
helmets were intended to work. The assertion that they were made 
either for funerary or parade use is further based upon the fact that 
many of these helmets are highly embellished and therefore presumably 
híghly prized by their owners, who, as a result, were unlikely to have 
subjected them to the rigours of war. Whilst the first part of the 
argument with regard to the eye openings of many of these helmets not 
being of a practical nature is undeniable, the assertion that these 
helmets were therefore not intended for use is based on the false 


premise that these helmets were intended to be worn in the same manner 
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as their Greek counterparts and were designed - for the same type of 
warfare. The classic Greek Corinthian helmet, which completely 
encloses the head was designed for the hoplite phalanx where, until 
the early 5th century B.C., the provision of maximum protection to the 
head was considered to be more important than the ability of the 
wearer to hear and have all round unrestricted vision. This is not 
the case with the more open and fluid style of warfare that started to 
develop in southern Italy during the 5th century B.C. where the 
ability to see and hear was of paramount importance. Even on the 
Greek mainland the true Corinthian helmet was undergoing modifications 
to improve the wearer's hearing e.g by the provision of ear cutouts or 
piercings. 

The assumption that the Apulo-Corinthian helmet is a funerary iten 
fails to account for a number of significant features of the helmets 
themselves which would not only be complicated to produce but also 
totally unnecessary in a funerary item. Likewise, as Snodgrass 
suggests (1967, 93.) the funerary argument sees in the evolution of 
the Apulo-Corinthian a debasement of the practical Greek Corinthian 
rather than the adaption of an imported prototype to the changing 
nature of warfare in Magna Graecia during the 5th and 4th centuries 
B.C. 

À number of Apulo-Corinthian helmets exhibit traces of working life 
repairs. such as the replacement of the crest holder not just once but 
twice such as is found on helmets Nos. 9 and 27. Furthermore there are 
helmets which show working 11fe modifications such as the linking of 
the cheek-guards on helmets Nos. 18 and 22. Such repairs are 


incompatible with their status as simply funerary items which 
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presumably would have been made for use in a single burial. Likewise 
helmets of type V and VII are equipped with removeable crest-fixtures 
which would again be a totally unnecessary complication on a helmet 
made as funerary offering. 

From a practical point of view the Apulo-Corinthian helmet has a 
number of important defensive features: the relatively tall bowls of 
the helmets when worn high on the wearer's head would allow 
considerable padding to be inserted between the bronze of the helmet 
and the wearer's skull; likewise the embossed brows and brow-ridges at 
the front of the helmet with their almost right-angled section would 
act as minature girders in the helmets structure and provide a 
rudimentary brow-reinforce to protect the nost vulnerable part of the 
skull. The broad flat neck-flanges found on helmete of types II to, 
VII are obviously designed to protect the wearer's neck against a 
downward blow. The lack of cheek-guards on these helmets implies 
that they were intended to be used in a flexible open battleline with 
a body shield such as | . ... . i the Italian scutum rather 
than the Argive shield in a phalanx. As the main armament of not only 
the Apulians but also their neighbours was the spear and the javelin, 
1t must be assumed that the Apulo-Corinthian helmet was designed to 
provide protection against these rather than against slashing weapons. 
Likewise the helmet provides protection solely to the top of the 
wearer's head and not to the sides and front and is unsuitable for use 
either on horseback or in a phalanx. 

Although the inspiration for these helmets is the Greek Corinthian, 
their divergence from this form is so great that if all these helmets 


are simply funerary offerings they must be copying something else,so 
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where. are the originals? This fact coupled with the working life 
repairs and the repositioned crest-holders on a number of helmets and 
the removeable crest-fixtures on others militates strongly against a 
purely funerary role. 

Ihe Negau Helmet. 

‘At the same time as the Apulo-Corinthian helmet was being developed 
in southern Italy a new form of helmet emerged in Etruria. Designed 
to meet many.of the same defensive: requirements the Negau helmet did 
sa in a different way. 

The Negau helmet was made in huge numbers and was an extremely 
successful helmet form, especially in central and northern Italy. It 
was inspired by the "pot helmets" made in Picenum during the 7th 
century B.C although there can be no doubt that its immediate origins 
are to be sought in Etruria. The Negau evolved some time in the mid 
6th century B.C and by the end of that century it was a well developed 
and established form in the Etruscan panoply and rapidly superseded 
nearly all other forms in the 5th century B.C. Its success however 
was limited geographically and it did not spread to south Italy. Next 
to the Montefortino it is the most popular bronze Italic helmet form 
with over a hundred surviving examples although as a form it only 
lasted little more than a century not outlasting the 5th century B.C. 
As demonstrated in chapter 3 it can be divided into three basic types. 
It exhibits considerable variation in quality and design suggesting a 
large number of workshops. It has been possible to isolate at least 
five workshops for helmets of type II (see pp.250-253.) and at least 
two for helmets of type I. Assuning only one workshop or school for 


helmets of type III, that implies at least eight workshops producing 
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these helmets in the period from the end of the 6th century B.C to the 
end of the 5th century B.C. Egg (1986) has divided the Negau helmet 
into two main forms although as demonstrated above there would appear 
to be a third type with a much more attenuated and heightened bowl. 

The Negau helmet, of all types, is characterised by a high angular 
bowl which offered a good defence against slashing weapons by allowing 
ample room for the insertion of padding and space above the wearer's 
skull into which the bronze of the helmet could be deformed, thus 
absorbing the kinetic energy of a blow without allowing the force to 
be transfered to the wearer's head. The medial ridge provides a 
strengthening feature at the apex and along the longitudinal axis of 
the bowl, incidentally providing the helmet with glancing surfaces on 
either side. The almost right-angle swelling at the base of the bowl 
at its junction with the brow-band forms a girder-like structure thus 
strenghtening the bowl. This would incidently have the side effect of 
allowing for more padding to be inserted at the front and sides of 
the skull, where it is needed. Furthermore the thickened rin and the 
swelling above the fitted brow-band provide tensile strength to the 
structure of the helmet as a whole. 

The brim and fitted brow-band below, the glancing surface provided 
by the angular bowl would not allow a sword slash or weapon point to 
be deflected into the eyes and face. The fitted brow-band would, in 
addition, help to spread the force of any blow around the wearer's 
'head rather than allow 1t to concentrate on any given area. Whilst 
the  wearer's ears would be protected by the brim the lack of cheek- 


pieces imply that hearing was as important as protection. 
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The progression from helmets of type I with their slightly 
amorphous shaping to those of type II where all the characteristics 
dicussed above reach their apogee, takes place at the beginning of the 
5th century B.C. The Negau helmet of which ever type is not fitted 
with a rear chin-strap fixture but only has fixtures at the wearer's 
temple. Although this form has an attenuated bowl and is therefore 
liable to experience considerable acceleration 1f struck, the lack of 
a neck-guard and, most importantly, the fitted brow-band would give it 
stability in wear. l | 

As stated above the Negau helmet is not provided in any of its 
forms with cheek-pieces, which implies that any attack was to be 
expected mainly from above and not straight at the face as in the 
majority of helmets designed for the hoplite phalanx. As this helmet 
evolved before the widespread incursions of the Celts into Italy it is 
not the slashing weapons of the Celts that it was intended to counter 
but most likely the indigenous heavy single edged Machaira like weapon 
developed in Etruria in the 7th century B.C. Likewise the Negau is not 
provided with a neck-guard the lack of which would make 1t less 
suitable for cavalry use. These functional considerations do not seem 
to have greatly affected the use of the Negau helmet as examples, e.g. 
No 89 from Cavalupo at Vulci, have beeen found with full hoplite 
panoply and it is also illustrated on the 6th century B.C. circular 


bronze from Rapagnano as being used by a horseman (Connolly 1981, 


102.). 
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Ihe Italo-Chalkidian Helmet, 

Contemporary with the Negau helmet but utimately not as successful 
at least in northern and central Italy, was the Chalkidian helmet. 

Despite the lack of a generally accepted scholarly definition or an 
established typology, it has been demonstrated that the Italian 
Chalkidian helmet differed in certain important respects from its 
Greek counterpart. The lack of securely dated and provenanced 
examples has proved a considerable problem not least in the 
establishment of an absolute chronolagy for the form The foregoing 
typology therefore has at best a relative chronology which allows no 
closer dating of any given type of Chalkidian helmet to more than to a 
given hundred year span. Like most other Etruscan helmet forms, the. 
Etruscan variants of the Italian Chalkidian are relatively short lived 
and do not outlast the mid 4th century B.C. 

The Chalkidian helmet as it first emerged in Greece and Italy 
(type I, helmet No.1 fig. 78:1) in the 6th century B.C., was 
essentially designed for use in the hoplite phalanx where, by and 
large, attacks could be expected to be made with the spearpoint 
frontally, above the Argive shield, at shoulder height and above, thus 
making the face one of the most vulnerable parts of the warrior's 
anatomy. It was because of these factors that the all enveloping 
Corinthian helmet was developed in Greece in the 7th century B.C. 
(Snodgrass 1967, 51.5, This helmet form provided ample protection to 
the wearer but severely restricted his vision and hearing. As a 
result experiments were carried out on the Corinthian helmet in order. 
to over come these shortcomings and as a result of these the 


Chalkidian helmet emerged. The Chalkidian helmet with its cut-outs 
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for the wearer's ears and wider face openings combined as much of the 
protection of the Corinthian with features designed to improve the 
wearer's awareness of what was going on about him. 

The Chalkidian helmet was probably developed in the Greek cities of 
Magna Graecia and in southern Italy in the late 6th century B.C. It 
can be divided into seven distinct types (Chapter 4.) but although it 
underwent a number of modifications, including lightening the helmet, 
the development of types with hinged cheek-pieces (types III, IV and 
VII) and with fixed cheek-pieces but without nasal guarde (type VI), 
essentially the main defensive characteristics remained. the sane 
unchanged. The gable-like brow-ridge and medial ridge which are most 
evident on the south Italian varieties (types V and VI and VII) were 
an attempt to add strength to a weakened structure produced by 
lightening the helmet (the thicknesses of helmets V and VII vary 
between 1 mm. and 0,5 mm.). 

However it is in Etruria that the greatest structural changes took 
place. The structural developments applied to the Negau helmet were 
also applied to the Etruscan varient of the Chalkidian helmet (types 
III and IV. Although there was still a concentration on the provision 
of protection to the wearer's face, exemplified in the retention of 
the cheek-guards and nasal, necessary in that the Etruscans still 
employed a modified version of hoplite phalanx, moves were made as the 
5th century progressed to provide greater protection to the top of the 
wearer's skull by giving the helmet a desp bulbous bowl and a fitted 


brow-band reminiscent of the Negau helmet. These features were 


presumably developed to counter the same threat. 
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The Etrusco-Thracian Helmet, 
| It has been demonstrated above that the ‘Etrusco-Thracian helmet 
was developed in Etruria towards the end of the 5th century B.C and 
disappears from the archaeological record at the onset of the 3rd. It 
can be divided into five types (Chapter 5.) and has a number of 
important structural features which provide clues as to its use and 
defensive qualities. It is characterised by a high domed, bulbous 
bowl, which would allow considerable padding to be inserted between 
the bronze and the wearer's head, which in conjunction with the 
properties of the bronze itself would aborb the kinetic energy of a 
downward blow. | 

The thickened peak-like projection at the front of the helmet, at 
the base of the brow-band, would impart greater structural strength, 
as well as providing a stop-rib thereby preventing a point "being 
deflected into the wearer's eyes. The enbossed ridges in the neck- 
guards of some of the Etrusco-Thracian helmets (types la Nos.1-4 and 
IV 23 and 25.) add strength to them and serve a similar purpose to, the 
front peak. A feature of this type can also be found on a nunber of 
developed Thraco-Attic helmets depicted on the Telephos frieze of the 
Pergamon altar. | 

The fitted concave brow-band, similar to those found on Negau and 
Chalkidian helmets of Etruscan manufacture, was presumably intended 
to help to spread the force of a blow around the wearer's head, rather 
than allowing it to concentrate at one point, thus reducing the 
possiblity of a fractured skull. It also provides a glancing surface 
which when taken in conjunction with the thickened rim, gives the 


helmet considerable defensive potential. 
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The majority of Etrusco-Thracian helmets are fitted with cut-outs 
for the wearer's ears and this in conjunction with the lack of cheek- 
pieces. on the majority of these helmets, implies that unimpaired 
hearing was important to the user but since this left the ears exposed 
and vulnerable a considerable number are fitted with ear-guards of one 
form or. another, 

The almost right-angle swelling of the bowl above the fitted brow- 
band forms a girder-like structure around the base of the helmet bowl 
and in addition allows for the insertion of more padding into the 
bowl at the point where it is most needed. 

. The applied crest-washers serve a dual function: in addition to 
their primary one of serving as a decorative attachment for a 
horsehair crest they also reinforced the apex of the bowl. 

The general lack of cheek-pieces imply that attack was expected 
from.above and directed not straight at face as is general in hoplite 
warfare and it seems likely therefore this helmet form must equate to 
the period when the gradual transition from the heavy hoplite armour 
to lighter defensive equipment had reached ite completion. As the 
large scale Celtic incursions into Italy did not start until after 
this helmet form had evolved, it must have been developed in response 
to other stimuli. 

In this context it is interesting to note that helmets Nos. 6 and 
8, both from Perugia, were accompanied by single-edged slashing swords 
of the. kopis or macharia type. The grave containing helmet:6 also 
contained part of the edging and arm grip of an Argive shield all the 
organic materials having decomposed whereas the grave containing 


helmet 8 contained no identifiable fragments of a shield of this form 
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and must presumably have contained an almost completely organic 
shield like the Italian scutum. These helmets therefore seen to span 
the period of transition from phalanx warfare to more flexible 
formations using the Italian scutum. 

Some helmets of the Etrusco-Thracian form are fitted with only two 
anchorage points for their  chin-straps whereas other have a third 
point on the underside of the neck-guard. The lack of this third 
fixing point may be due to the stability imparted to the helmet by 
the fitted brow-band, discussed in connection with the Negau helmet, 
or the relative height of the bowl and lack of a projecting neck- 
guard. 

Ihe Italo-Pilos Helmet. 

Às described above the Italo-Pilos helmet is derived from the 
mainland Greek Pilos form and first appeared in Italy at the beginning 
of the 5th century B.C. Its appearance and subsequent . development 
must be seen against the general background of the increasingly 
flexible tactics. being adopted in Italy and the growing tendency to 
lighten military equipment. The helmet has a restricted geographical 
and temporal distribution which stretches from the Bay of Naples to 
the toe of Italy, but it is concentrated in Apulia. This helmet form 
apparently only had a lifespan of two centuries and disappeared some 
time towards the end of the 4th century B.C. It seems to have been 
used concurrently with the Apulo-Corinthian helmet and therefore its 
functional design was probably fairly similar, although 1t lacked the 
projecting neck-guard and reinforcing brow-ridges of the Apulo- 
Corinthian helmet i.e. it was intended to protect the top of the head 


whilst allowing the wearer totally unrestricted vision and hearing. 
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It has been possible to divide the Pilos helnet into four distinct 
types (see chapter 6.). The first is directly derived from the Greek 
prototypes and at least one example helmet No. 1 from Paestum comes 
from a Greek colony. It seems clear that the helmet was first 
introduced through the agency of the cities of Magna Graecia and it 
spread to the hinterland and thence into Apulia where the form was 
taken up by the indigenous population and adapted to their own needs. 
These developments can be seen clearly in relatíon to types II and III 
where the bowl of the helmet becomes more and more attenuated, 
allowing for more padding to be inserted. The bowls of these helmets 
have a waisted appearance. This change in shape, taken in 
conjunction with the applied bronze horns, which is certainly a 
southern Italic decorative feature, as well as the concentration of 
these helmets in Apulia and Lucania, suggest a single Italic workshop 
or groups of workshops for the production of this helmet form probably 
located in Ruvo or Canosa in Apulia. 

The Pilos helmet was originally derived from a felt hat and the 
form transposed to bronze provided a light-weight open helmet which 
combined the benefits of good ventilation and unobstructed vision. It 
was therefore ideally suited to open flexible forms of tactical 
formation and warfare. Originally the helmet was not fitted with 
cheek-guards and was presumably therefore not intended for use in 
close work with slashing weapons or in rigid formation such as the 
early hoplite phalanx. ^ It is depicted in use by lightly armoured 
infantry but not cavalry on Apulian red figure wares. The lack of 
neck-guard and cheek-pieces on type I-III means 1t would be of limited 


value in mounted warfare since it left the wearer vulnerable to a cut 
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to the back of the neck and the face. The sheet bronze wings fitted 
to helmets of types II and III were probably for show or parade 
use as they would seriously unbalance the helmet in use. These Pilos 
helmets are only equipped with two chin-strap fixtures, one over each 
temple. 1t must therefore like the Negau helmet have relied on the 
fitted brow-band to give 1t stability in wear. 

All four types of Italo-Pilos helmet lack any apparent structural 
strengthening or additional defensive features, such as an embossed 
brow-ridges found on contemporary Apulo-Corinthian helmets, and 
presumably relied simply on the bulbous bowl to provide protection in 
the form of a "crumple zone". In addition alot of padding could be 
inserted into the helmet above the wearer's head. However, towards the 
end of the 4th century B.C., some draw backs with this helmet form 
were obviously discovered because those of type IV (Nos. 12, 13 and 
14) were considerably modified and all were provided with a closely 
fitted neck-guard and the height of the bowl was considerably reduced. 
One example from Lecce, No. 14, was even fitted with cheek-pieces. 

Ihe Samo-Attic Helmet, 

Turning now to the Samno-Attic ,helmet which differs from the 
previous three forms in a number of ways, but most importantly in that 
it is closely fitted to the wearer's head. This form is clearly 
derived from the Italo-Chalkidian tradition and emerged in Lucania at 
the end of the 5th century B.C. Its distribution is limited both 
geographically std tapes] ly: It flourished at the peak of Samnite 
power and occurs chiefly in Lucania, Campania and Samnium. This 
helmet form first appeared in Lucania at the end of the 5th century 


B.C. and the final dated example comes from a grave at Paestum 
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belonging to the first quarter of the 3rd century B.C. The demise of 
this helmet form. must therefore be a direct result of Rome's ultimate 
victory in the Samnite Wars and the subjugation of the Samnite peoples 
and the suppression of their armour' producing capacity. 

The Samno-Attic helmet. is depicted as worn by both cavalry and 
infantry and its deep neck-guard and cheek-pieces would certainly have 
made it suitable for mounted warfare. It can be divided into seven 
different types (chapter 7.2, the majority of which are contemporary. 
The form shows little typological progression over the century and a 
half of its use. In all its types the Samno-Attic helmet is 
characterised by a closely fitting bowl and neck-guard and has hinged 
cheek-pieces but lacks a nasal defence. All but types I and II share 
with the developed Chalkidian helmet a gable-shaped brow-band and a 
more or less pronounced medial keel, both features designed to 
strengthen the helmetls structure. 

Although these helmets were derived from the Chalkidian, which was 
itself designed for use in the phalanx, where the need to impart 
protection to the front of the face and head was paramount, they 
leave the face completely unprotected and the bowls are only 0.5 to 1 
mm. thick. . They are therefore not likely to provide sufficient 
protection to a determined assault from above with a slashing sword or 
sufficient protection from sustained frontal attack with a spearpoint 
as would be the case in phalanx warfare. However, as stated above, 
the prevailing form of warfare in southern Italy was dominated by 
lightly equipped warriors disposed in flexible formations and armed 


predominatly with. javelins or spears. This being the case, good 
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visibility and a helmet that provided protection from glancing blows 
and projectiles was perhaps sufficient. 

As the 4th century progressed some attempts were made to strenghten 
this forn, by increasing the height of the bowl from 120-170 mm. to 
240 mm. and developing the medial keel until 1t became a pronounced 
crest-like ridge, as on helmets of types V and VI. The forehead area 
of the helmet was also reinforced by introducing embossed brow- 
reinforces which terminated in volutes over the wearer's 'temples. 
Both the enlarged medial keel and the brow-reinforce would act like 
miniature girders in the helmet's structure to «give it greater 
rigidity and therefore resistance to a blow and the increased bowl 
height would allow for more padding to be inserted. In addition the 
neck-guard was extended and carried forward under the wearer's ears 
and given a hemispherical moulding around its base for added strength. 
It is impossible, due to the difficulty in dating these helmets, to 
ascribe these developments to a given timespan but the period of the 
Samnite Wars is perhaps the most likely. 

Having examined the structure and development of those helmets 
developed in Italy in reponse to the introduction of the Greek hoplite 
phalanx it is now necessary to turn to those introduced or inspired by 
the fluid warfare of the Celts, the Montefortino , the Coolus and the 


Hagenau helmets, to see how they differed in their functional aspects 
and attributes. 


Ihe Montefortino Helmet, 
The Montefortino helmet was introduced into Italy by the Celts in the 
early years of the 4th century B.C. Its longevity is remarkable. It 


remained in constant use in Italy for nearly five hundred years, fron 
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c. 400 B.C. until c.70 A.D. The Montefortino is without doubt the 
longest lived ancient helmet form and had the widest distribution of 
any helmet in the ancient world. With the possible exception of the 
Negau helmet, more Montefortino helmets survive from antiquity than 
any other form. It 1s found throughout Italy, from the Alps to 
Sicily, in Etruscan, Celtic and Samno-Apulian contexts, in Spain and 
Portugal, France, Holland, Germany , Greece and Turkey in both Roman 
and native contexts. It was therefore the most successful helmet of 
antiquity and its very longevity and the width of its distribution 
raise a number of important questions, not least of. which is, why was 
it so successful? 

The answer to this question is complex and multifaceted. First it 
is a well designed  open-faced helmet, which combines ._... good all 
round vision and hearing with adequate protection to the top of the 
head, by virtue of its relatively high bowl, allowing considerable 
padding to be inserted. It therefore provided a good defence against 
a downward cut. The Montefortino was more suited to the fluid warfare 
introduced to the Italian peninsula by the Celts, than were the forms 
derived from Greek prototypes, and the resultant flexible tactical 
dispositions evolved in response to it, such as the maniple, rather 
than the more rigid formation of the  hoplite phalanx where all round 
vision is not so important as the need to protect the face. The 
Montefortino was introduced at a time of Change in Italian military 
thinking and it is therefore interesting to find it in use with the 
older hoplite equipment, e.g. helmet 54 from Orvieto was found in 


association with a complete Etruscan hoplite panoply. 
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In general this helmet is depicted as being worn by infantry. As 
it sits high on the wearer's head and lacks a deep fitted neck-guard 
it would provide insufficient protection to a cavalryman against a 
backward cut by a passing rider in a cavalry melee. However, it is 
occasionally depicted being worn by mounted warriors, for instance in 
a 3rd century B.C. tomb painting from Nola worn by a Samite 
cavalryman, now in the Museo Nazionale in Naples (Stephano. 1984 71- 
95, pls 16 and 17.) and on an unpublished 2nd century funerary relief 
of a cavalryman and his wife from Volterra (pl. 33b). 

Fram the 3rd century onwards the Montefortino helmet is commonly 
depicted worn by armoured infantry in central and southern Italian 
contexts, most notably on a Srd century bronze figurine fron 
Garboli (now in the Museo Nazionale Chieti, Inv. No. 4360) (Cianfarani 
1970, pl.100.), on a bas relief of similar date, from Castiglioncello 
near Talamone in Toscana (Anon 1977, 217, No. 592, pl. 218.) and in 
the 2nd century tomb frescoes found on the Esquiline (Couissin 1930, 
244, Nos. 4 and 5, figs. 13-16., Ling 1991, 9-10, fig. 6).. A 
number of the Montefortino helmets from the region around Perugía 
(Nos.6, 7, 45 and 46.) were also found with pieces of undoubtedly 
infantry equipment. 

However it is not until the late 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. that it 
appears as the predominant helmet depicted in Italian art. It appears 
on a legionary on the Domitius Ahenobarbus relief (Strong 1961, 14.) 
(pl.10b) and on both legionaries on a fragmentary relief from the 
Conservatori Braccio Nuovo on the Palatine (Robinson 1975, 16, fig 
16.). By the end of that century and the beginning of the 1st century 


A.D. it is almost the only helmet depicted on monuments such as the 
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Arc d'Orange (Duval et al. 1962 passim.) and the Monument of the Julii 
at St Remy (Couissin. 1923, 303-24,), All this would seem to indicate 
that by the end of the 2nd century B.C. at the latest the Montefortino 
was adopted by the Roman Army as the standard legionary helmet to the 
exclusion of all other forms. With the coming of the empire and the 
reorganisation of the army there is a marked improvement in the 
quality of its manufacture. 

The Montefortino helmet also had the advantage that it was 
relatively cheap and easy to produce in comparison with the. all- 
enveloping Greek forms of helmet, whilst still providing adequate 
protection. The Montefortino was not as intricate or fitted as other 
the other. Italian helmet forms and did not require to be custom made. 
Likewise it did not have any specific cultural links with other 
Italian peoples i.e like the Negau, Chalkidian, Apulo-Corinthian and 
the Samno-Attic helmets. It was designed for the fluid tactics of the 
Celts and was therefore well adapted to Roman styles of fighting in 
the 3rd century B.C and the subsequent centuries, as these are 
predominantly Celtic and so is the helmet. The form lent itself to 
being mass - produced especially by spinning as is exemplified by 
helmets of types IX, X and XI. This is further demonstrated by the 
the fact that the helmet was being manufactured in sufficiently large 
quantities that som armourers considered it worth their while to 
produce a die to stamp their products (see Chapter 1 and pls. 1a, 1b 
and 2a.). 

That the Montefortino helmet evolved over the four hundred years of 
lts use and was not a static form cannot be doubted. Within this 


evolution a number of broadly datable changes can be discerned. 
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The Montefortino helmets, as first produced in Italy, by Etruscan 
armourers (types I-III.) in the 4th century B.C., were of two slightly 
different but apparently contemporary types. Both are characterised 
by a moderately squat bowl terminating at the apex in a crest-knob and 
at the rear by a moulded neck-guard, all forged in one piece. The 
bowls of helmets of types I and II are bulbous whilst those of type 
III are almost hemispherical. Furthermore helmets of types I and II 
are fitted with bicuspid cheek-pieces (see figs. 174:1-3.), the 
hinges of which are attached to the bowl by two rivets whereas helmets 
of type III are fitted with cheek-pieces of trefoil-shaped cheek- 
pieces, clearly derived from the iron Celtic prototypes, which are 
also attached with two rivets. Both of these helmet types were in use 
throughout the 4th century B.C. and apparently survived into the early 
years of the 3rd century B.C. However by the end of the first quarter 
of the 3rd century those of type III had ceased to be produced. 

The early years of the 3rd century were dominated therefore by 
helmets of types I and II and a short-lived derivative of type III, 
type IV which are characterised by the same hemispherical bowl but are 
fitted with bicuspid cheek-pieces. About the middle of the century a 
number of structural alterations were carried out to the form of the 
Montefortino helmet. The bowl was enlarged generally by about 10-15 
mm., increased in height from an average of 190 mm. to an average of 
230 mm. and given a more conical shape. That this form is directly 
derived from the helmets of types I and II can be seen by the 
continuity in the decoration applied both to the bowl and the neck- 
guard. In addition these helmets were provided with a new form of 


bicuspid cheek-piece. This was considerably heavier and the cusps 
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exaggerated (fig. 174:4.). These cheek-pieces were considerably 
larger than their predecessors by up to 30 mm. (see table 4 chapter 
8.) and offered greater protection to the face. These modifications 
were made no doubt to improve the protection the helmet offered the 
wearer' particularly from a slashing weapon. The increased height and 
dimensions of the helmets would allow for the insertion of more 
padding at the front and sides of the head and also have the additional 
benefit of providing more space into which the helmet structure could 
deform if struck, before coming into contact with the head. This 
would of Tourse allow for the absorption of more of the kinetic 
energy of a blow than the earlier types. 

This new type of Montefortino helmet would have had two major 
drawbacks; first the weight of the helmet and cheek-pieces was 
significantly increased from an average of about 900 to 1500 grms. 
Secondly the increase in the height of the helmet bowl would have led 
to considerable leverage being applied to the wearer's neck if the 
helmet was struck. This type of helmet appears to have been produced 
for little over fifty years, from the mid 3rd century B.C to the 
beginning of the 2nd century B.C. (see Table 3 chapter 8.5). That 
these modifications were ultimately unsuccessful can be judged on the 
basis that these helmets only survived for fifty years and that they 
were eventually replaced by slightly lower and more bulbous variety, 
Type VII , with smaller cheek-pieces which combined the advantages of 
providing increased ron for padding but reduced the weight of the 
helmet and the amount of leverage applied to the neck when the helmet 
was struck. In the same way that helmets of type VI are linked to 


types I and II by their decoration, a number of helmets of type VI 
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(Nos. 85 and 86.) have decorative links to helmets of types V and 
VII (Nos. 60-2, 64-6, 70-1, 73-5 and 102.) in the form of a 
continuous crested wave pattern used to embellish the neck-guard. 

Helmets of type VII can be dated to the period from the beginning 
of the 2nd century B.C to the first quarter of the 1st century A.D. 
(see table 3 chapter 8.) and thus overlap the temporal distribution of 
helmets of types VIII, IX and XI which appear to date from the end of 
the 2nd to the mid 1st centuries B.C. These helmets exhibit a marked 
decline in the quality of their manufacture and finish. Practically 
all the helmets of this period have a very battered appearance, often 
being left rough from the raising process, the hammer blows being 
especially obvious on helmet No. 126 from Montenerodomo (pl. 28a). 
They are often asymmmetrical and crude in form and finish. Every 
short cut both in terms of tine saving and skill have been exploited. 
For example the upper hasps of the hinges on these helmets are 
attached by a single rivet instead of the more usual two, and more 
often than not are made of reused scrap; decoration has completely 
disappeared; the rins of these helmets hardly exhibit any attempt at 
thickening and more often than not the crest-knob is off centre, as on 
helmets Nos. 121, 123 and 133 (figs. 166:121 and 123, 170:133 ). 

On helmets of type XI the crest-knob and the bowl of the helmet are 
no longer made in one piece. Most of the crest-knobs are cast 
separately and soldered on, some have moved off centre during 
soldering (No. 141, pl. 29a and b) and a number of the helmets. have 
been spun on a lathe rather than raised (Nos.139, 140 and 141.5. It 
is perhaps not entirely coincidental that these changes occur at about 


the time of the Marian reforms , with the resultant influx of the 
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poorest citizens into the Roman army. There must, inevitably, have 
been a massive demand for cheaper equipment, a situation that can only 
have been exacerbated by the Civil Wars and the intervening Social Var. 

Finally towards the end of the 1st century B.C there is once more a 
marked change in the quality of the Montefortino helmet, exemplified 
by the later examples of type VIII. The early Imperial Montefortino 
helmets from the Rhineland, most notably around Nijmegen, exhibit a 
considerable improvement in the quality of the workmanship and general 
finish, including edge thickening and slightly larger neck-guards and 
the return to the use of two rivets to attach the cheek-piece hinges. 
As none of these helmets were recovered from securely dated contexts, 
the Latin inscriptions on the helmets from Vaardt Luttingen and the 
Maas near Buggenum must be used for dating. The former is dated by 
Klumbach (1974, 20), from its owner's inscription, to the first third 
of the 1st century A.D. The reading of the latter is unclear although 
it is certainly of early Imperial origin. The concentration of the 
later examples of Type VIII (Nos. 111, 112, 114, 116 and 139.) in the 
Rhineland is connected with the presence of the Roman army on the 
Rhine before the campaigns of Drusus took the Romans to the Elbe and 
especially with the concentration of legions on the Rhine after the 
Varus disaster of 9 A.D. 

The Montefortino helmet can be said to act as a barometer of Roman 
expansion not only in Italy, but in the Mediterranean as a whole. 
Certainly in Italy the supremacy of the Montefortino helmet by the mid 


3rd century B.C may be accounted for by the whole-hearted adoption of 


this form by Rome and her suppression of the other armament industries. 
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Another question that the popularity of this helmet form raises is 
why, if it was so successful, did it eventually become obsolete? 
Obviously any answer to this question can now only be conjectural; 
however there are a number of defensive shortcomings inherent in its 
design. Firstly the helmet although having a relatively high bowl and 
thus allowing considerable padding to be inserted between the apex of 
the helmet itself and the wearer's head, did not impart much 
protection to the front of the wearer's skull. It was not provided 
with an embossed brow-reinforce of the type found on Chalkidian, 
Samno-Attic and Apulo-Corinthian helmets. More importantly the area 
of the greatest working of the helmet bowl equates to the frontal part 
of the YE skull. As stated above, in antiquity head injuries 
were nearly always fatal and this weakness was obviously a 
considerable drawback. That this was a very real problem and taken 
seriously by the Roman authorities is exemplifed by two passages from 
Caesar concerning the the siege of Dyrrachium (Bello Civili III: 
62,2.) "tegimenta galeis milites ex viminibus facere.........iubet." 
(III; 63, 6.) "multum autem ab íctu lapidium quod unum nostris erat 
telum viminea teginenta galeis imposita defendebant" where coverings 
of ossiers were used to reinforce the legionaries' helmets. Likewise 
the attempts to alleviate this problem in the late 3rd and early 2nd 
centuries B.C. by increasing the size and the height of the helmet 
bowl, exemplified by helmets of type VI, would have had the 
undesirable side effect of making the helmet more unstable in wear 


and increasing the leverage applied to the wearer's head 1f the helmet 


was struck. 
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In general the smallness of the Montefortino's neck-guard gave 
insufficient protection to the base of the head and neck and although 
providing limited protection from a downward cut certainly did not 
protect the wearer against a backward cut aimed at the neck. 
Furthermore all the cheek-pieces fitted to Montefortino helmets, with 
the exception of those found on helmet 143 fram Cremona, cover the 
wearer's ears and thus would have impaired his hearing. 

Certainly at the period that the Montefortino helmet was finally 
discarded new and better helmet forms were being developed in Italy 
and Gaul, both in bronze and iron, with better defensive structural 
features i.e. the applied brow reinforcing peaks found on the Hagenau 
and Imperial Gallic forms, which would have contributed to its demise. 
In addition when made with the crest-knob in one with the bowl the 
Montefortino helmet was relatively difficult and time consuming to 
produce. It was therefore relatively expensive to make. Likewise the 


adoption of the Coolus helmet by the Roman army contributed to the 


decline of the Montefortino. 
Ihe Coolus Helmet.. 

As stated above the Coolus helmet was first introduced into Italy 
during the 4th century Celtic incursions. It is found in Celtic 
warrior graves of that date in the Marche, most notably at Numana 
(Jacobsthal 1937, 271.) However by far the largest concentration of 
this form comes from. north western France, around the Coolus/Marne 
region and the Rhineland which led Russell Robinson (1975, 13 and 
27.), to name them Coolus helmets. The form is without doubt of 
Celtic origin and probably developed in central Europe. in the 5th 


century B.C. It shares a number of characteristics with the 
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Montefortino helmet, with which it is contemporary. At first the 
Coolus helmet was little more than a skull cap with a small projecting 
neck-guard at the rear which provided protection only to the top of 
the wearer's head and was not equipped with cheek-pieces. The early 
forms of this helmet,  exemplified by types I and II, have 
hemispherical bowls, never more than 150mm. high and 0.5-1 mm. thick. 
They are light, weighing usually under 500 grms., e.g. helmet No.6 
from Chálons sur Sáone which weighs 491 grms. The helmet being 
extremely thin and lacking any reinforcing features or the space for 
more than minimal padding or a "crunple zone." presumably provided 
only limited protection to the wearer, the helmet relying on its 
smooth rounded bowl to provide a glancing surface. That this original 
configuration proved inadequate for the Roman army is  amply 
demonstrated by the fact that in its latter manifestations, Type IV, 
this helmet adopts the reinforced cabled rim of the Montefortino and 
the bowl is generally raised to 160-170 mm. in height and increased in 
weight to around 900 grms. This would bring the weight to around the 
average for a Montefortino helmet and the increase in the size of the 
bowl would allow for the insertion of more padding. 

It is following its adoption by the Roman army in the mid ist 
century B.C. that this helmet starts to undergo significant changes. 
These changes alter the very nature of the helmet which ultimately 
evolves into helmets as developed as the Hagenau forms ( Type V, Nos. 
22 and 23.) These helmets from Schaan demonstrate the considerable 


reciprocal influence that the helmets of the late Republic had on one 


another. 
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It has been suggested by a number of scholars that the majority of 
the Coolus helmets worn by the Roman army were not fitted with cheek- 
pieces. This is despite the fact that all the late 2nd and lst 
century representations of legionaries e.g. the Domitius Ahenobarbus 
relief, the famous bas relief of a war galley from Praeneste, a 
relief of two legionaries from Osuana in Spain, the Arc d'Orange etc, 
depict helmets with cheek-pieces. This view of the Coolus helmet has 
recently been reaffirmed by Schaaff (1988, 322.) who would have it 
that many, if not all, Coolus helmets were used without cheek- 
defences. 

Certainly a number of Coolus helmets found in Celtic graves e.g. 
the mid ist century example from Trier Olewig, does not seem to be 
fitted with them and one helmet, No. 18, from the River Rhine near 
Mainz, ds equipped with chin-strap loops instead of hinge hasps. 
However it would seem to be an entirely retrograde step for the Roman 
army to equip its men with a new form of helmet which lacked cheek- 
pieces during the period of the Gallic Vars, when they were faced by 
an enemy using slashing weapons. Schaaff does not explain why, after 
two centuries of producing helmets universally equipped with cheek- 
pieces, the Italian armourer should start to manufacture helmets: 
without cheek-pieces and for such a limited period, fifty years or so, 
and then suddenly revert to their use on later types of the sane 
helmet, e.g. the two helmets from Schaan Nos. 22 and 23. 

The lack of cheek-pieces on the extant examples of Coolus helmets 
can be easily explained in a number of ways.  Schaaff, one assumes, 
believes that the single rivet holes in each side of the vast majority 


of these helmets would have held loops, like those found on the Mainz 
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example. However since none of the other extant helmets bear these 
loops and a riveted hinge hasp would be as easily, or in fact more 
easily, detached from a helmet, due to the leverage applied to 1t by 
the cheek-piece itself, this seems unlikely. Furthermore the fact 
that these helmets have only a single rivet hole in each side of the 
bowl, rather than the more usual two used to rivet a cheek-piece hinge 
in place, cannot be used to support Schaaff's argument, because the 
majority of contemporary Montefortino helmets (types VIII and IX) , 
which were undoubtedly equipped with cheek-pieces, have hinges 
attached by a single rivet. The presence of two rivet holes on 
either side of the bowl of an early 1st century A.D. helmet No. 11, 
from Dusseldorf, also serves to confirm the view that the Coolus 
helmets used by Rome were all fitted with cheek-pieces since two rivet 
holes are certainly not needed to retain a chin-strap loop.  Further- 
more the absence of cheek-pieces on most of the late Montefortino and 
Coolus helmets , which concerns Schaaff so much, can also be explained 
by a technical detail in the construction of the hinges themselves. 
From the 4th century B.C onwards the Italian armourers always used a 
narrow iron bar to form the pivot for the bronze hinges. These pivots 
would be the subject of considerable strain and also differential 
corrosion and would easily fracture in use or after deposition. As 
many of these helmets were found in rivers it is not suprising that 
the cheek-pieces have become detached. Likewise the universal use of 
a single rivet to fix the hinges to the helmet bowl, after the mid 2nd 
century B.C would have put considerable strain on the upper hinge 
hasp, the rivet and the metal of the helmet bowl itself, so loss would 


be a regular occurrence. Schaaff's contention therefore must be wrong 
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and the conclusion seems inescapable that- the majority of these 
helmets were equipped with cheek-pieces. In the light of the 
foregoing discussion it is not surprising therefore that on the early 
Imperial Coolus, Montefortino and Hagenau forms that the armourers 
returned to the use of two rivets. 

Ihe Hagenau Helmet, 

The dawn of the Empire marked new beginnings in helmet design with 
structural modifications in the helmet form making the Hagenau helmet 
significantly different from its predecessors, the Montefortino and 
Coolus forms. The most important structural innovation was the 
introduction of a separately manufactured and applied brow-reinforce. 
This addition afforded increased protection to the front and top of 
the wearer's skull. As a result less padding was required at these 
points and this allowed the height of the helmet bowl to be reduced. 
This reduction in height gave the Hagenau helmet two distinct 
advantages over its predecessors; first it would result in less 
leverage being applied to the wearer's neck if the helmet were struck 
than had been the case with the late Montefortino and Coolus forms, and 
cecondly,, give it more stability in use. Secondly the internal 
transverse and longitudinal diameters of the Hagenau helmet are in 
general considerably larger than those of either the Montefortino or 
the Coolus helmet, which allowed for and indeed demanded a greater 
amount of padding to be inserted at the sides and back of the wearer's 
head. — 

The form of the Hagenau helmet did not remain static but evolved 
over the seventy years or so of its use. The few available temporal 


fixed points are provided by inscriptions on the helmets themselves, 
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and the securely dated ses examples. These allow this evolution 
to be given a tentative chronology. Those helmets with shallow neck- 
guards represented by Type I have a chronological fixed point .in the 
example from Haltern which has a terminus ante quem of 9 A.D., the 
date that the fortress on that site was deserted. As is logical 
therefore the least developed of these helmets would appear to be the 
earliest. Likewise the four British examples (Nos. 15,16,17 and 20) 
have a terminus post quem of 43 A.D. for their deposition which would 
indicate a date range of c. 35-55 A.D for helmets of types III and IV. 
Finally helmet 21, from the Rhine at Cologne and. helmet 26, from 
Drusenheim and can be both dated to the period 43 ta 70 A.D. by their 
inscriptions. Helmet 21 mentions legion XVI which was moved fron 
Mainz to Neuss in 43 A.D. and was disbanded in 70 A.D by Vespasian for 
having taken part in the revolt against Galba in 69 A.D.. Likewise 
helmet 26 mentions the Legion IV Macedonica which moved to Mainz at 
about the time of the Claudian invasion and was.also disbanded by 
Vespasian. These two helmets provide a terminus ante quem of 70 A.D. 
helmets of type IV and VI. 

The reasons for the widespread introduction of spinning to the 
manufacture of the Hagenau helmet seem to be . twofold: first and 
foremost, a helmet turned on a lathe is quicker to produce than one 
made by raising and consequently cheaper. -Spinning also lends itself 
readily to mass production. The second reason is perhaps less 
tangible and relates to a change in the nature of the army and its 


personnel during the early years of Augustus's reign. 
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The reforms of 27 B.C. left Rome with an army of 28 legions, 
designed primarily for the defence of the Empire and composed of 
citizens serving for a fixed minimum term of sixteen years with the 
colours and four years as a veteran. It was a regular army and 
offered a recognised career. The nature of the campaigns of the early 
principate were very different from those of the late Republic. They 
were no longer the great wars of conquest which yielded fabulous 
booty and easy money to the legionary to augment their meagre 
stipendium, but were either conquests that yielded little by way of 
profit, or policing actions. As a result it proved harder to attract 
men to the army and lead the authorities to place a higher value on 
them. The reign of Tiberius was to find the army establishing 
permanent forts on the frontiers and for the first time the — had a 
period of relative peace. At the same time greater uniformity in 
other areas was being imposed upon the army, presumably by central 
authority, this is reflected in the layouts of camps of this period. 
Armies which are involved in constant warfare have little time for 
reform in . armament or tactics, however this period of relative peace 
would have provided ample opportunity to carry out improvements in 
equipment etc. It cannot be that the changes in the helmet design of 
the last years of the 1st century B.C. and the beginning of the 1st 
century A.D were, as Russell Robinson (1975, 26.) has suggested, 
simply an ad hoc response on a local level to the use of slashing 
weapons by the opponents of the Roman army. After all the Roman army 
had been fighting in many cases the same peoples armed in the same way 
for nearly three hundred years. No previous attempt had been made by 


the Romans to adopt such obvious modifications and it is therefore 
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likely that it represents the imposition of a new design by central 
authority, probably associated with the reduction in the size of the 
legionary scutum. In the ancient world head wounds were invariably 
fatal and since recruitment under the Empire was more difficult than 
it had been under the Republic it is logical that the state should 
take steps to improve the equipment of its troops especially with 
regard to its head protection. 

Although it cannot be doubted that the Hagenau helmet exhibits some 
Gallic characteristic and features, and may be of Gallic origin, there 
is no evidence for the the use of the lathe in Celtic helmet 
production. It may well be that the change in the quality, design and 
manufacture of bronze Roman helmets is part of a larger scheme, 
including other changes in defensive equipment, reflecting an Imperial 
policy, as these helmets very rapidly supersede all the previous 
forms. However the widespread introduction of spinning into bronze 
helmet manufacture may quite simply reflect the adoption of this 
technique by the entrepreneurs who supplied the army. 

The bronze Italian helmets used by the late Republican army during 
the 1st century B.C. lack a coherent and clearly defined chronological 
sequence. It is apparent however that the late Montefortino and 
Coolus forms were being used in conjunction with the developed Coolus 
helmets of type V, exemplified by the two helmets from Schaan. 
Unusual, presumably experimental forms, such as the helmet from Fluren 
also seem to be contemporary with these later types. What 1s clear 
however is that the multiplicity of form and the experimentation led 
ultimately to the emergence of the true Hagenau helmet during the 


Julio-Claudian period, yet whose exact relationship to any of the 
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foregoing forms is less than clear. Russell-Robinson (1975) saw the 
Hagenau helmet as a straight-forward developmental extension of both 
the  Montefortino and  Coolus traditions. Certainly there is 
considerable superficial resemblance to these forms and they share 
certain characteristics. However that the Hagenau helmet exhibits 
direct contemporary Gallic influence ie beyond doubt and that the 
presence of the reinforcing peak is derived ultimately from the 
Agen/Port forms of iron Gallic helmets, which exemplify the mainstream 
Gallic armament tradition of the 1st century B.C. Likewise the cheek- 
pieces associated with the Hagenau helmet exhibit consíderable Celtic 
and not classical Italian influence. However despite all these 
factore the Hagenau helmet must be seen as the final flowering of the 
Italian bronze helmet and the end of a tradition which had emerged in 
Italy in the 8th century B.C. 

The six centuries from the last quarter of the 6th century B.C. to 
the first quarter of the 1st century A.D. witnessed profound and 


radical changes, not only in the military systems of Italy, but of the 
Mediterranean basin as a whole. The rise of Rome, from an obscure 
town on the Tiber to a world power, inevitably led to the spread of 
her military system throughout her domains and its emulation by her 
enemies. The fact that Rome was able to extend her power so bee and 
then maintain it, is a.testament not. only:to the tenacity of the Roman 
people but to the military system they adopted and developed. Yet the 
process by which this system developed remains obscure. 

One of the major problems in studying the arms and armour and 


therefore warfare in Italy in this period is the lack of coherent 


contemporary literary sources, This coupled with the relative 
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scarcity of depictions of Warriors in their full panoply makes tracing 
this development extremely difficult. These problems are compounded 
by the fact that the rite of inhumation of dead, with grave goods, was 
not universally practised in Italy nor was the dedication of arms and 
armour at religious shrines. These problems are exacerbated by the 
vagaries of the archaeological record, the lack of material from 
securely dated contexts and the differential preservation of organic 
and inorganic material. Partly due to these factors, partially to 
their structural integrity and the material from which they are made, 
the most frequently preserved part of the Italian panoply is the 
bronze helmet. Therefore their importance to study of military 
equipment during the period from the 6th century B.C. to the Ist 
century A.D. is critical and cannot be assessed simply in terms of 
the evolution and proliferation of individual forms, but in what these 
forms and their modifictions are able to tell the scholar about the 
changing nature of the warfare for which they were made. The helmets 
themselves are a testimony to the effects on the native Italian 
panoply, of the Greek colonisation in south Italy, the Celtic 
incursions into northern and central Italy and finally of Rone's 
domination of the peninsula, and represent a process of continual 
adaption and change. 

The development of the bronze Italian helmet fron the end of the 
6th century is characterised by a progressive lightening of the 
enclosed helmet forms adopted in Italy with the Greek Hoplite phalanx 
and its attendant panoply during the 7th century B.C. This maj be 
seen in the development of the Italo-Chalkidian helmet in the 5th 


century B.C. and the evolution of new unrestrictive helmet forms such 
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as the Etrusco-Thracian helmet, which does not effect the wearer's 
vision or hearing factors which reflect the more flexible tactics 
being developed in Italy at this time. 

However it is the Celtic incursions af the 4th century B.C which 
had the most profound and long lived effects not only on Italian 
helmet design, with the introduction of the Montefortino helmet, but 
also on the military systems of Italy and ultimately through the 
agency of the Roman Army on the ancient world. 1t is ironic that Rome 
prosecuted her campaigns against the Celts with the utmost savagery 
yet she owed much of her very success to the armament that the Celts 
introduced to Italy in the 4th century B.C. and that when Rome 
modified the Montefortino at the end of the 1st century B.C. it was 
once again to the Celts that she looked for inspiration. 

Finally one of the functions of this thesis was to establish what 
further avenues of research would prove profitable. Certain questions 
concerning the helmets included in this survey cannot, of course, be 
answered simply in terms of typological classification and external 
examination. Therefore a systematic programme of scientific analyses 
would be most likely to provide answers to many of the remaining 
questions with regard to the construction, manufacture, the origin and 
consistency of the alloys used and to a certain extent the function of 
the helmet and the extent of the armourer's understanding of the 
medium in which he was working. 

A systematic programme of X-ray analysis on a number of the more 
corroded examples would for instance answer the question as to whether 
or not these helmets were once decorated or if indeed any were 


constructed of one or more pieces. Likewise the use of microscopic 
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metallography would answer questions regarding the manufacturing and 
finishing processes. For instance it would enable a researcher to 
tell whether a particular helmet had been raised with a hammer and 
planished or spun on a lathe. Similarly examination of the crystalline 
structure would prove once and for all whether certain helmets had 
been pre-cast and then subsequently worked with hamners as is 
suggested by Egg (1986, 244.). 

The use of spectroscopy would provide information about the copper 
alloys used by the armourer for instance whether more tin or lead or 
other constituent was added to helmets of specific forms and 1f so how 
this. might have affected the physical attributes of that helmet. 
Furthermore such analyses would provide information with regard to the 
origin and source of the metal being used by the smith. 

Finally a programme of hardness testing would provide useful 
information with regard to the manner in which the helmet was intended 
to function. For instance helmets that are left work hardened are 
springy and hard and are therefore likely to be used for helmets 
intended to deflect rather than absorb a blow, whereas helmets that 
are annealed after working allow the metal to deform without cracking 
and thus absorb the kinetic energy of a blow. It seems likely that 
the armourers working in southern Italy produced helmets which were 
not given a final annealing at the end of the planishing process 
whereas their counterparts in central and northern Italy normally 
annnealed the finished product so that they might deform and absorb a 


blow rather than deflect and resist the force of a blow as the helmets 


made in southern Italy were designed to do. 
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B.C, 
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B.C, 
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B.C 
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B.C, 
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Coolus 3rd 
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Italy, 
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Ancona, Italy, 
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Museo Archeologico 
Bari, 
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A Emmerich Gallery 
Basel Switzerland 


Musée de Belfort, 
Narodni Museum 
Belgrade 2876/III, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin 1,27, 
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Antiken Museun 
Berlin L,29, 
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Berlin L,30. 
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Antiken Museum 
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Coolus 
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Arbres, France, 
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Italy, 
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Italy, 
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Italy, 
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South Italy, 
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France, 
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Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,53, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, L,54, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,55, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,56, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,64, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,65, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, Fr,1018, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, 10392, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, 10393, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, 10394, 


Antiken Museum 


Berlin, Misc, 10399, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, L,59, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, L,60, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, L,61, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,62, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L,63, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, 1,66, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, Fr 1014, 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 
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3:5 


3:6 


3:7 


3:42 


Volterra, Italy 
Marche, Italy, 
Marche, Italy, 
Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sicily, 

Vulci, Tostana, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Italy, 

Italy, 

Unknown 
Caserata near 


Capua, Italy, 


Sulmona, Abruzzi, 
Italy, 


Sulmona, Abruzzi, 


"Italy, 


Pisa, Livorno, 
Italy, 


Istria, 
Yugoslavia, 


Sicily, 


3:109 Unknown, 


69, 


70, 


71, 


72, 


73, 


74, 


75, 


76, 


77, 


78, 


79, 


80, 


81, 


82, 


83, 


84, 


85, 


86, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin L 37, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L 36, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L 38, 


Antiken Museun 


Berlin Misc 10395, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L69, 


Antiken Museun 


Berlin Misc 10396, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin, L 39, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin 1,73 


Antiken Museun 
Berlin 1,72, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin, Fr 1020, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L,74, 


Antiken Museum 
Berlin L,89, 


Antiken Museun 
Berlín L,76, 
Antiken Museum 


Berlin L,75, 


Collection of A, 


Guttmann, Berlin, 


Collectión of A, 


Guttmann, Berlin, 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, RASI, 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, 20696, 


Etrusto- Ath-3rd 
Thracian B,C, 
Etrusto- 4th-3rd 
Thracian B,C, 
Etrusco- 4th-3rd 
Thracian B,C, 
Etrusco- Ath-3rd 
Thracian B,C, 
Etrusco- 4th-3rd 
Thracian B.C, 
Etrusco- 4th 
Thracian B.C, 
Etrusco- Ath 
Thratian B,C, 
Montefortino 3rd-2nd 
B,C, 
Montefortino 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th-3rd 
B.C, 
Montefortino 2nd 
BC, 
Montefortino 2nd 
B,C, 
Montefortino Ist 
B.C, 
Montefortino 2nd-Ist 
B.C, 
Apulo- 6th-5th 
Corinthian B,C, 
Apulo- 6th-5th 
Corinthian B.C. 
Negau 6th-Sth 
B.C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 


8:101 


81102 


8:118 


North Italy 
Perugia, Italy, 
Italy, 

Italy 

Perugia, Italy, 
Unprovenanced, 
Tuscany, Italy, 
Istria, 


Yugoslavia, 


Acquaviva, 
Sirily 


Italy, 
Vöcklabrück, 
Austria, 
Italy, 

The Kulpa, 
Sissek 
Yugoslavia, 


The Arno, near 
Florence, Italy, 


Taranto, Italy, 
Chiucchari, 
Italy, 


Casalfiunanse, 
Bologna, Italy, 


Inola near 
Bologna, Italy, 


87, 


88, 


83, 


90, 


91, 


92, 


93, 


94, 


95, 


96, 


37, 


98, 


99, 


100 


101 


102 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, 19964, 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, 


Museo di Civito 
Bologna, R144, 


Museo Civico di 
Bologna, R7, 


Museo Civico 
Bologna, 714, 


Rheinisches Landes 
Museum Bonn, 39,73, 


Rheinisches Landes 
Museum Bonn, 
58,5,16, 


Rheinisches Landes 
Museum Bonn, 37,45, 


Rheinisches Landes 
Museum Bonn, 
59,379 


Rheinisches Landes 
Museum Bonn, 37,46, 


Museum af Fine Arts 
Boston, 69,1075,. 


Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, 1970,35, 


Musée de Bourgoin, 
Vorárlberger Landes- 
museum Bregenz, 
Musée du 


Cinquantenaire 
Brussels, A703, 


Negau 
Negau 


Negau 


Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Coolus 


Hagenau 


Hagenau 


Hagenau 


Hagenau 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 
Negau 
Coolus 


Coolus 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 
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Montericco, 
Italy, 


Certosa, Italy, 
Sta, Maria 
Maddalena di 


Cazzano, Italy, 


Tonba di Benacri 
Bologna , Italy, 


Benacci near 
Bologna, Italy, 


„Casa Palloti near 


Bologna, Italy, 


Dusseldorf, 
Vest Germany, 


Hönnpel, 


Vest Germany, 


Visel, Vest 
Germany, 


Vardt 
Luttingen, 
Gernany, 


Cologne, - 
Germany, 


Chiucthari, 
Italy, 


Italy, 
Les Avenieres, 
France, 


Schaan, 
Liechtenstein 


South Italy, 


103, 


104, 


105 


106 


107, 


108, 


109 


110, 


m 


112, 


113 


114 


115, 


116 


117, 


118, 


119 


120 


Musée Royal d'Art 
et Histoire 
Brussels, 


Burg Rheinstein bei 
Bingen, 


Burg Rheinstein bei 
Bingen Museum, 


Musée de Chalons 
sur Saône, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 5270, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 10781, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 10783, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 4408, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 1103, 


Museo Nazionale 
Chieti, 10782, 


Musée de Clernont 
Ferrand, 


National Museum 
Copenhagen ABa 889, 


National Museum 


Copenhagen, ABa 412, 


National Museum 


Copenhagen, ABa 414, 


Museo Civico Cremona 


322(327) 


Museo Civico Cremona 


ST 11055 317(332) 


Museo Civico Cremona 


318(331) 


Museo Civico Crenona 


3201329) 


Coolus 3rd-lst 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th-3rd 
B.C, 
Coolus 3rd=1st 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Etrusto- &th-3rd 
Thracian B.C, 
Samno-Attic — 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th-3rd 
B,C, 
Montefortino 3rd 
B.C, 
Apulo- 5th 
Corinthian B,C, 
Apulo- 4th 
Corinthian B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 
Coolus 3rd 
B,C, 
Montefortino 3rd 
B.C, 
Montefortino 3rd-2nd 
B.C. 
Montefortino 3rd-2nd 
B.C, 


9:7 


8:103 


8:104 


Tongres, 
Belgium, 


Unknown, 

Italy, 

Ciel, France, 
Villanagna, 
Abruzzi, Italy, 


Abruzzi, Italy, 


Chieti, Abruzzi, 
Italy 


Orsogna, Italy 
Pretoro, Italy 
Chieti, Italy, 


Italy, 


Unprovenanted, 
Ponte Cucchiaio, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

The Po near 
Cremona, Italy, 


Pizzeghetone near 
Cremona, Italy 


Cremona, Italy, 


Castelnuovo Bocra 
d'Adda, Italy, 


121, Museo Civico Cremona Montefortino 2nd 


122 


123, 


124, 


125, 


126, 


127, 


128, 


129 


130, 


131 


132, 


133 


134 


135 


136,7 


137 


138, 


319(330), B,C, 
Museo Civico Cremona Montefortino Ist 
324 (325), 0, 
Dallas Museum of Apulo- 
Fine Arts, Corinthian 
Musée de Dieppe, Coolus 

B.C. 
Niederrheinische Montefortino Ist 
Museum Duisberg, AD, 
71:36, 
Schloss Erbach, 256, Montefortino 


Schloss Erbach, 150 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 1630, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 1239 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 1238 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 82318 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 94404 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 1629, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70841, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70840, 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 70517 


Museo Archeologico 
Florence, 


Museo Stibbert 
Florence, 3875, 


Montefortino 3rd 


B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 


Chalkidian 5th 


Etrusco- Ath 
Thracian 


Montefortino 4th 


B.C, 
Montefortino 4th 

B,C, 
Montefortino 

B.C, 
Montefortino 

B,C, 
Montefortino 4th 

B.C, 
Coolus 3rd 

B.C, 


Montefortino 3rd 
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4th B,C, 


8:117 Crenona, Italy, 


8:143 Cremona, Italy, 


2:7 


8:27 


8:87 


South Italy, 
Cite de Lines, 
Dieppe, France, 
Luttingen, 


Germany 


Italy, 


Italy 

Italy, 

San Cerbone, 
Toscana, Italy, 
Marche, Italy, 
Tisch: Italy, 
Populonia, Italy, 
Florente, Italy, 
Talamone, Italy, 
Talanone, Italy, 
Orvieto, Italy, 


Tuscany, Italy, 


Italy, 


139 


140, 


141, 


142, 


143, 


144, 


145, 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


151, 


152 


153 


Museo Stibbert 
Florence, 3874, 


Museo Archeologico 


di Forli, 27167, 


Museo Archeologico 


di Forli, 27163, 


Historiches Museum 


Frankfurt, 


Collection of R 
2schille (1896) 
Grossenhaín, 


Museo Nazionale 
Marenma Grosseto, 
70842, 


Ronisch Germanisches 


Museum, Haltern, 


Museo Civico Inola, 


336A, 


Museo Civico Inola, 


338A, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe 


“432 R 1079, 


Badisches Landes- 
nuseun Karlsruhe 
430 R 1076, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 435, 


Badisches Landes- 
nuseum Karlsruhe, 
F 436, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 438, 


Badisches Landes- 
nuseum Karlsruhe, 
F 439, 


Montefortino 2nd 


B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B.C, 
Pilos Ath-3rd 
B,C, 
Pilos 4th-3rd 
B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Hagenau 1st 
A.D, 
Negau 5th 
B.C. 
Negau 5th 
B.C, 
Apulo- 4th 
Corinthian B,C, 
Apulo- 4th 
Corinthian BC, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B.C, 
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7:12 


7:4 


2:44 


Italy, 


Dovadola $, 
Ruffillo near 
Forli, Italy, 
Dovadola $, 
Ruffillo near 
Forli, Italy, 


Italy 


Italy 


Talnone, Toscana, 
Italy, 


Haltern, Vest 
Gernany, 


Morine di Sotta 
Inola, Italy, 


Casola Valsenio 
Monteroni, Italy 


Canosa di Puglia, 
Italy 


Canosa di Puglia, 
Italy, 


Etruria, Italy, 


Etruria, Italy, 


Paestum, 


Campania, Italy, 


Etruria, Italy, 


154, 


155, 


156, 


157 


158, 


159, 


160 


161, 


162, 


163, 


164 


165, 


166, 


167 


168, 


Badisches Landes” 
nuseum Karlsruhe, 
F 433, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 434, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 431, 


Badisches Landes 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 430, 


Badisches Landes- 
museum Karlsruhe, 
F 437, 


Badisches Landes- 
nuseum Karlsruhe, 


Private Collection 


Kóln, 


Museo Regional Lagos 


No Inv, No, 


Museo Civico La 
Spezia, 


Museo di Lecce, 


Museo di Lecce, 
85, 


Lewes Museum 
E,1,169 


Rijksmuseus Van 
Dudheden Leiden, 
N,S663, 


Rijksmuseum Van 
Dudheden Leiden, 
n1953/10,1,72, 


Rijksmuseun Van 
Dudheden Leiden, 
61949/5,1, 


Etrusto- 
Thracian 


Pilos 
Sanno-Attic 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Coolus 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Pilos 
Pilos 
Hagenau 


Hagenau 
Hagenau 


Hagenau 


B.C, 


śth-3rd 
B.C, 


4th-3rd 
B,C, 


4th B.C, 


4th-3rd 
B,C, 


&th-3rd 
B.C, 


4th-3rd 
B.C, 
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6:6 


7:15 


10:15 


10:13 


USES: Italy, 
Canosa, Italy, 
Ruvo, Italy, 

Apulia, Italy, 


Canosa di Puglia, 
Italy, ` 


Manheim, West 
Germany, 
Taranto, Italy, 
Aliezur, . 
Portugal 
Pegazzano near 
La Spezia, 
Italy, 


Rudiae, Italy, 
Rudiae, Italy, 
Boshan, Great 
Britain, 

Vaal at Nijmegen 


Holland, 


Xanten, Holland, 


Beach at Texel, 
Holland, 


169, Rijksmuseum Van Hagenau Ist 10:25 Waal at Nijmegen 


Qudheden Leiden, 4,0, Holland, 
N.5429, 

170, Museum fur Vólker= Apulo- 5th 2:50 Capua, Italy, 
kunde, Leipzig, Corinthian BC, 
UG 13172, 

171, Museo Archeologico Montefortino 4th B,C, 8:26 Gerace Marina, 
Locri Italy, 

172, Museo Civico Lodi, Montefortino 3rd 8:94 Cascina Marina 
I, B,C, Lodi, Italy, 

173, British Museum Apulo- 6th-5th 2:11 Apulia, Italy, 
London 2823 Corinthian B,C, 
1873 8-20,224, 

174, British Museun Apulo- 6th-5th 2:14 Ruvo di Puglia, 
London 2831 Corinthian B,C, Italy, 
1856 12-26,616, 

175, British Museun Apulo- 5th 2:27 Pomarico, Italy, 
London 2832 Corinthian BC, 
1856 12-26,669, 

176, British Museum, Apulo- 4th 2:55 Vulci, Italy, 
London 2722 Corinthian BC, 
47, 8,6,160, 

177, British Museun, Apulo- 4th 2:56 Etruria, [taly, 
London 2723 Corinthian B,C, 


1856 12-26, 664, 


178, British Museun, Negau Sth 3:13 Olympia, Greece, 
London 250, B.C, 

179, British Museun, Negau 5th 3:62 Canino., Toscana, 
London 2717 B,C, Italy, 
1878, 10-19, 302, 

180, British Museun, Negau Sth 3:63 Italy, 
London 2718, B,C, 
1975, 6-3,5 i 

181, British Museun, Negau Sth 3:64 Italy, 

i London 2719, B.C, 

1856, 12-26, 

182, British Museum, Negau Sth 3:64 Italy, 
London 2720, B.C, 
1975, 6-3,4, 
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183, 


184 


185, 


186 


187, 


188, 


189, 


190, 


191 


192, 


193 


194, 


195 


196, 


British Museum 
London 2830, 1856 
12,26,616, 


British Museun 
London 2822, 1873 
8-20,225, 


British Museun 
London 2721, 1837 
6,9,91, 


British Museun 
London 2824, 1873 
8,20,222, 


British Museun 
London 2817, 1873 
8,20,225, 


British Museum 
London 2724, 1842 
7,28,711, 


British Museun 
London 2727 
47,8,6,1594, 


British Museun 
London 51,8,13,46, 


British Museum 
London 
1873,8,20,226, 


British Museum 2728, 


London 
1867,5,8202,3, 


British Museun 


London 2726, 
1975;6,3,1 


British Museun 
London 2725 
81,7,25,2, 


British Museum 
London ML 1734, 


British Museum 
London 1950, 7,6, 


Chalkidian 
Chalkidian 
Etrusco- 
Thracian 
Pilos 
Samno-Attic 
Sanno-Attic 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 
nonterortene 


Coolus 


Hagenau 


4th-3rd 
B.C, 


3rd-1st 
B.C. 
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7:21 


8:2 


8:123 


9:3 


Ruvo, Italy, 


Apulia, Italy, 


Vulci, Italy, 


Ruvo, Italy, 


Athens, Greece, 


Vulci, Italy, 


Italy, 


St, Foy de Lyons 
France : 


Apulia, Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Coolus, France, 


Valbrook London, 
Great Britain, 


197, British Museum , Hagenau Ist 10:17 Berkhampstead, 


London, 1813, AD, Great Britain, 
3-13,1, 

198, Royal Arnouries, Negau 5th 3:65 Italy, 
Tower of London, B.C, 
IV, 642, 

199, Royal Arnouries, Negau 5th 7:66 Italy, 
Tower of London, B,C, 
IV, 543, 

200, Royal Arnouries Samno-Attic 4th 7:19 Cumae, Italy, 
Tover of London, B,C, 
II 197, 

201, Los Angeles Museum Montefortino 4th-3rd 8:52 Perugia, Italy, 
of Art, 50,37,19, B,C, 

202, Lucerne Private Apulo- 6th-Sth 2:9 Basilicata, 
Collection, Corinthian BC, Italy, 

203, Museo de la Sociedad Montefortino 2nd 8:110 Llubi a Inca, 
Arqueologico Luliana B.C, Majorca, 
de Palma Majorca, 

204, Musée St, Pierre Negau 5th 3:14 Italy, 
Lyons X924, B,C, 

205, Musée St, Pierre Chalkidian Sth 4:12 Cerveteri, Italy 
Lyons, X,228, B.C, 

206, Musée St, Pierre Etrusco- Ath-3rd 5:1 North Italy 
Lyons, X,924, Thrarian B,C, 

207, Musée St, Pierre Etrusco- Ath-3rd 5:5 North Italy, 
Lyons, X,924, Thracian B,C, 

208, Museo Arqueologico Etrusco- śth-3rd 5:11 Unprovenanced, 
Madrid MAN, 7359, Thracian B,C, 

209, Museo Arqueologico Samno-Attic — 4th 7:8  Unprovenanced, 
Madrid MAN, 7360, B.C, 

210, Museo Arqueologico Samno-Attic — 4th 7:9  Unprovenanted, 
Madrid MAN 7364, B.C, 

211, Museo Arqueologico Samno-Attic — 4th 7:10 Unprovenanced, 
Madrid MAN 7363, B.C, 

212, Museo Arqueologico Montefortino 3rd 8:68 Almeria 
Madrid, No Inv, No, B.C, Villaritos, Spain 
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213, Museo Arqueologico Montefortino 3rd 8:70 Almeria 


Madrid, No Inv, No, B.C, Villaricos, Spain 
214, Museo Arqueologico Montefortino 3rd 8:71 Almeria 
Madrid, No Inv, No, B.C, Villaricos, Spain 
215, Real Academia de la Montefortino Ist 8:100 Quinta Redonda, 
Historia Madrid B,C, 
216, Mittelrheinisches Coolus 2nd-Ist 9:18 Mainz, West 
Museum Mainz 0,25 B,C, Germany, 
217, Mittelrheinisches Hagenau Ist 10:23 Mainz, West 
Museum Mainz 0,37 A.D, Germany, 
137, 
218, R, 6, 2, M. Negau 5th 3:70 Italy, 
Mainz, 039819, B.C, 
219, R 6, Z, M, Montefortino 3rd 8:92. Italy, 
Mainz, 0,12897, B,C, 
220, R, 6, Z, M. Montefortino 3rd 8:93 Italy, 
Mainz, 0,39459, B,C, 
221, R, 6, Z, M, Montefortino Ist 8:133 Italy, 
Mainz, 0,39674, B,C, 
222, Majorca Museum Montefortino 2nd 8:63 Ses Paisses, 
No Inv, No, B,C, Majorca, 
223, Private collection Montefortino 3rd 8:67 San Gelabert de 
Majorca, B,C, Dalt, Majorca, 
224, Getty Museum Malibu Negau 5th 3:68 Italy, 
73 AC 33, B.C, 
225, Getty Museum Malibu Negau 5th 3:69 Italy, 
73 AC 34, B,C, 
226, Getty Museun Malibu, Samno-Attic — 4th 7:29 Italy, 
80 AC 12, B.C, 
227, Reiss-Museum Negau Sth 3:15 Italy, 
Mannhein, B.C, 
228, Ćollection Le Etrusco- &th-3rd 5:2 North Italy 
Marois Thracian B,C, 
229, Musée Borley Montefortino 3rd 8:62 Italy, 
Marsailles, 2308, B,C 
230, Museo Nazionale di Apulo- 4th 2:45 Montescaglioso, 
Materna, 9584 Corinthian B,C, Italy, 
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231, 
232, 


233 


234 


235, 


236 


237 


238 


239, 


240 


241 


242 


243 


244 


245 


- 


246, 


247 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 50245, 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 52959, 


Museo Nazionale - 
Melfi 50388, 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 52888, 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 50389, 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 118161, 


Museo Nazionale 
Melfi 50753, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan 2420 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan, 2415, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan, N872, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan 2419, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan 2427 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan 2422 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli 
Milan, 2421, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 


Milan, 2423, 


Museo Poldi Pezzoli, 
Milan, 2416, 


Muzej Srema 
Sremska, Mitrovica 
A/258, 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Negau 
Chalkidian 
Etrusco 
Thracian 


Samno-Attic 


Sanno-Attic 


Montefortino 
Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Hagenau 


Eth-5th 
B.C, 


6th-5th 
B.C, 


Ath-3rd 
B.C, 


A.D, 
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8:58 


10:19 


Chiucchari, Italy 
Leonessa, Italy, 
Chiucchari, 
Italy, 

Lavello, Italy, 
Chiucchari, Italy 
Ripacandida, 
Italy 

Chiucchari; Italy 
South Italy, 
Italy 

Metaponto, 

Italy, 

Central Italy, 
South Italy, 
South Italy, 
Italy, 

Italy, 


Italy, 


New Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia 


248 , 


249, 


250 


251, 


252 


253 


254 


255 


256, 


257 


258, 


259, 


260 


261, 


262, 


263 


264, 


Saciété Archeologi- 
que de Montpellier, 


Antiquariun 
Munich 


Staatliche Antiken- 
sannlung Munich, 70, 


Staaliche Antiken 
sanmlung Munich, 69, 


Staatliche Antiken 
sanmlung Munich, 
No Inv, No, 


Praehistorisches 
Staatsannlung 
Munich $,65,66, 


Landesmuseum Münster 
0,395, 


Landesnuseun 
Münster, 39842, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples 5732, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5707, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples No Inv, No, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5693, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5737 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples 


Montefortino 


Sanno-Attic 


Negau 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Coolus 


Montefortino 
Hagenau 
Apulo- 


Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


hpulo- 
Corinthian 
Negau 
Negau 
Chalkidian 
Chalkidian 


Chalkidian 


Etrusco- 
Thracian 


3rd-15t 
B.C, 


8:60 Italy, 


7:28 


3:67 


8:86 


8:121 


9:3 


South Italy, 


Italy, 


Rieti, Italy, 


Turkey, 


Straubing, 
Bavaria 


Ist B,C,- 8:116 Offen, Germany, 


Ist A.D, 


Ist 
A.D, 


6th-5th 
B,C, 


Ath-3rd 
B.C, 
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10:5 


2112 


2:29 


31110 


41 


5:4 


Haltern, Vest 
Germany 


Ruvo di Puglia, 
Italy, 


Naples, Italy, 
Ruvo di Puglia, 
Italy, 


Egnazia, Apulia, 
Italy, 


Canosa, Puglia, 
Italy, 


Paestum, Italy, 
Lotri, Reggio 
Calabria, Italy, 


Locri, Reggio 
Calabria, Italy, 


Egnatia, Italy 


265, 


266, 


267 


268, 


269 


270, 


271, 


272 


273, 


274 


275, 


276 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale ` 
Naples, 5741 
Museo Nazionale 


Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 119,920 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5744 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 5745 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Museo Nazionale 
Naples, 


Musée Archeologique 
Narbonne, 
No Inv, No, 


Musée Archeologique 


_ Narbonne, 


277, 


278 


279, 


280, 


No Inv, No, 


Clenens-Sels- 
Museum Neuss, 
R,5016, 


The Greek Museum 
University of 
Newcastle, 101, 


Levy Collection 
New York, 


Metropolitan Museuh 
Nev York, 0824, 


Pilos 4th 
B.C, 
Samno-Attic — 4th 
B.C, 
Samno-Attie — 4th 
B.C, 
Samno-Attic — 4th 
B,C, 
Samno-Attic 
B.C, 
Sanno-Attic 
B,C, 
Montefortino 
B.C. 
Montefortino 
B,C, 
Montefortino Ist 
B,C, 
Coolus 3rd 
B.C, 
Montefortino Ist 
B,C, 
Montefortino Ist 
BC, 
Hagenau ist 
4,0, 
Chalkidian 4th 
B.C, 
Samno-Áttic — 4th 
B,C, 
Pilos áth 
B,C, 
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81142 


9:8 


8:131 


8:132 


10:8 


4:18 


7:22 


6:2 


Paestum, Italy, 


Pietramondante, 
Italy, 


Paestun, Italy, 


Pertosa Salona, 
Italy, 


Herculaneun, 
Italy 


Herculaneun, 


Italy, 


Pietrabtondante, 
Italy, 


Pietrebbondante, 
Italy, 


Ponpeli, 
Italy, 
Pompeii, Italy, 


Gruissan l'Aude, 
France, 


Gruissan 1'Aude, 
France, 


Neuss, Vest 
Germany, 


South Italy, 


South Italy, 


Sicily, 


281, Metropolitan Museum 
New York, 08,2,1, 
282, Metropolitan Museum 
New York 6,R,500, 
283, Metropolitan Museun 
New York 08,258,13, 


284, Metropolitan Museum 


New York,08,2,3, 


285 


Nijmegen XXI,L,3, 


286, 
Nijnegen BE, 
XIV, 85,27, 
287, Rijksmuseum 6,M, 
KAM Nijnegen, 
XXXI,1, 
288, Rijksmuseum G,M, 
KAM Nijmegen, 
18,1, 22,33, 


289, Rijksnuseun 6,M, 
KAM Nijnegen, 


8,4,30, 


290, Nonin Historisches 


Museum, 20714, 


291 


Nuremburg, 


292, Germanisches Museum 


Nuremburg, R388, 


293 


Nurenburg, 


284, Archaeological 


Museun Olympia, 


Museo Civico 
Orvieto 105, 


295, 


296, Museo Civico 


Orvieto 1057, 


297, Ashmolean Museun 


Oxford, 1874,489, 


Rijksmuseum 6,4, KAM 


Rijksmuseum 6,M, KAM 


Germanisches Museum, 


Germanisches Museum 


Montefortino 4th 
B,C, 
Montefortino 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th-3rd 
B,C, 
Montefortino Ist 
A.D. 
Montefortino Ist 
A.D, 
Hagenau Ist 
A.D, 
Hagenau Ist 
A,D, 
Hagenau Ist 
A.D, 
Hagenau Ist 
A.D, 
Apulo- 6th-Sth 
Corinthian B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 
Montefortino 4th B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B,C 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 


8:11 Sicily, 


8:22 Siacea, Sicily, 
8:23 Piraeus, Greece, 
8:51 Italy, 
8:112 Millingen, 
Holland, 
8:139 Pannerden, 


Holland, 


Nijmegen, 
Holland, 


10:11 


10:12 Nijmegen, 


Holland, 


10:22 Waal at Nijmegen 


Holland, 


10:26 Drüsenhein, 


Vest Gernany, 


2:15 South Italy, 


Italy, 

Italy, 

Olynpia, Greece, 
Orvieto, Toscana, 


Italy, 


Orvieto, Toscana, 
Italy, 


Italy, 


298, 


299, 


300 


301 


302, 


303, 


304 


305, 


306, 


307, 


308 


309, 


310, 


311 


. 312 


313 


Ashmolean Museum 
Oxford, 742,1884, 


Museo Nazionale 
Paestum 


Museo Nazionale 
Paestum, 


Musée de l'Arnée 
Paris, E10, 


Musée de L'Arnée 
Paris, E,9, 


Musée de L'Armée 
Paris, E,7, 


Musée de L'Arnée 
Paris, E,5, 


Musée de L'Arnóe 
Paris, E,6, 


Musée de L'Arnée 
Paris E,4, 


Musée de l'Armée 
Paris, C2, 


Musée de l'Arnée 
Paris, C1, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris, 
2015, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale, 
Paris, 2017 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris, 
2021, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris, 
2013 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris 
1994, 


Montefortino 
Samno-Attic — 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 
B.C, 
Negau Sth 
B.C, 
Etrusco- ath 


Thracian B,C, 


Sanno-Attic — 4th 


B,C, 
Sanno-Attic — 4th 

B.C. 
Sanno-Attit  4th 

B,C, 
Samno-Attic — 4th 

B,C, 
Montefortino 

B,C, 
Montefortino 

B.C, 
Apulo- 


Corinthian B.C, 


Apulo- 4th 
Corinthian B.C, 


Negau 5th 


Chalkidian 


Pilos 
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8:113 Italy, 


7:16 


7:20 


7:24 


Paestum, Italy, 
Paestum, Italy, 
South Italy, 
Campania, Italy, 
Campania, Italy, 
Campania, Italy, 
Campania, Italy, 
Capodignano, 
Italy, 

Italy, 


Lyons, France, 


South Italy, 


South Italy, 


Italy, 


Vulci, Italy, 


Basilicata, 
Italy, 


3M, 
315, 


316 


317, 


318, 


319, 


320 


321, 


322, 


323, 


324, 


325 


326, 


327 


328, 


329 


Bibliothéque 
Nationale Paris 
2018, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris 
2002. 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale Paris 
1998, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale 
Paris, 2020, 


Bibliothèque 
Nationale 
Paris, 2019, 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris, 1114, 


Musée du Louvre, 
Paris, 1110, 


Husée du Louvre 


Paris 1111 (C6969,) 


Musée du Louvre 


Paris, 1112 (C6683), 


Musée du Louvre 


Paris, 1113 (C6721), 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris, 1115, 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris, 1116, 


Musée du Louvre 


Paris,1117, (C6978,) 


Musée du Louvre 


Paris, 1104, (C6698,) 


Muste du Louvre 


Paris 1105 C6958, 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris S1534, 


Sanno-Attic 
Samno-Attic 
Sanno-Attic 
Hontefortino 
Montefortino 


Negau 
Negau 
Negau 
Neqau 
Negau 
Negau 
Negau 
Negau 
Chalkidian 
Pilos 


Pilos 


dth-3rd 7:12 
B.C, 

4th-3rd 7:30 
B.C, 

Ath-3rd 7:31 
B,C, 

4th 8:18 
B,C, 

4th 8:19 
B,C, 

Sth 3:18 
B,C, 

5th 3:79 
B.C, 

5th 3:80 
B.C, 

5th 3:81 
B.C, 

5th 3:82 
B.C, 

Sth 3:83 
B,C, 

Sth 3:84 
B,C, 

Sth 3:85 
B.C, 

5th 4:4 

B.C, 

Ath-3td 6:7 

B.C, 

Ath-3rd 6:8 

B.C. 
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Italy, 


Ruvo, Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy. 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Perugia, Italy, 


South Italy, 


South Italy, 


330, 


331 


332, 


333, 


334, 


335, 


336, 


337 


338, 


339 


340, 


341 


342, 


343 


344, 
345, 
346, 


347 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris 1129 C6968, 


Musée du Louvre 
1122 MNC, 1030, 


Musée du Louvre, 
C6766 (1120), 


Musée du Louvre, 
06677 (1119, 


Musée du Louvre 
Paris C6728(1118), 


Musée du Louvre, 


Paris 07228 (1123), 


Musée du Louvre, 


Paris 06677 (1119), 


Museo Nazionale 
Parma No Inv, No, 


Collection Leopardi 


Penne No Inv,No, 


Collection Leopardi 


Penne No Inv,Na, 


Collection Leopardi 


Penne No Inv,No, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 1101 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 361 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 328 B1251 


Museo Nazionale - 
Perugia 328 B1323 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia $6/32/1 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 324 B1325, 


Sanno-Attic 


Montefortino 4th 


Montefortino 4th 


Montefortino 4th 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Chalkidian Sth 


B.C, 
Montefortino 2nd 

B.C, 
Montefortino Tst 

B.C, 
Chalkidian 

B,C, 
Chalkidian 

B,C, 
Chalkidian 

B.C, 
Etrusco- 
Thracian B.C, 
Etrusco- 
Thracian B.C. 


Etrusto- Ath 
Thracian 


Montefortino 4th 
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South Italy, 
Ancona, Italy, 
Cerveteri, Italy, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Cerveteri, Italy, 
Cerveteri, Italy, 
Berceto near 
Parma, Italy 


Abruzzo, Italy, 


Loreto Apruntino, 
Italy, 


8:126 Montenerodono, 


4:5 


4:6 


5:6 


5:7 


5:8 


8:6 


Italy, 


Santa Giuliana, 
Perugia, Italy, 


Frontone near 
Perugia, Italy, 


Frontone near 
Perugia, Italy, 


Frontone, Italy, 
Monteluce, Italy 


Santa Giuliana, 
Perugia, Italy, 


Monteluce near 
Perugia, Italy, 


348, 


349, 


350, 


351, 


352, 


353 


354, 


355 


356 


357, 


358, 


359 


360 


361, 


362 


363 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, SG/36/1, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 326 B1317, 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia 1014 


Museo Nazionale 
Perugia, 362 
81286, 


Pesaro Museum 
No Inv, No, 


University Museum 
Philadelphia, 1409, 


Civic Collection 


Polydrosso 
Thesprotia, 


Museo Nazionale 


Pontecagnano, 34809, 


Museo Nazionale 
Pontecagnano, 35888, 


Museo Provinciale 
Potenza, 50246, 


Museo Provinciale 
Potenza, 


Museo Provinciale 
Potenza, V284, 


University of 
Queensland 
Museum, 77,1 


Museo Archeologico 
Ravenna ` 


Museo Nazionale 
di Regio 
Calabria, 50753 


Gemeentelijk Museum Montefortino 


Roermond No Inv, No, 


Montefortino 
Montefortino 
Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 
Negau 


Montefortino 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Negau 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


hpulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Negau 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 
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8:7 Santa Giuliana, 
Perugia, Italy, 
8:24 Monteluce near 
Perugia, Italy, 
8:45 Monte Tezio, 
Perugia Italy, 
8:46 Frontone, 


Perugia, Italy, 
8:137 Italy, 


3:19 Italy, 


8:66 Thesprotia, 
Greece 


2:59 Cairano, 
Campania, Italy, 


3:11] Cairano, 
Campania, Italy, 


2:5 Potenza, Italy, 


Chiucchari, 
Italy, 


Serra di Vaglio, 
Italy, 


South Italy, 


3:86 $, Martino in 


Gattara, Ravenna, 
Italy, 


2:33 Banzi, Italy, 


8:114 Buggenun, 
Holland, 


364, 


365, 


366 


M 


367, 


368 


369, 


370 


371, 


372 


373, 


374, 


375 


376, 


377 


Castel S, Angelo 


Rone, No Inv, No, 


Castel $, Angelo 


Rone, No Inv, No, 


Castel S, Angelo 
Rone, 2012, 


Castel $, Angelo 
Rone, 3165, 


Castel 8, Angelo 
Rone, 2029, 


Castel $, Angelo 
Rone, 2030, 


Museo Preistorito 
Etnografico Rome, 


5530, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 43577, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 44399, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 44429, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rome, 44430, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone 27186, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone 63-688 


Negau 


Negau 


Chalkidian 


Samno-Attic 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Negau 


Chalkidian 


Etrusco- 
Thracian 
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81140 


3:88 


413 


Italy, 


Italy, 


South Italy, 


South Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Cavlupo, Vulci, 
Toscana, Italy, 


Gualdo Tadino, 
Marche, Italy, 


Montellane di 
Spoleto, Campo di 
Villa, Umbria, 
Italy, 


Gualdo Tadino, 
Marche, Italy, 


Gualdo Tadino, 
Marche, Italy, 


Todi, Italy, 


Vulci, Italy, 


378, 


379, 


380, 


381, 


382 


383, 
384, 


385, 


386, 


387 


388, 


389 


390, 


391, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rome, 9670, 


Nazionale 
Giulia, 
51240, 


Museo 
Villa 
Rone, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 63208, 


Museo Nazionale 
Villa Giulia, 
Rone, 63205 


Verulaniun Museum 
St Albans, 78,8 


Musée des Ant, 
Nat, St Germain 
en Laye, 4761, 


Musée des Ant, 
Nat, St Gernain 
en Laye, 35577, 


Musée des Ant, 
Nat, St, Gernain, 
en Laye, 


Musée des Ant, 
Nat, St, Germain 
en Laye 


Musée des Ant, 
Nat, St Germain 
en Laye, 


The Hermitage 
St Petersburg, 
B545, 


The Hermitage 
St Petersburg 


The Hermitage 
St Petersburg, 


The Hernitage 
St Petersburg, 
OH 


Montefortino 4th 
B,C, 
Montefortino 4th-3rd 
B.C, 
Montefortino 3rd 
B.C. 
Montefortino 2nd 
B,C, 
Hagenau Ist 
A.D, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Montefortino 3rd 
B,C, 
Coolus 3rd-lst 
B,C, 
Coolus 3rd-1st 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Pilos 4th-3rd 
B,C, 
Samno-Attic — 4th 
B.C, 
Montefortino 3rd 
BC, 
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8:10 


8 


47 


8:84 


La Pesheira, 
Todi, Italy, 


Italy, 


Vulci, Italy, 


8:105 Italy, 


10:20 


3:21 


3:94 


8:65 


St, Albans, 
Great Britain, 


Italy, 

Italy, 

Lyons, France, 
Breuvannes, 
France, 

Vadenay, France, 


Italy, 


Italy, 
Italy, 


Bolsena, Italy, 


392, 


393, 


394, 


395 


396, 


397, 


398 


399, 


400, 


401 


402 


403 


404, 


405 


406, 


407; 


408 


Musée de Soissons 
Museo Nazionale 
Taranto 140173, 


Museo Nazionale 
Taranto 61488, 


Museo Nazionale 
Taranto 165191, 


Museo Nazionale 
Taranto 138864, 


Museo Nazionale 
Taranto 141420, 


Museo Nazionale 


Taranto No Inv, No, 


Musée de St, 
Raymond Toulouse, 


Musee de St, 
Raymond Toulouse, 


Rheinisches Landes 
nuseum Trier 3924, 


Rheinisches Landes 


museum Trier, 69113 


Arneria Reale Turin, 


A,12, 


Arneria Reale Turin, 


A,13, 


Arneria Reale Turin, 


M, 


Arneria Reale Turin, 


A,93, 


Museo Arqueologico 
Valladolid 10,533, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12300 


Coolus 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Ápulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 
Montefortino 
Coolus 
Coolus 
Montefortino 
Coolus 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 
Apulo- 
Corinthian 
Negau 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Negau 


3rd-15t 
B.C, 


6th-5th 
B,C, 
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9:6 


2:47 


2:48 


Variscourt 
Aisne, France, 


Rutigliano, 
Italy, 


Rutigliano, 
Italy, 


Rutigliano, 
Italy. 


Rutigliano, 
Italy, 
Rutigliano, 
Italy, 

Taranto, Italy, 
Vielle Toulouse, 


France, 


Vielle Toulouse, 
France, 


Italy, 
Trier Olevig, 
Vest Germany, 
Friuli, Italy, 
Ordona, Italy, 
Italy, 


Italy, 


Pago di Gorrita, 
Valladolid, 
Spain, 


Italy, 


409, 


410 


4M, 


412 


413 


414 


415, 


416 


417, 


418, 


419, 


420 


421 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12301 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12302 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12308 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12309 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12310 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
12303 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco Vatican 
A 47, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco Vatican 
A 43, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco Vatican 
12,307, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco Vatican, 
12318, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican, 
A,30, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican 
12315, 


Museo Gregoriano 
Etrusco, Vatican 
12316, 


Negau 5th 
B.C, 
Negau 5th 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Negau Sth 
B,C, 
Chalkidian Sth-4th 
B,C, 


Etrusto- 4th 
Thracian 


Etrusco- Ath 
Thracian B.C, 
Etrusco- 4th 
Thracian B,C, 


Montefortino Ist 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Montefortino Ist 
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3:97 Italy, 

3:98 Italy, 

3:99 Italy, 

3:100 Italy, 

3:101 Piannaiano 
Bomarzo, Italy, 

4:19 Italy, 

5:15 North Italy, 

5:16 North Italy, 

5:19 Bomarzo Piamino, 
Italy, 

8:42 Rome, Italy, 

8:53 Vulci, Italy, 

8,135 Italy, 


8:141 Italy, 


422, 


423, 


424, 


425 


426, 


427 


428 


429, 


430 


- 


431 


432 


433 


434 


435, 


436 


Naturhistorisches 
Museum Vienna, 
No Inv, No, 


Naturhistorisches 
Museum Vienna, 
46705, 


Naturhistorisches 
Vienna $,65, 


Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna, 


Kunsthistorisches 
Museum Vienna, 


Museo Guarnacci 
Volterra, 756, 


Regionalnuseun 
Xanten, XAV 74/2, 


Yorkshire Museum 
York, 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb, 
BR, 9228, 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb, 


Archaeological 
Museum Zagreb, 


Landesnuseum 
Zurich 


Whereabouts unknown 


Sold London 
13,7, 1987, 


Vhereabouts unknown 


Sold Basel 
14,3,1975, 


Vhereabouts unknown 


Sold London 
11,12,1987 


Negau 


Negau 


Etrusco- 
Thracian 
Pilos 


Montefortino 


Montefortino 


Hagenau 


Samno-Attic 


Hagenau 


Hagenau 


Hagenau 


Coolus 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


Apulo- 
Corinthian 


5th 
B 


4th B,C, 


Ist 


6th=5th 


5th 
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3:102 


3:103 


Italy, 


Vetulonia, 
Italy, 


Talvon Hatzeg, 
Ronania, 


South Italy, 


Fliegenhohle near 
Dane. St. Karzian 
‘Istria, 


Gherando : 
Ghirandini near 
Volterra, Italy, 


Kanten, 
Vest Germany, 


Newcastle, 
Great Britain, 


Sava at Rugvica, 


Yugoslavia, 


Podsusjeda, 
Yugoslavia, 
Sremska 
Mitrovica, 
Yugoslavia, 


Schaan, 
Liechtenstein, 


South Italy, 
South Italy, 


South Italy, 


437, 


438 


439, 


440, 


441 


442, 


443, 


444, 


445 


445, 


447 


448 


449, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold London 
10,7,1974, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold London 
27,4,1976, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold London 
10,7,1979, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold Londan 
10,12,1984, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold California, 
U.S.A 18,9,1981, 


Vhereabouts unknown, Negau 


Sold London 
31,10,1984, 


Vhereabouts unknown Chalkidian 4th 


In Delhaes Coll, in 
Vienna (1896) 


Whereabouts unknown Sanno-Attic — 4th 


Sold London 
21,5,84 


whenepbouts unknown Sanno-Attic sh 


10,12,84 


Vhereabouts unknown, Montefortino 4th-3rd 


Vhereabouts unknown Montefortino 4th-3rd 


Collection Renzetti 
1942, 


Whereabouts unknown, Montefortino 4th-3rd 


Sold London 
4,4,77, 


Vhereabouts unknown Montefortino 3rd 


450, Whereabouts unknown, Montefortino 2nd 
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31104 Unknown, 


3:105 Unknown, 


3:106 Unknown, 


3:107 Unknown, 


3:108 Unknown, 


3:112 Unknown, 


4:14 South Italy, 


7:11 South Italy, 


7:17 South Italy, 


8 


N 
wo 


Italy, 


8:38 Vetulonia, 
Italy, 


8:59 Italy, 


8:81 Sanzeno nell 
Anaunia, Italy, 


8:107 Los Castellones 
de Ceal, Spain, 


451 


452 


453, 


454 


855 


456 


457 


Vhereabouts Unknown Montefortino 2nd 


Whereabouts unknown 


Whereabouts Unknown 
Taylor Collection 
1913 


Vhereabouts unknown, 


Sold London 
7,5,82 


Vhereabouts unknown, 


Sold London 
21,11,78 


Whereabouts unknown, 


Sold London 
31,10,84 


Vhereabouts 
Unknown, 


Montefortino Ist 


Montefortino 2nd-1st 


Montefortino Ist 


Montefortino 2nd 


Montefortino 2nd 


Coolus 1st 
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8:108 Cabecico del 


Tresoro, 


Spain, 


8:122 The Domus Flavia, 
Rone, Italy, 


8:124 Alcaracejos, 


Spain, 


8:134 Italy, 


8:136 Italy, 


8:138 Italy, 


9:12 Dranont, 


France, 
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